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Prohibition Unit Present Prohibition Efforts: | 
Is Transferred | Are Foreseen As Vital Test 


From Treasury Member of Law Commission Says Modification of Dry 


Laws Will Have to Be Considered if Department of 
Justice Fails in Enforcement 








Business Decline President Says Public Works 


In Philadelphia Construction Exceeds 1929 Urged for Relief 
District Is Shown Total for Six Months Is 200 Million Above Last Year, He | Of Unemployed 


Tells Governors Conference in Radio Address, Add- | 
4 ing Other Building Also Increas 
Most of Manufacturing In- s en Bee SRcremed 
dustries Are Entering 
Summ ost Ac.| P conference at Salt Lake City, Utah, stated that not less than 
, = er Recession, Ac _ $1,700,000,000 had been expended or contracted for in new | 
cording to Reserve Bank public works and betterments by national, State and local govern- 
ments during the past six months, which exceeds by more than 
$200,000,000 even the boom year of 1929. The President expressed 
confidence that the organized effort which he initiated to stabilize e 
business and to which the governors “contributed so much in crea- | Upholds State Rights 
ol tay “go still further in its accomplishments.” Mr. Hoover said | 
that the utilities and leading business concerns have expended in | cwatt > 
construction and betterment works in excess even of the $200,000,000 | “eo a. ae pe: 
increase over 1929 accomplished by the public authorities. The — ee eS eee ee: 
President’s address was delivered over the radio from his study in Administration Proposed by 
the White House, and was broadcast by the National Broadcasting Governor of Utah 
Company and Columbia Broadcasting System. The address, in full 
text, follows: 
Cooperation Appreciation 


It gives me great pleasure to greet 
this 22d annual conference of gov- 


Work Insurance 

















Principle Also Sound for Ap- 
| plication to Old Age, Says 
New York Executive at 
Governor’s Conference 


Enforcement Activities Are 
Assumed by Department 
Of Justice Under Terms 


Of New Legislation 








DES MOINES, Iowa, June 30.—If the 
administration of prohibition en- 
forcement under the Department of 
Justice, where it is being given a real 

| and serious trial, is not successful, the 
| American people will have to consider 


J ~oatt | s dificati f the Eighteenth 
Narcotic Bureau | Ani wa te Velen Ae, 
Also Is Installed 


Frank J. Loesch, of Chicago, member 

of the National Commission on Law 
Treasury Department to Re- 
tain Control of Industrial | 


Observance and Enforcement, told the 
seventh Commonwealth conference at-| 

Aleohol Under Direction of 
@Dr. Doran 


Gang crime is the serious problem of | 
the body politié today, Judge Loesch 
declared. He decried the connection 

| between crime and politics. 

| “The greatest menace to the public, 
the one source of the gangsters’ power, 
besides his corruption fund, is the pro- 
tection he received from the corrupt 
police and politician-controlled police,” 
he continued. “So long as politicians 
control the police throughout the coun- 
try, no permanent relief can be hoped 
for.” 

One method to end organized crime, 
the speaker declared, is to find and 
destroy the source of the gangsters’ 
revenue, whether it is a hidden brew- | 
ery, a greased highway, a dog race | 
track, or a gambling joint. 

Mr. Loesch stressed the effect of im- 
migration on crime, and particularly 
the illiterate immigrant. He advocated 


RESIDENT HOOVER, in an address June 30 to the governors’ 











Enlarged Building ‘Minnesota Governor 


Operations Revealed 











Volume of Sales by Whole- 
salers and Jobbers Expands | 
5 Per Cent Between April | 
And May, Report Shows | 


its opening session in Iowa City, 
June 30. 

“We cannot stand idly by for an- 
other 10 years,” the speaker declared, 
“and see a continuance of the condi- 
tions which have developed during the 
last decade.” 

The conference, conducted under the 
sponsorship of the extension division 
of the State University of Iowa, was 











State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, June 30. 


Workers’ insurance to provide against 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 30.—Business | 
activity declined generally in May and | 
the early part of June in the third Fed- | 
eral reserve district, according to the 


The Bvreau of Prohibition ceased to 
function as a unit of the Department of | 
the Treasury at the close of business! 
June 30, and with the succeeding day} 


+- 


1921 we witnessed such a decrease in 


Amos W. W. Woodcock took over the 
administration of enforcement of the 
national prohibition act as 
Prohibition, in accordance with legisla- 
tion transferring the enforcement work 
to the Department of Justice. 

Dr. James M. Doran, who has served 
as Commissioner of Prohibition in the 
Treasury, 
dustrial Alcohol and this phase of prohi- 
bition administration remained in the 
Treasury. Dr. Deran has already named 
11 of the 12 supervisors of alcohol per- 
mits, and announced orally that he ex- 
pected to name 87 deputy supervisors 
who will serve in each of the judicial 
districts alongside of deputy adminis- 
trators whose duties relate to enforce- 
ment. 

* Cost to Be Same 

Removal of enforcement from the 
Treasury takes away some of the func- 
tions that have been in the Treasury 
since the Federal Government _ first 
began taxing the liquor traffic, and all 
of the work under the national prohibi- 
tion act has been in that 
since the statute outlawing sale of liquor 
for beverage purposes was passed. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, said orally there would 
be little difference made in the Treasury 
organization by the transfer. There will 
be fewer employes on the Treasury pay 
roll, but those removed will be paid from 
ihe Department of Justice, so the com- 
bined cost to the Federal Government 
will be the same. 

Simultaneously, with the transfer of 
the prohibition enforcement work to the 
Departme. tof Justice, there came into 
existence in the Treasury a Bureau of 
Narcotics, which was created by specia 
legislation as a means of providing 
greater freedom to the Federal Govern- 
mal efforts to curtail growth of the 
drug habit, according to the sponsors 
of the law. The narcotic enforcement 
work has been under the administration 
of Dr. Doran, and Mr. Mellon announced 
that Harry J. Anslinger, who has served 
as an Assistant Commissioner of Prohi- 
bition, would be made Acting Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics. Mr. Mellon did not 
know how soon a Commissioner would 
é named, he explained. 


The changes that took place were all 
Beef Grading Service 
Will Be Extended 


Federal Inspectors to Be Placed 
In Five Additional Cities 
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The beef grading and stamping serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture 
will soon be extended to several addi- 
tional slaughtering centers, the Depart- 
ment announced June 30. The quantity 
of beef graded and stamped in the last 
five months was 62 per cent greater than 
in the corresponding period of last year, 
the Departmen said. It is in response 
to demand for wider service that the ac- 
tivities are to be extended. The Depart- | 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

Expansion of its beef grading and 
stamping activities to previge service at 
several additional slaughter™Mg centers, 
soon after July 1, has been announced 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. These centers include Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis. 
Ex@erienced beef graders will be sta- 


tioned in the five cities to grade and 
stamp carcasses and wholesale cuts of 
beef for slaughterers at a_ nominal 


chagep- ; 
€ Federal beef grading and stamp- 
ing service was inaugurated at a few 
large slaughtering centers in May, 1927, 
in response to a widespread demand for, 
a grading service to indicate the quality 
of beef in a way that would be compre- 
hensible to the consumer. Roller stamp- 
ing devices were invented that made it 
possible to display the Federal grade 
lahel on each cut of beef. The label in- 
forms the consumer that the 
otwer cut was designated by the Federal 
grader as “U.S. Prime,” “U. S. Choice,” 
“ly, S. Good,” or “U. S. 
pending on its quality. 
The popularity of this Government 
grading and stamping produced a vol- 
ume of requests for the service from all 
branches of the meat industry, including 
slaughterers, wholesalers, retail meat 
dealers, hotel supply houses, and scores 
of hotels or restaurants in all parts of 
the country. The service was made 


available at Boston, New York, Philadel- | 


phia, Washington, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Topeka, and Omaha. The Department 
received requests for further expansion 
to additional centers, and it is in re- 
sponse to these requests that the July 
1 additions are being made. 

As evidence of the increasing demand 
for Government graded and _ stamped 
beef, the Bureau cites that there was an 
increase of 62 per cent in the quantities 
of beef graded and stamped during the 
past five months as compared with the 
sa period a year ago. 


Director of | 


became Commissioner of In- | 


department ! 


steak or | 


Medium,” de-' 


opened June 30 by a telegram from 
President Hoover, read by the chair- 
man oi the conference, Benj. F. Sham- 
baugh, professor of political science at 
the university. It read: 

“All efforts to encourage intelligent 
interest in public affairs deserve the 
support of all citizens. Such interest 
and the full discussion of all issues are 
essential to self-government.” 


W 
Urge Continuation of 
. Reclamation Policy 











Abandonment of Federal Ac- 
tivities Would Retard De- 
velopment and Injure Na- 
tion, Says Resolution 





State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, June 30. 

The conference of western governors, 
in session here June 27 and 28, adopted 
a resolution favoring continuance of the 
reclamation policy of the United States 
Government, the abandonment of which, 
the resolution said, would seriously re- 
tard the development of the West. The 
resolution follows in full text: 

Whereas the development of the West 
has been largely due to the reclamation 
of approximately 20,000,000 acres of arid 
and semiarid lands, omy 2,700,000 acres 
of which were reclaimed under the Fed- 
eral reclamation act; and 

Limitation of Private Work 

Whereas it is not probable that any 
large additional areas may be reclaimed 
by private enterprise; and 

Whereas the available water supply 
limits the additional irrigable area to ap- 


proximately 10,000,000 acres under pres- | 


ent conditions; and 

Whereas this irrigable land under the 
most favorable conditions cannot be re- 
claimed and brought into production at 


a rate greater than from 20,000 to 50,000 | 


acres a year which, no matter how im- 
portant to the West, is so small as to 
have a negligible effect in producing gen- 
eral agricultural surpluses; and 

Whereas attacks based on lack of in- 
formation, misinformation or erroneous 
assumptions have been made on Federal 
reclamation, with a view to discrediting 
it and creating a public sentiment against 
it, and ultimately causing the discontin- 
uance of Federal reclamation; and 

Economic Injury to Nation 
| Whereas the curtailment, lapse or 
abandonment of the Federal reclama- 
tion policy would seriously retard the 
|development of the West which would 
be reflected to the economic and indus- 
trial disadvantage of the Nation;-and 

Whereas the Federal reclamation re- 
volving fund was built up from*the sale 
of land, from royalties on oil, coal and 
other natural resources of the western 
| States; the available amount at the pres- | 
ent time being about $8,000,000 a year, 
derived mostly from repayment of con- 
struction costs. 

Therefore be it resolved that this con- 
ference declare: 

1. That Federal reclamation has been 
and is of great benefit to the entire Na- 
tion. 

2. That its continuance is essential to 
the future growth and prosperity of the 
West and of the Nation as a whole. 

3. That the Government through its 
proper agency publish and give wide cir- 
culation to the declaration of this con- 
ference in behalf of the national recla- 
mation policy. 





estern Governors 4 Parie-Buenos ‘hve “Mail 


a literacy test for suffrage. 


The situation is not hopeless, how- 
ever, the speaker asserted. “We can 
safely place in an educated public opin- 
ion our hope that the organized crim- 
inal will cease to be, and we shall won- 
der that he has ever allowed to be- 
come the menace which he has be- 
come,” he said. 





Is Delivered in 314 Days 


business review of the Federal Reserve | 
Bank of Philadelphia. | 

Most of the manufacturing industries | 
have entered a period of Summer quiet 


, which is characteristic of other recent 


European air mail arrived at Buenos, 


Aires in 312 days from Paris accord- 
ing to a report from Acting Commercial 
Attache James G. Burke, Buenos Aires, 
in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

A regular mail plane of the Com- 
pagnie Generale Aeropostale left Paris 
at 7 p.m. May 11 with papers and corre- 
spondence and arrived at Buenos Aires 
on the afternoon of May 14. This was 
accomplished as the result of a trans- 


Atlantic airplane flight between San 
Luis de Senegal, French West Africa 
and Natal, Brazil. Mail is Carried or- 


\e 


dinarily by fast steamers between San‘ 


Luis and Natal. 
(Tssued by Department of Commerce.) 





To Basie Radio Law 





years, according to the review. | 

Construction activity has continued to} 
expand moderately since early Spring. | 
Enlarged operations in recent weeks are | 
evidenced not only by the greater number 
of workers 
steadily since March but also by the in- 
creased consumption of such building ma- 
terials as lumber, cement, and other | 
stone and clay products. The present | 
level remains below that of other recent 
years however. 

The dollar volume of sales by whole- | 
sale and jobbing establishments showed 
an increase of almost 5 per cent between 
April and May, but remained 3 per cent 
lower than a year ago. Since the first 
of the year, according to the review,! 
business in all reporting lines has been 


who have been taken on| 


smaller as compared with that in the 
first five months of last year. 
During the first fortnight of June, 


early reports show that most wholesale 
lines are having a fair amount of busi- 
ness and that retail business is moving 
forward at a fair rate. | 

The district summary and the section 
of the review dealing with manufactur- 


,ing activities in the district follow in| 


Way Believed Clearéd 


Commission’s Counsel Says. 


Lehlbach Bill Makes Full 


Adjudication Possible 





Fundamental radio law, “now vir- 
tually a virgin field,” will be written as 
a result of the passage by Congress of 
the Lehlbach bill (H. R. 12599), which 
restores the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals to a judicial capacity in re- 
viewing decisions of the Federal Radio 
Commission, according to an oral an- 
nouncement June 30 by Thad H. Brown, 
general counsel of the Commission. 
This court, Col. Brown explained, has 
been sitting as an administrative 
?gency, passing upon decisions of the 
Commission as a “board” rather than as 
a court in a judicial capacity. The ac- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the basic WGY case last De- 
cember, he pointed out, established the 
lower court as an administrative agency, 
sitting above the Commission, under the 
radio act of 1927. The Supreme Court, 
censequently, he explained, declined to 
review cases on petitions for writs of 
certiorari from the lower court on the 


‘ground that it had no jurisdiction. 


“But the Lehlbach bill,” Col. Brown 
eyplained, “expressly provides that the 
lower court sit as a judicial tribunal and 
that appeals from it may be taken to 
the Supreme Court. The lower court 
heretofore has been an administrative 
body, reviewing primarily on the facts 
cases appealed from the Commission,” 
he said. “The new amendment, how- 
ever, provides that the court take judi- 
cial action, and in that way fundamental 
questions in this new field of jurispru- 
dence will be settled, eventually by ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court.” 

The Lehlbach bill, passed unanimously 
by both Houses, has gone to the Presi- 
dent for signature. Besides changing 
the status of the District of Columbia 
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State Inspection of Autos 


As Lieense 


Requisite Urged 





' National Conference on Highway Safety Says Mechanical 


Defects Are Causing 15 Per Cent of Deaths Occur- 


ring in Traffie Accidents 





@ YSTEMATIC State inspection of 
7 motor vehicles, and certificates of 
inspection as a prerequisite in the is- 
suance of license plates, were récom- 
mended in a statement on June 30 by 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. 

The statement. one of a series review- 
ing actions of the recent meeting of 
the conference in Washington, D. C., 
follows in full text: 

Mechanical defects in automobiles 
and other motor vehicles, due to ne- 
glect and careless use by owners, are 
causing 15 per cent of the deaths by 
traffic accident, according to facts de- 
veloped by the Third National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. 

Removal from the, streets and high- 


ways of every car in a dangerous me- 
chanical condition, whether from deé- 
fective steering gear, faulty brakes or 
broken headlights, through inspection 
under State supervision of all motor 
vehicles, was emphatically urged by 
the conference. 

It was brought out by the motor 
traffic authorities of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware that 
among 4,000,000 motor vehicles in- 
spected in those States, more than 1,- 
000,000 required brake adjustments or 
renewals, 1,000,000 required adjust- 
ment of lights, 280,000 required steer- 
ing gear repairs, and 500,000 required 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


full text: | 

Business activity in general, declined | 
in May and in the early part of June; ! 
a further drop in commodity prices, re- | 
duced demand, and curtailed operations 
being among the chief features of the 
present situation; the character of this 
recession is partly seasonal and is com-} 
mon to trade and manufacturing indus- 
try. Stocks of finished commodities in 
the main have changed little since the | 
previous month and, except for some in- 
stances of accumulation, compare favor- 
ably with those at the same time last 
year. | 

Credit Ease Evidenced 

Evidence of the prevailing ease of 
credit continues to accumulate in this 
district as in the country. Over recent 
months the banks have reported an in- 


}crease in deposits materially in excess | 


| 


| citizenship by residence abroad after her 
marriage to an alien. 


| ship by marriage to an alien prior to 


| simple affirmative act in a court of com- 
| petent jurisdiction. 


of the demands of their customers for | 
loans, with the result that surplus funds 
have been used in the purchase of invest- 
ments and commercial paper. Borrow- | 
ings from the Federal Reserve Bank 
have heen in small volume and the re- 
serve ratio of this bank has been unusu- 
ally high, signifying ample loaning 
power. During the past month large 
member banks in Philadelphia made a 
further reduction in the rates charged 
on commercial loans to prime customers. | 

Manufacturing.—Most of the manufac- | 
turing industries have entered a period | 
of Summer quiet characteristic of other | 
recent years. The market for finished 
goods generally varies from fair to poor | 
and salee have declined since the middle 
of last month. 

Sales are also smaller than at the same | 
time last year, owing at least in part to 


| 
| 
| 
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Citizenship Law 
On Women Revised 





Senate Approves Measure 


Amending Act of 1922 





The Senate, June 30, approved and | 
sent to the President the bill (H. R. 
10960), revising the laws relating to the 
citizenship and naturalization of married 
women. 

Section 1 of the bill strikes out of the | 
act of 1922 the presumption that a na- | 
tive born woman loses her United States | 

The second section amends the 1922 
act to provide a method whereby the 
native born woman who lost her citizen- 


Sept. 22, 1922, may be repatriated by a 


She may go before 
a naturalization examiner, prove that 
she has lost her citizenship under our 
naturalization laws, then go into court 
and take the oath of allegiance. This 
amendment repeals the one-year resi- 
dence requirement, the posting of the 
name for 30 days, and the requiring of 
native-born women the same searching 
examination and naturalization process 
as is required of foreign-born aliens. 
The last section of the measure per- | 
mits native-born women who have lost 
théir citizenship by marriage to an alien 
to return t& the United States outside 


| the quota, notwithstanding her marital 
| status has been terminated. 


In order to obtain enactment of the 
bill at the current session, the Senate, 
at the request of Senators Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, and La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, disagreed with 
amendmeats of the Senate Immigration 
Committee, which had expanded the bill 
to include many other cases of conflicts | 
of citizenship. 


ernors. I especially welcome the op- 
portunity at this time to express my 
appreciation for the cooperation that 
the governors and their associates in 
county and municipal affairs have 
given to me in organizing the ex- 
pansion of public works to alleviate 
the unemployment which has resulted 
from the stock market crash of last 
November. 

The request for such cooperation 
which I issued to the governors and 
mayors at the end of November last 
met not only with immediate hearty 
assurances from almost all State offi- 
cials, but has been followed by action 
productive of most important results. 
I feel that some report of the results 
of that cooperative effort is not only 
of interest but is due to your body. 

To definitely organize so as to pre- 
vent the activity in public works from 
receding’ like otheractivities in depres- 
sion, and to speed them up in anti@ipa- 
tion of future needs so as to alleviate 
unemployment in such a time is a 
new experiment in our economic life of 
the first importance, and the success 
which has attended this effort, the 
enlarged understanding of its vital im- 
portance, the new paths of organiza- 
tion which is has opened, represent an 
advance in economic thought in gov- 
ernment and in service to our people. 

We have hitherto regarded great 
business depressions with their in- 
evitable train of unemploymest ard 
hardships as an inevitable fever which 
must run its course, and in former 
times if public works were undertaken 
in alleviation of unemployment it has 
been in the sense of semicharity. This 
time the Nation has realized that as a 
sound economic policy that prudent 
expedition of construction could be to 
an important degree used as a balance 
wheel to maintain security of employ- 
ment, to maintain consumption of 
goods, to thus contribute to economic 
stability and above all to relieve hard- 
ship. 

Results Appraised 

We have since the first of January 
a full six months of organized effort 
from which we can begin to appraise 
results. Ir all previous depressions, 
the volume of public works has di- 
minished because the State and munic- 
ipal governments, feeling the effects 
of such depression in taxes, in prob- 
lems of finance, and in the general 
psychology of retrenchment, have 
themselves followed the general trend. 
In the great depressions of 1908 and 


Extension of Credit 


On New Wheat Asked 


Kansas Governor Asks More 
Farm Board Purchases 











State of Kansas: 
Topeka, June 30. 

Kansas bankers have been requested 
by Governor Clyde M. Reed to extend 
credit on the 1930 wheat crop so that 
farmers can protect themselves against 
the present low price. He also has 
renewed his suggestion that the Federal 
Farm Board purchase and withdraw from 
the market an additional 25,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. 

Slow movement of wheat to market 
will boost the price, the governor stated 
orally in his appeal to the bankers. 

Sends Telegram to Mr. Legge 

His suggestion to the Federal Farm 

Board was @ontained in a telegram to 
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‘intermediate credit 
plementary loans from the Farm Board, | 


public works. Had matters followed 
their previous course, we should during 
the past six months have undoubtedly 
seen a diminution in volume of em- 
ployment in public works over normal 
times. But on this occasion we wit- 
ness « large increase, 

The Depariment of Commerce in- 
forms me that the totals expended or 
contracted for in new public works 
and ‘cetterments by national, State, 
and iocal governments, in these last 
six months have not been less than 
$1,700,000,000, and that this exceeds 
even the bocm year of 1929 by over 
$200,000,000, and the organized effort 
to which you have contributed so much 
in creaticn will, I am confident, go 
still further in its accom;lishments. 
It takes time to plan public works, to 
legislate, to finance them, to assemble 
materiais, to enter contracts so that 
the second half of the year promises 
even greater results—particularly is 
this true for our Federal appropria- 
tions and our plans for roads, build- 
ings, ships, and other Federal im- 
provements are much enlarged in our 
fiscal year beginning today. 

Business Has Aided 


Nor should I omit reference to the 
effort of our utilities and our leading 
business concerns to cooperate with 
us in the increase of construction. They 
have shown courageous faith in the 
future and their expansion of employ- 
ment which they have provided in con- 
struction and betterment works ex- 
ceeds even the $200,000,000 of increase 
over 1929 accomplished by the public 
authorities. 

I am happy to say that this coopera- 
tion of efforts of all branches of the 
Government, State, local and Federal 
are still continuing. 

We have every need for continued se- 
rious effort. We are pioneering a new 
path for the future which shall add to 
the orderly progress of the Nation. 
Every dollar of work we provide now 
adds to the security of the home in 
this time of stress. It adds courage 
and hope in time of adversity. Re- 
newed resolutions for even further ef- 
fort in every tSate and every com- 
munity, and in the Federal Govern- 
ment, will add faith in early recovery. 
The splendid endowment of our coun- 
try of fortitude, courage, boundless 
energy and resources, together with 
unity of effort is the guarantee gf re- 
cuperation. To that unity of action 
your members have made notable con- 
tribution. 





Record Total of Loans 
Allotted by Farm Board 
The Federal Farm Board sent out more 
money June 30 for commodity loans than 
it had ever distributed on any other day, 
the Chairman of the Board, Alexander 
Legge, stated orally June 30. He did 
not state the amount distributed or the 
total amount of Board funds outstand- 
ing. 


Loans on agricultural commodities are | 


national 
its 


made by the Board through 
marketing agencies organized with 
aid. 

Mr. Legge stated that loans on wheat, 
including the money advanced by 
banks and the sup- 


probably will total 80 to 85 per cent of 
the price of the wheat. He estimated 
that the Farm Board’s share would be 
about 10 cents a bushel. Funds to finance 


wheat marketing can be had easily from | 


banks at reasonable Mr, Legge 


said, 


rates, 





Credit Is Said to Be Offered 
By Three-fourths of Retailers 





Federal Survey Found to Reveal That Nearly Every Com- 
modity May Be Obtained Either on Open Credit 
Or on Installment Basis 





RACTICALLY every commodity of- 
- fered through retail stores may be 
purchased either on open credit or in- 
stallments, or both, it was revealed in 
a recent national retail credit swrevey 
by the domestic commerce division of 
the Department of Commerce, accord- 
ing to an oral statement June 30 on 
behalf of the division. 

It was explained that out of a total 
of more than 35,000 reports from re- 
tail outlets covering 33 _ principal 
groups of commodities, three-fourths 
of the outlets were extending open 
credit, 18.7 per cent were extending 
installment terms, agd 20 per cent sold 
for cash only. 

Though many of the 33 lines of trade 
had only a small percentage of stores 
offering installment credit, there were 
11 lines which had more than one-third 


of the outlets offering these terms. 
Percentages of store offering goods on 
an open credit basis varied from 35 per 
cent for boot and shoe stores to 98 per 
cent for lumber and building material 
dealers, it was stated. 

The automobile industry headed the 
list in the number of sales handled on 
the installment plan. Of 580 firms re- 
porting, 98.6 per cent offered install- 
ment credit, while 85.1 per cent used 
open cfedit also. Establishments re- 
tailing musical instruments and sheet 
music were second, with 77.1 per cent 
operating on the installment theory, 
and 64.5 per cent offering open credit. 

Of the 1,073 stores selling radio sets 
and supplies, 68.9 per cent used install- 
ment credit, while 67.7 per cent used 





[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 


the | 


|unemployment, and to provide for re- 
/tirement in old age, was advocated by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New 
York, in an address at the opening ses- 
sion June 30, of the governors’ confer- 
ence, meeting in Salt Lake City. 

“That the broad principles of insur- 
ance can be made to meet the basic prob- 
lems of unemployment and of old-age 
want seems to me a business proposal 
}which is sound,” declared Governor 
Rosevelt. 


State Rights Upheld 


Another speaker at the opening ses- 
| sion, Governor Theodore Christianson, of 
| Minnesota, protested against too great 
centralization of power in the Federal 
Government, and asserted that progress 
and security lie in strong local govern- 
| ments. 

“Every question which concerns one 
| State only should be decided by the 
| people of that State, without suggestion 
;or interference from the Federal Gov- 
ernment or from any other State,” he 
contended. The taking over by the Fed- 
{eral Government of any function from 
|a State government is justified, he main- 
| tained, only if the exercise of the func- 
| tion is essential to the national welfare, 
‘and cannot be exercised with reasonable 
efficiency by the State. (An authorized 
|summary of Governor Christianson’s ad- 
| dress will be found on page 6.) 

| A proposed plan for the establishment 
| of a permanent administrative commit- 
jtee to act as a research and service 
| organization for State governments and 
their branches was laid before the con- 
| ference in a report of the chairman of 
jthe executive committee, Governor George 
| H. Dern, of Utah. 

| (The full text of Governor Dern’s re- 
| port will be found on page 6.) 

Welcoming addresses were given by 
Governor Dern and by the mayor of Salt 
Lake City, John F. Bowman. A response 
was made by Governor Louis L. Emmer- 
son, of Illinois. 

Stating that 90 per cent of our citi- 
zens are concerned with the possibilities 
of unemployment and of old age want, 
Governor Roosevelt reviewed the present 
economic situation, and said: 

“Personally I differ with some eminent 
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’ _ 
‘Embargo by England 
On Apples Criticized 





| Measure Said to Discriminate 
| Against United States Fruit 





! 
| Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, June 30. 

The real object of the British embargo 
| against certain grades of American ap- 
| eee is to give the English time to mar- 

ket their own Fall crop, acco.ding to a 
| statement issued June 28 by the com- 
|missioner of agriculture, George W. 
Koiner. 

He said that the excuse to the effect 
that the British wished to keep out “ap- 
ple fruit fly” is meaningless. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 
| The term “apple fruit fly”, 
| nite that I am unable to Rell what is 
meant by it. There is no insect by that 
name in Virginia. Nor do I know of any 
insect to be found in this State which 
could prove a menace to European fruit, 
except such insects as the codlin moth, 
which are already common to both coun- 
tries, 

1 think the real object of the embargo 
is to give the English time to market 
their own Fall crop of apples, which is 
placed on the market by the time early 
American apples usually begin arriving 
in Europe. 

As far as its effect on American apple 
| growers this year is concerned it should 

not be serious, since the crop is a small 
one and we can afford to export much 
smaller quantities than we did in 1929, 
It is also doubtful whether the embargo 
will result in any lasting benefit to the 
English fruit growers. We can hold our 
fruit in storage until the time limit ex- 
| pires and then ship it across. 

The embargo is manifestly unfair to 
the American fruit growers unless it is 
made applicable to those of Canada as 
well, since Canada has the same apple 
insects as the United States. 





is so indefi- 





The British ban against the importa- 
tion of certain grades of American 
apples during part of the year will be 
| fully investigated by the Department of 
Agriculture, the Secretary, Arthur M, 
| Hyde stated orally, June 30. 

“It has been intimated that the present 
ban, effective from July 7 to Nov. 15,isa 
British reprisal against our new tariff,” 
the Secretary said. “The British vigor- 
ously deny this. There is no present 
proof that this is true. We are seeking 
through diplomatic channels and other 
sources additional information, and we 
are gathering all possible facts on the 
apple fly situation in this country and 
Canada to determine definitely whether 
the British viewpoint is justified from an 
entomological standpoint.” 


ay 
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, Cities From Farms 
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Accuser Appears Sale of Industrial Machinery Steps to Reduce 
Again at Senate To Europe Gains 28 Per Cent Water Diversion 
Hearing on Ergot At Chicago Shown 
D | 


Shipments to All Principal Markets of World Showed Sub- 
+H. W. Ambruster Asserts Re- ‘Sanitary District Report Lists, 


stantial Increases in 1929, Survey by Com- 
merce Department Reveals 

conditioning of Drug ‘Has 

Been Going on for Years 


Openly’ 


At the closing session of the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture June 30 for the investigation of 
charges of laxityvin the enforcement of 
the drug law, Howard W. Ambruster, 
drug importer of New. York, who made 
the charges, appeared in rebuttal to tes- 
timony brought by representatives of 
the Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in denial of the 
charges. 

Sanford G. Gable, special agent of the 
Customs Bureau, and W. R. M. Wharton, 
eastern cistrict representative of, the 
Drug Administiation, of New York, also 
,appeared to testify with reference to 
specific testimony. 

Mr. Ambruster, early in the hearings, 
testified that the Manhattan Milling and 
Drying Company of Broklyn, N. Y., had 
offered to “recondition” inferior ergot! 
for him, “guaranteeing that it would 
be passed by the Drug Administration 
following such reconditioning.” 

Plant Inspection Narrated 

Mr. Ambruster charged that this 
practice of reconditioning inferior crude 
drugs “has been goi on openly for 
years,” with the AdminiStration’s knowl- 
edge. He told the committee that in the 
company of Special Agent Cable, he had 
gone to the plant and inspected the work, 
without the company’s knowledge; that! 
Mr. Cable was a Federal agent, and 
that signed copies of their report were 
submitted to the officials of the Treasury 

_Department. Wo action was ever taken, | 
he said, and when Mr. Cable was asked 
by-Mr. Ambruster to testify to his part 
in the investigation before the Senate 
Committee, he said he had been warned, 
under threat, by his superiors, not to 
do so. 

These charges were denied by repre- 
sentatives of the Administration at 

_ former hearings. 

Mr. Wharton, again denying the 
, charges June 30, declared that “Mr. Am- 
. bruster set out deliberately to get Mr. 
Cable to go with him to the Manhattan 
Company to get statements that he could 
use for his own purpose. It was not 
an official Treasury Department inves- 
tigation, and no report was ever made 
to the Customs Bureau.” 

Mr. Wharton declared that the wholz 
affair was a “frame up” on the part of 
Mr. Ambruster. Mr. Ambruster _ re- 
torted that the statement was a “lie.” 

Referring to former testimony, of 
. Walter G. Campbell, Chief of the Drug 
Administration, relative te conditional 
entry of inferior ergot under customs 
redelivery bond to reputable manufac- 
turers for use in the manufacture into 
U.S. P. standard fluid extract of ergot, 
Mr. Ambruster declared that the re- 
leases were made _ indiscriminately to 
. manufacturers and importers, “and not 
even reliable importers.” 

Denies Product Substandard 

Declaring that the Drug Administra- 
tion had “devoted its time on the stand 
to attacks upon me.” Mr. Ambruster re- 
ferred to testimony of the Administra- 
tion representatives regarding fluid ex- 
tract of ergot, U. S. P. Rusby, manu- 
factured from Mr. Ambruster’s crude 
ergot, which the Administration said had 
been found to be substandard in potency. 

“This charge is absolutely false,” Mr. 
Ambruster said, “and I am prepared to 
refute it in any court of law.” 

Mr. Ambruster declared that he was 
“given an opportunity in July, 1929, to 
retire independent,” when he was ap- 
proached by a man “giving his name as 
‘Ben Grey, Incorporated,’ who asked me 

_ ‘what I wanted.’ ” 

Mr. Ambruster declared that he was 
“interested only in finding out the facts, 
and I am going to do it if it strips me 
of every penny I own and if it takes 
'10 years.” 

“IT am either right or wrong,” he said, 
“and the facts are either in the records 
of the Department or they are not.” 

-* He concluded by asking the Commit- 
tee “not to consider the hearings closed 
until the records of the Department, 
which have been denied me, are made 
available.” 

(Excerpts from the — stenographie 
transcript of testimony before the Com- 
mittee on June 26, including statements 
by Dr. E. Fullerton Cook, chairman of 
the revision committee of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, and Dr. J. J. 
- Durrett, of the Food, Drug and Insecti- 
cide Administration, witnesses; and | 
statements by Senator Copeland (Dem.), | 
of New York, while interrogating wit- 
nesses, will be found on page 8.) 


Virginia Governor Makes 
~ ° 
July 5 Legal Holiday 
Commonwealth of Virginia: 
= Richmond, June 30. 
July 5 will be a legal holiday in Vir-| 
ginia, as well as July 4, according to a 


proclamation issued by Governor John! 
Garland Pollard. 


District of Columbia 
Funds Are Provided 


House Adopts Resolution to 
Continue Present Outlays 


By S. R. 


March 


Industrial Machinery Division, Department of Commerce 


Statistics which have recently become 
available show how the United States; 
exports of industrial machinery in 1929— | 


|valued at more than $225,000,000 and | 


representing the greatest volume of any 
year since 1921—were absorbed. This 
information has been awaited with spe- ' 
cial interest in view of the efforts of 
many countries to cut down imports and | 
build up their domestic industries, the | 
increasing competition between world | 
suppliers of industrial machinery, the | 
pressure for long-term credits and price- 
cutting, and the well-known fact that | 
American machinery continues to sell on 
a quality rather than a price basis and 
upon the strictest payment terms.* These | 
considerations, with the fact that the 
American product, which sells in such 
large volume abroad, is produced by the 
highest paid labor in the world and com- 
mands the highest prices in world mar- 
kets, make an analysis of these export | 
returns of unusual importance. 

Europe, aided by the best year it has 
enjoyed since the World War, held first 
place as a market for American indus- 
trial machinery, surpassing all Latin | 
America in this respect for the second 
consecutive year—this despite the fact | 


onan teed 
As Market for Food. 


Apples and Prunes Among 
Items Which Find Sale in 
Nation’s Markets 


| area, 
|nature of this trade in the subsequent 


By Charles F. Stephenson 
Assistant Trade Commissioner, Department 
of Commerce, at Buenos Aires 

Argentina qpntinue: to offer a good 
market for certain classes of American 
foodstuffs, its annual imports of these | 
commodities in recent years from the 
United States approximating $9,500,000. 
Over 90 per cent of the imported food- 
stuffs enter through the port of Buenos 
Aires. 

Up to and including the year 1928 the 
largest single item was for the purchase | 
of American eggs. During 1929, how- | 
ever, the value of imported American 
rice exceeded the value of eggs imported 
from the United States. Other impor- 
tant foodstuffs imported from the United 
States are apples, rice, sardines, dried 
prunes and dried fruit in general, and 
cottonseed oil. There is also a growing 
demand for manufactured foodstuffs such 
as certain varieties of breakfast foods 
and certain kinds of canned fish such as | 
iobster and crabmeat. The consumption 


{of fresh and canned squid is growing | 


and it would appear that the market for | 
fresh salmon, filet of haddock, North) 
Atlantic mackerel and the like could be 
increased. 
Demand for Eggs 

Aygentina is the second best foreign 
market for American fresh eggs. The 
demand for imported fresh eggs begins 
in March and endures until late July. 
In 1925 there were 4,301,000 kilos im- 
ported (kilo equals *2 1/5 pounds) 
whereas in 1928 a total of 8,024,000 kilos ! 
were purchased abroad. Up to and in- 
cluding 1927 the United States furnished 
from 70 to 75 per cent of the eggs im- 
ported, with Italy, Germany and the} 


| United Kingdom supplying respectable 


quantities. 

In former years the imports of un- 
hulled rice were considerable but in re- 
cent years the imports of unhulled rice | 
have so diminished that none was im- 
ported during the years 1927 and 1928 
and even for some years prior to 1927 
average annual imports of unhulled rice 
were less than 100 tons. It is said that 
five Argentine firms some years import 
as much as 75 per cent of the rice 
brought in. The Argentine official sta- 
tistics do not differentiate between the 
imports of polished and unpolished rice. 


Apple Imports Growing 

The imports of fresh apples into Ar- 
gentina have greatly increased in recent 
years. From some 200,000 kilos im- | 
ported during the immediate postwar | 
years, apple imports now amount to 
something over 2,000,000 kilos annually | 
and demands for same are increasing as | 
the- Argentines become aware of the 
quality and richness of American apples. 

The United States is the principal 
source, supplying about 84 per cent. 
Other important exporting nations are 
Chile and New Zealand. The apples in | 
demand are the best types of the Ameri- | 
can Northwestern and Shenandoah varie- 
ties. Argentina ranks among the first | 
half dozen leading foreign markets for | 
American apples; some 60 per cent of 
the shipments from the United States to 
Argentina being packed in boxes, the re- 
mainder in barrels. 

Imports of dried prunes are iffereas- 
ing, the latest statistics indicating that 
nearly .3,000,000 kilos were brought in 
from abroad during 1928. The United 


| States is the prin@ipal foreign source of | 
, supply, furnishing from 60 to 70 per 


cent. France is also shown as an im- | 
portant source, furnishing some 30 per 
cent. The so-called French prunes, 
which are now quoted at prices inferior | 
to American varieties, are said to have 
been produced in the United States dur- 
ing 1928. Imports of raisins are also 


‘an important item, the yearly value of 


United | 


some approximating $200,000 ad | 
States is 


States currency. The United 


|volume of machinery. 
| machinery and construction and convey- | 5 e 
| along with the Southwest Side project | 
' 
| 


| countries. 


| spectively, 
| Memorial h 
|failure of Amherst College to accept it, 


that shipments to Latin America were 
the largest in many years. 
to Europe were valued at $79,800,000 
and represented a 28 per cent increase 
over the 1928 total, which was, in turn, 
the largest since the immediate postwar 
years. : 


| Substantial Increases 


Termed Significant 


This substantial growth in sales to the 
world’s most highly competitive markets 
is significant, in view of the questions 
raised from time to time as to the abil- 
ity of the American product to compete 
effectively with lower-priced foreign ma- 
chinery. It iS true, however, that this 
trade was largely in highly improved 
specialized machinery, as the, European 


' demand for the simpler types of general 
purpose machinery is being largely sup-’ 


plied by domestic industry. Nearly one- 
third of the total shipments to Europe 
consisted of metal working-machinery. 
Shipments to all of the principal mar- 
ket areas of the world showed substan- 
tial increases, and were the largest for 


| many years with the single exception of 
' the 


West Indies. Canada, including 
Newfoundland and «Labrador, with the 


urgent requirements of a pioneer coun- | 


try, continued to absorb an increasing 
Metal-working 


ing machinery were the two leading 
items in this trade, shipments in each 


| group being in excess of $8,000,000, al- 


though power-generating machinery and 
textile, sewing, and shoe machinery also 
shared well. 

Trade with South America, Mexico 
and Central America, and the West In- 
dies all moved upward, despite adverse 
conditions in several countries in this 
Some light will be thrown on the 


discussion of shipments to individual 
The largest proportion of the 
exports was in mining, oil-well, and 
pumping machinery. 


Exports to Australia, 
Asia and Africa Gain 


Exports to Asia, Australia, and Africa 
exceeded those of any recent years, and 
indicate that the industrialization of 
these countries, which received a tempo- 
rary setback immediately following the 
war, is now proceeding on a more nor- 
mal basis. o 

The trade with Soviet Russia in Eu- 
rope and with France was probably the 
mo# interesting feature of the year. 
Within the short space of four years 


Russia has moved from twelfth to third | 


largest customer of the United States, 
the gain for the years 1927 and 1928 be- 
ing approximately $2,000,000 each, while 


that for 1929 was in excess of $5,000,000. | 
It must be borne in mind, however, that | 
this trade has been stimulated by Rus- | 


sia’s ambitious industrial plans and can- 
not be taken as an indication of a nor- 
mal or permanent expansion, This trade 


|is now abnormally large as a result of 


Russia’s five-year industrial plan which 
took effect with the fiscal year 1928-29. 
Shipments to Russia have 


and oil refining machinery, although con- 


struction and conveying machinery also | 
7) 


held an important place. 

Shipments to France showed a sharp 
gain, despite the fact that France has 
at her command the very convenient “de- 
liverie8 in kind” system of obtaining her 
machinery requirements from Germany, 
whereby they are charged to reparations 
account. More than half of the trade 
with France was in metal-working ma- 
chinery, a fact which may be accounted 
for largely by retooling operations on 


| the part of the leading French automo- 


bile manufacturers and also by the es- 
tablishment of American branch fac- 
tories. Exports to the United Kingdom 
were the largest in many years and con- 
sisted mostly of metal-working machin- 
ery, followed by textile machinery and 
industrial sewing machines. 


Senate Passes Measure 
To Restore ‘Puerto Rico’, 


The Senate on June 30 passed a bill 
(S. J. Res. 193) to change the name of 
the Island of Porto Rico to “Puerto 
Rico.” 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, chairman of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs, explained 
that the change is proposed on the 
unanimous request of >» legislature of 
the island. Puerto Rido is the historic 
name which was used for centuries until 
arbitrarily changed when the 
States annexed the island, he said. 


Library of Congress Made Alternate 


The exports | 


| Depends on Bond Issues 


consisted | 
mainly of metal-working and oil-well | 


Expenditures of 
917,602 on Préject Up 
To Dec. 31, 1928 


| The first semiannual report of the 
jsanitary district of Chicago made pur- 
|/suant to the provisions of the decree of 


the Supreme Court of the United States, | 


in the Great Lakes water diversion case 
was filed with the court June 30. 


Under the teyms of the decree of the 
;court, a report to be submitted twice 
|annually showing the progress made in 
the construction program set forth by the 
sanitary district to reduce the water di- 
| version from Lake Michigan as directed 
'in the opinion of the court in the case 
{of Wisconsin et al. v. The Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago, original Nos. 7-12. 

Contracts Under Way 

The report disclosed that contracts ag- 
gregating a value of $63,355,422.76 had 
been completed on Dec. 31, 1928. This 
included work done on the Des Plains 
River project, the Calumet project, the 
| North Side project, the West Side proj- 
‘ect and miscellaneous plants and sewers. 
| On the same date works under con 
| tract on the North Side and West Side 
projects, for which $18,562,180 had been 
| expended and for the completion of which 
| $11,473,863 more was necessary. 
| Future work on all these projects 
! and the Chicago River Controlling Works 
| for construction after Dec. 1, 1928, was 
| planned at an estimated cost of $187,- 
| 693,683, bringing the grand total of com- 
pleted and proposed construction up to 
| $269,557,285.83. Of this amount it was 
pointed out $81,917,602 had been ex- 
pended up to Dec. 1, 1928. atl 
| The work accomplished by the sani-| 
|tary district in the construction of sew- | 
|age treatment works during the period | 
|from Dec. 31, 1928, to Apr. 21, 1930, the | 
|report declares, as measured by con-| 
| struction expenditures amounted to $7,- | 
| 895,244, leaving $179,744,438.58 worth of 
| the work still°to be accomplished. 


| The financial condition of the sani- 
tary district of Chicago is such that at, 
| the present time all funds for new con- 
| struction work must be obtained from) 
the sale of bonds. An amendment to} 
\the sanitary district act provided that | 


j after Dec. 31, 1928, all bond issues for | 
| cons 


truction purposes should be sub- 
mitted to a referendum of the voters ot 
the district. ~ | 

The Illinois General Assembly, by an 
amendment to the sanitary district act | 
in 1929, authorized the issuing of $27,- 
000,000 of bonds without referendum anu 


|at the present time $16.850,000 of this 


Portions of two 
$6,000,000 were} 


remains to be issued. 
bond issues totaling 
advertised for sale June 26, 1930, to| 
cover the construction needs of the im- | 
mediate future. 
General elections in the sanitary dis- | 
trict of Chicago are held biennially. The 
‘defeat of a bond issue at any one elec- 
;tion would seriously hamper*the execu- | 
tion of this comprehensive program. 
The trustees of the sanitary district 
of Chicago, in, an effort to avoid this 
contingency, passed a resolution May | 
15, 1930, requesting the governor of Mhi- | 
nois to call a special session of the 
legislature to carefully consider the ques- | 
tion of authorizing the sanitary district | 
of Chicago to issue, without a_ refer- 
endum, bonds for construction purposes 
to the amount of $20,000,000 per year 
for the next six years to enable it to 
carry out the program proposed to the 


supreme court. | 


Governor Fails to Act 

A special committee waited upon the 

governor with this resolution and ear- 
nestly urged that he assist in obtaining 
this financial relief. The governor re- 
fused to call a special session of the 
legislature for this purpose. 
The population in the sanitary district 
of Chicago for the year 1930 is estimated 
in the report as 3,710,000. The indus- 
|trial wastes in the district are estimated 
as equivalent to 1,732,000 additional per- 
sons. 

The extent of the operation of sewage 
treatment plants at the present time is 
stated to be equal to 100 per cent treat- 
ment of the sewage of 1,144,000 persons 


ent possible 100 per cent treatment. This 
| indicates the treatment of 24.8 per cent 
of the total sewage within the sanitary 
district. On April 21, 1930, the treat- 
ment was 16.7 per cent of the total. 

| As to water diversion it is stated that 
|after July 1, 1930, the diversion will be 
made in compliance with the decree of 





United the court, which limits the net diversion the southern district of Texas; 


ito 6,500 c. f. s. up to Dee. 31, 1935. 





$81,-| 


out of 4,625,700 which would be the pres- | 


THE SENATE convened at noon, 
June 30. Senator Johnson (Rep.), 
of California, submitted a minority re- 
port from the Committee on Foreign , 
Relations on the London naval treaty. 
(Full text is printed on page 3.) 
| Conferees were named on, various 
| bills in which the two Houses are in 
| disagreement, including the second de- 
ficiency bill. Conferees naméd on that 
bill include Senators Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington; Hale (Rep.), of Maine; 
| Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado; Overman 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, and Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia. ™* 
| Senators Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, and Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, paid brief tribute to Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, former Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, whose death occurred 
June 30. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 

presented for printing in the Congres- 

| sional Record a letter from Maj. Gen. 
T. Q. Ashburn, of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, relating to opera- 
tion of barge lines. (Detailed discus- 
sion, page 10.) 

The Senate adopted a resolution, in- 
troduced by Senator Hebert (Rep.), of 
Rhode Island, directing the Tariff Com- 
mission to investigate the cost of pro- 
duction of shoe laces. 

The Senate began consideration of 


| unobjected bills on theecalendar. 
| 


Senate _ | 


7 AFTER the call of the calendar was 
| completed, the Senate passed leg- 
islation amending the law relative 
to citizenship and naturalization of 
married women. (Details on page 1.) 

On motion of Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader, 
the Senate proceeded with the vet- 
erans’ bill. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, spoke on an amend- 
ment which he and Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, had introduced. 

Upon the motion of Senator Bing- 
ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, the Sen- 
ate took a recess to welcome the crew 
of the airplane “Southern Cross,” 
which recently completed a westward 
trip across the Atlantic. 

The Senate adopted a resolution, in- 
troduced by Senator Copeland, direct- 
ing af investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission relating to certain commodi- 
ties. (Detailed discusson on page 12. 

nm 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
urged the adoption of the amendment. 
Figures relating to the cost of the bill 
were submitted by Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 

The Senate recessed at 5:17 p. m. to 
noon, July 1. 


House of Representatives 


THE HOUSE met at noon, June 30. * tion at Army air posts and other mili- 


‘The resolution (H. J. Res. 373) 
continuing appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in lieu of the bill 
(H. R. 10813) was adopted. A reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 384) making avail- 
able appropriations for the increase 
of salaries of police and firemen in the 
District of Columbia also was adopted. 

A 


HE HOUSE agreed to a resolution 

(H. J. Res. 388) making provision 
for the construction of the new home 
of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia on the plaza facing the 
United States Capitol. ‘ 

A resolution (H. J. Res. 389) to pro- 
vide appropriations for the salaries 
of the pages who serve in the two 
Houses, during the Summer recess, 
was adopted. ; 

The House then took up the bill (S. 
215), readjisting salaries of Federal 
civil service employes both at Wash- 
ington and in the field, as a reclassifi- 
cation of civilian positions under the 
Welsh Act of May 28, 1928. The esti- 
mated cost of the increased schedules, 
according to Representative Lehlbach 
(Rep.), of Newark, N, J., one of the 
sponsors of the bilj, will be $2,875,000. 
The Howse adopted the conference re- 
port on the bill. 

A 


‘THE HOUSE passed the bill (S. 
3691) to amend the Cable Immi- 
gration Act of May 28, 1928, to* permit 
the wife of a native-born American 
citizen and World War veteran to join 
her husband in the United States. The 
bill, which passed the House Apr. 17, 
while amending that act, would apply 
to “extremely few cases,” according 
to the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion majority report. The bill, accord- 
ing to a minority report of the Com- 
mittee, is “to admit an immigrant 
plainly excluded by the Taw, hecause 
of the power and influence of that im- 
migrant’s connections.” 

The minority report and the House 
debate referred to the case of Anna 
Minna Venzke Ulrich. It said that 
John Munsill Ulrich, prior to marry- 
ing her, was informed that she would 
be unable to obtain an immigration 
visa, The bill passed, and now goes 
to the President. 

A 
THE HOUSE passed the Bacharach 
bill (H. R. 12742) to adjust the 
salaries of certain personnel in the 
United States customs service. A 
number of bills relating to construc- 


Executive Nominations 
Are Favorably Reported 


The names of two new District of Co- 
/lumbia Supreme Court justices were or- 
|dered favorably reported to the Senate 
| June 30 by the Judiciary Committee. The 
nominees are Oscar Luhring and Joseph 
W. Cox. ‘ 

The Committee also ordered favorable 
reports to the Senate on Henry M. 
Holden to be United States attorney in 

sa W. 
Butler to be marshal in the west@n dis- 
trict of Missouri, and Richard B. Quinn 
to be marshal in the western district of 
Oklahoma. 


Trustee for Folger Shakespeare Gift George Eastman Named 


Trust Fund Board Will Administer Endowment if It Is Not 


Done by Amherst o 


The University of Chicago and the 


Library of Congress Trust Fund Board | trustees <«f Amherst will fail to accepi| nial Commission. 
/are made second and third recipients, re- 


the Folger Shakespeare 
in event of the 


of 
trusteeship, 


according to a statement on June 30 by 
the Library of Congress. 
The Library of Congress Trust Fund 


r Chicago University 


| There is no reason to believe that the 


the trust. It now develops, however, thac 
|Mr. Folger specified in his will that, if 
they do decline it, or if Amherst College 
should cease to exist, the trust is to 
|vesit in a similar fashicn in the trustees 
of the University of Chicago, and if these 
| trustees also decline it, or if the Univer- 


‘To Bicentennial Commissian 


President Hoover, it was announced 
jorally at the White House on June 30, 
has appointed George Eastman, head of 
|the Eastman Kodak Company, as a mem- 
ber of the George Washington Bicenten- 
He succeeds Hanford 
MacNider, recently appointed American 
Minister to Canada. 


New York to Restrict 
_ Burlding Bond Rates 


tary stations were passed. 

The Speaker announced the res- 
ignation of Representative Drive, 
(Dem.), of Osceola, Ark., from the 
special committee investigating Com- 
munist activities in the United States 
and appointed in his place Representa- 
tive Hall (Dem.), of Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

The House then, on motion of Rep- 
resentative Parker (Rep.). of Salem, 
N. Y., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, de- 
bated the Hudson bill (H. R. 11204) 
for creation of a separate border pa- 
trol service in the Treasury Defart- 
ment, under the same Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who supervises 
the Customs and Coast Guard services. 
The consideration of the bill was not 
completed. 

Representative Temple (Rep.), of 
Washington, Pa., was elected Chair- 
man of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, succeeding the late Rep- 
resentative’ Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The House then at 5:03 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon, July 1. 


Vote Is Expected 
| On Law Study Fund 


Bill May Be Considered Before 
Glass Amendment 


Votes in both the Senate and the House 


on the Commission on Law Observance | 


jand Enforcement appropriation of the 
| second deficiency bill (H. R. 12902) are 
in prospect heitre a final decision is 
reached on the Glass amendment which 
will restrict the invegtigators to prohibi- 
‘tion enforcement. 

While the Senate conferees were only 


will convene formally for the first time 
July 1 informal discussions have been 
in progress on the bill for two days. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
author of the Amendment which the Sen- 
| ate adopted by a vote of 35 to 30 limiting 
the Commission to prohibition activities 
jand providing only $50,000 instead of 
the $250,000 requested, stated orally that 
the conferees will report a disagreement 
on this item. 

Pursuant to the wishes of President 
Hoover, who has declared the Commis- 
sion will continue on private funds if 
public money is not forthcoming, the 
House conferees will seek to obtain from 
the House instructions to agree to the 
Senate amendment, with an amendment, 
which will restore the original wording 


| 000, said Mr. Glass. 
| n |} such an 
{appointed June 30, and the conference | 


| consideration. 


Need of Sanitary Works 


To Avert Epidemic Perils, 
Says Health Director 


| 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, June 30. 
The farm and small town are no longer 
the great reservoir of new human life. 
according to a statement based on an 
analysis of the 1930 census returns made 
by Dr, Andy Hall, State health director. 

Excess of births over deaths since the 
1920 census in Chicago accounted for 9.7 

per cent increase in the population of 
that city. From the same source the 
volume of increase down-State was only 
7.7 per cent. For the whole State 8.5 
per cent of the decennial increase in pop- 
ulation was due to the excess of don 
over deaths and 9.2 per cent to ifnmi- 
gration. 

| “The 1930 census returns give the State 
about 81,000 more people than estimates 
based upon the 1920 statistics,” said Dr. 
Hali. “This indicates more favorable 
health conditions than previously an- 
nounced death rates showed. 

The generai death rate in the State for 
1929, figured on the basis of the new pop- 

{ulation estimates, is 11.6 per 1,000 in- 
jstead of 11.7, a difference which means 
that 756 fewer people died than would 
| have succumbed had the higher rate 
prevailed. 

“The death rate from tuberculosis’ for 
1929 now appears to have becn 69.4 in- 
stead of 70.1 per 100,000 population, 

‘giving Illinois not only the iowest rate 
cn record in the State but one of the 
; most favorable in the country. The 
rate from pneumonia declines from 83.3 
to 82.4. Similar changes apply to reath 
rates from other causes. 

“Of great significance is the fact that 


| most of the population increase in Illi- 


nois took place in the cities. The growth 
in Chicago alone exceeded that for all 
the rést of the State by nearly 100,000. 

“Continued drift of the population to- 
ward the cities means an increasing de- 
mand for water, sewer, educational and 
recreational facilities, matters which 
bear directly upon health and life. City 
planning must observe these facts. 

“Every increase in a city population 
makes more easily possible an explosive 
epidemic. Through public health depart- 
ments cities have already demonstrated 
that almost perfect cpntrol over health 
matters may be exercised. 

“The greater increase in city than?in 
rural populations from births indicates 
an enormous improvement in the safety 
of city life. The strong continued flow 
of population toward the cities increases 


, the demand for public health service for 


the protection of both the citizen and 
newcomer.” 


House Approves Purchase 
Of Acreage in California 


The House June 30 passed a bill (H.R. 
12661) to authorize the acquisition of 
lands in Alameda and Marin Counties, 
Calif., .involving approximately 2,000 
acres, for aviation and other military 
services. If provides for making avail- 
able numerous appropriations of ap- 
proximately, $1,500,000 heretofore or 
now authorized for this purpose. 


for a general law enforcement investi- 
gation and increase the funds to $50,- 
If the House a@fopts 
instruction the Senate again 
must vote on the proposition, he said. 

Senator Glass will endeavor to hold 
the Senate to its first decision and con- 
fine the work of the Commission to pro- 
hibition. 

Bills incorporating three recommenda- 
tions of the Commission designed to 


' facilitate the trial of prohibition cases, 


Senate Judiciary Committee by the s 
committee which has had them under 
The full Committee took 
no action, but expects to give its atten- 
tion to the measure on July 1. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Committee chairnran, told the Senate 
later in the day that the three bills will 
be reported without any important 
amendments and should be passed be- 
fore the close of the session. 


were reported favorably June 30 to > 
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Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 


opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinet place in the life of the American 
people, the following founded this publication as its sole owners: 


| Board already holds nearly $1,000,000 in 
trust funds for the further development 
lof the Library, says the statement, 


| sity of Chicago ceases to exist, the trust} 
|is then to vest in the Library of Congress 
'Trust Fund Board, which has behind it} 


To meet an emergency that threatened 


: Te the principal source. 
public works and other activities of the Owen D. Young Mrs. Mepitt McC Otto H. KAHN 


State Reduces Schedule for All 


District of Columbia government during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, 
because of the deadlock between the two 
Houses of Congress on the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 
10813), the House, on June 30, passed a 
continuing resolution (H. J. Res. 373) 
to carry on pending regular appropria- 
tions. 

The District of Columbia appropriation 
bill is one of the regular annual supply 
measures of each session of Congress. 
It passed the House this session on Mar. 
‘27 and the Senate May 12, with appro- 
priation totalling approximately $44,000,- 
‘000 for the maintenance of the District 
of Columbia government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931. It has been 
in conference between Representatives 
of the two Houses since May 19, dead- 
locked over the question of the Federal 
share of these expenditures, the propor- 
tion the Federal Government should pay 
toward the upkeep of the District gov- 
ernment. The House conferees have in- 
sisted upon not exceding $9,000,000 and 
the Senate conferees on $12,000,000, 


without agreement on any compromise., 


fi.’ 


j}eceed Judge Hugh M. Morris. 


Senate Group to Question 
Federal Judge Nominee 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has | 
summoned John P. Nields to ‘appear be- | 
fore it on July 1. Mr. Nields is nominee 
for district judge of Delaware to suc- 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
committee chairman, stated orally that 
while no one on the Committee had ex-| 
pressed opposition to Mr: Nields, there | 
was a general feeling that it does not) 
have all the facts it should have and to 
that end will hear from the nominee 
himself. 

One of the factors being considered is | 
that Mr. Nields has served as attorney | 
for Pierre S. du Pont, a stockholder in 
the General Motors Corporation; Gen- 
eral Motors, through its radio subsidiary 
owned jointly the Radio Corporation of 
Ameriea, is one of the defendants in the 
Government’s anti-trust suit against the 
Radio Corporation and affiliated compa- 
nies which is pending before the Dela- 
ware district court, | 


| which follows in full text: 


The notable interest shown in the ar- 
rangements made by the late Henry c.] 
Folger for the administration of the en-| 
dowment created by him to carry out! 
the. purposes of the Folger Shakespeare | 


the perpetuity of the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

It is recalled, that the late James Ben- 
jamin Wilbur expressed a like confidence 
in the Library of Congress Trust Fund | 
Board by providing in his will, in addi- | 


Public Contracts 


State of New York: 
New York, July 1. 


To provide incentive for the initiatioy 


Memorial has brought to the attention | tion to his other transfers of securities | of public construction projects, the State 


the provision, just 


made known, that|to it, for the further delivery to the | superintendent of insurance, Albert Con- 
|Mr. Folger named in his will two alter-! Board of certain funds of large amount} way, announced June 30 that the rates 


natives to insure the carrying out of his|in case the beneficiary specified by him,|for public contract bonds for all depart- 


plane for the memorial, the 


building |'the University of Vermont, should faii| ments and divisions of the State of New 


which is in process of construction op-|to accept certain conditions attached to! York should not exceed one-half of 1 per 


posite the Library of Congress. The! 
fact that the second and final of these! 
alternatives is the Library of Congress 
Trust Fund Board has also caused a| 
renewal of interest in that governmental 
agency. | 

The earlier published statement of the 
terms of Mr. Folger’s will showed that 
he whad vested the trusteeship of the} 
Shakespeare Memorial, including the ad- 
ministration of the $10,000,000 endow- 
ment, in the trustees of Amherst College, 
that institution, as a return for the serv- 
ices of the: trustees, to receive one-quar- 
ter of the income up to $250,000, and, 
in any event, $100,000 annually. | 


his bequest. 

The Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board, which is authorized under the 
law to receive and administer gifts and | 
bequests for the benefit of the National 
Library, its collections, or its service, 
though a recent affair, holds nearly $1,- 
000,000 in trust funds received by it: for 
the further development of the Library. | 
The Board consists of Secretary Mellon, 
chairman; Senator®Simeon D. Fess, chair- 
man of Joint Committee on the Library; 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
secretary; Hon. John Barton Payne, 
Washington, D. C., and ‘Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Washington, D. C. | 


cent of the contract price per annum 
for Class A construction and 1 per cent 
of the contract price for any period up 
to 24 months with annual renewal there- 
after at tne-half of 1 perf cent on the 
amount of unfinished contracts at each 
annual renewal for class B construction. 

This action on the part of the State 
superintendent of insurance was taken 
as a gesult of a recent announcement 
that an investigation would be made by 
him of the rates charged for contract 
bonds in order to see if the charges 
couid not be reduced as a measure to re- 
duce the costs of construcfion and to as- 
sist in relieving unémployment. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Minority Report to Senate Declares 


‘Treaty May Jeopardize American Trade 
Plead for Rejec- Holding Product Legislation Adopted Without 


Senators Johnson, Moses and Robinson, of Indiana. 


BY THE UNITED States DAILy 





| 


tion of Agreement to Reduce Navies of Great Britain, 


United States and Japan 


; ; + 
The London naval treaty is “neither 


fair nor just to the United States,” a 
minority report from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
in the Senate June 30, asserts. (A 
summary of the report was printed in 
the issue of June 30.) 

The report, signed by Senators John- 
son (Rep.), of California; Moses (Rep.), 
ot New Hampshire, and Robinson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, declares that the 
treaty “may imperil our vast sea-borne 
commerce, and endanger our country’s 
future.” 

Criticism is made in the report of the 
failure to place before the Senate certain 
secret documents and to explain the 
treaty in greater detail. 

Pa The report follows in full text: 

It is unfortunate that a discussion of 
the London treaty must deal with ships 
of war and comparative navies of differ- 
ent countries. The treaty, however, is | 
one that is highly technical in character 
and which concerns in all their rami- 
fications the fighting sea forces of Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States. 
The treaty not only deals with the com- 
parative naval strength of the three 
countries, but presumably with these na- 
tions’ national defense, the protection ot 
their commerce, and even the contin- 
gency of difficulties among them. In 
these aspects the negotiations for the | 
oesty were carried on, and, upon the 
ines which radiate from a contract re-| 
lating to the navies of the three coun-| 
tries, presumably the three nations at 
London not only considered but discussed 
every possible contingency. 

The minority of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, opposing the treaty, disclaim 
either militarism or jingoism, and insist 
that its few members have ever been 
and still are advocates of fair naval 
limitation and honest naval reduction. 
The minority, however, demand that no 
treaty in respect to the United States 
Navy shall be ratified by the Senate 
which is disadvantageous to our country; 
which precludes an adequate national de- 
fense; which affects injuriously the naval 
protection of our enormous and fast-ex- 
panding sea commerce; or which destruc- 
tively deals with our relative position in 
respect to other nations. All these things 
the Londcn treaty does, and because it 
does these things, and because it is 
neither fair not just to the United States, 
we oppose it. 


Treaty Presented Without 
Explanation or Report 


It a noticeable and a remarkablk 
fact that a treaty for which much 
is claimed, opposition to which arouses 
such a pretense of indignation, is pre- 
sented to the Senate without explana- 
tion or report. After the Washington 
conference of 1922, it was not considered 
beneath the dignity of the President to 
report in person to the Senate and the 
people his proceedings and what he 
deemed his accomplishment. The pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States at that 
conference, Elihu Root, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Henry Cabot Lodge, and Oscar 
Underwood, not only conceived it to be 
their duty, but it was their pleasure at 
length and in detail to file an elaborate 
explanation of what had transpired, and 
to print that explanation as a_ public 
document. 

Within the past few days, Canada’s 
xepresentative has filed with his govern- 

ant and printed for the public, an ac-| 
ecsunt of his stewardship at the recent 
london conference. But singularly 
enough, the London treaty is given to 
the Senate by the President with only 
the formal lines of transmission; no rep- 
resentatives of our country, save in thei 
incomplete testimony before the commit- 
tees of the Senate, have indulged in any 
yecital of their activities; members of 
the Senate. who were plenipotentiaries in 
he making, and are now Senators in the 
ratification, aside from recent radio ad- 
dresses, have not been heard in detail 
upon the pact, and finally the Foreign 
Relations Committee in reporting the 
treaty favorably does it without one word 
of comment, explanation, or‘elucidation. 

The treaty comes upon the _ floor, 
therefore, the mere barren document ex- 
ecuted at London, with the printed hear- 
ings, of course, that have been held, with- 
out detailed report or explanation, but 
with what doubtless, in the opinion of 
its advocates may be much more im- 
portant, the mute voices of the majority 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

It is quite necessary, in order to have 
an adequate conception of what should 
have been done at London, to recall what 
has happened at previous conferences for 
naval limitation. Naval limitation was 
first really sought at the Washington 
conference of 1922. In the first enthusi- 
asm for armament limitation and reduc- 
tion it was assumed that real advance- 
ment was there made. Our Government 
by its words and its acts demonstrated 
its sincerity for limitation and reduc- 
tion, and that from the Washington con- 
ference came neither was no fault of the 
United States. 


What the American Plan 
€alled for in 1922 


We find in the report the Ameri- 
can delegation, headed by the then Sec- 
ngtary of State, Charles Evans Hughes, 

mich was submitted to the President, 
February 9, 1922, and printed as a pub- 
lic document (there is no similar report 
here) that at the opening of the Wash- 
ington conference a definite American 
plan was submitted to the British Em- 
pire and Japan. The report proceeds 
(what a pity there is no such explana- 
tion to guide us respecting the London 
conference): 

The American plan therefore temporarily 
postponed the consideration of the navies 
of France and Italy and definitely pro- 
posed a program limitation for the 
United States, British Empire, and Japan 
The proposal was one of renunciation of 
building programs, of scrapping of exist- 
ing ships, and of establishing an agreed ra- 
tio of naval strength. It was a proposal of 
sacrifices, and the American Government 
in making the proposal, at once stated the 
sacrifices which it was ready to make and 
upon the basis of which alone it asked com- 
mensurate sacrifices of others. 

The American plan rested upon the ap- 
plication of these four general principles: 

(1) That all capital-ship building pro- 
grams, either actual or projected, should be 
abandoned; 

(2) That 
made through 
the older ships; 

(3) That in general regard should he had 
to the existing naval strengtu of the powers 
concerned; 

(4) That 


he used 


so 


of 


of 


should 
certain 


be 
of 


reduction 


of 


further 
the scrapping 


the 
the 
and a 
combatant 


capital-ship tonnage should 

measurement of strength 
for navies proportionate allowance 
af auxiliary craft prescribed. 


@ The report after the statement of the 


. 


American plan continues (what an aid 
it would be if similarly we could follow 
what hapened at London): 


This proposal was presented on behalf 
of the American delegation at the first ses- 
sion of the conference, and at once evoked 
expressions of assent in principle, 

How the American 
Plan Was Received 

The report continues: 

It was obvious that no agreement for 
limitation was possible if the three powers 
were not content to take as a basis their 
actual existing naval strength. * * * 

When the argument 
Japan that a better ratio—that is. one more 
favorable to Japan than that assigned by 
the American plan—should be adopted and 
emphasis was placed upon the asserted 
needs of Japan, the answer was made that 
if Japan was entitled to a better ratio upon 
the basis of actual existing naval strength, 
it should he, but otherwise it could not 
be. accepted. The American plan fixed the 
ratio between the United States, the Brit- 
ish Empire, and Japan, as 5-5-3 or 10-10-6; 
Great Britain at once agreed, but the Jap- 


anese Government desired a_ ratio of 
10-10-7. eS 


was presented by 


The American Government submitted to 
the British and Japanese naval experts its 
With respect to the extent of the 
which had been done the ships 
under construction, ! 


records 
work on 
und the negotiations re- 
sulted in an acceptance by both Great Brit- 
ain and Japan of the ratio which the Amer- 


J ican Government had proposed. 


Before assenting to this ratio the Japan- 
Government desired assurances with 
regard to the increase of fortifications and 
naval bases in the Pacific Ocean. * * * 
After prolonged negotiations, 
powers——the United States, the British Em- 
pire, and Japan—made an agreement that 
the status quo at the time of the signing 
of the naval treaty, with regard to fortifi- 
cations and naval hases, should be main- 
tained in their respective territories and 
possessions 
The treaty presented by the Washing- 
ton conference severely restricted om 
nayal bases in the Pacific ocean west of 
Hawaii, which distant nearly 3,000 
miles from Japan and almost 5,000 miles 
from Manila. These restrictions were ad- 
mittedly the price paid by the United 
States for the 5:3 ratio with Japan, and 
the obligations of the United States in 
respect to its naval possessions in the 
Pacific, have been scrupulously observed. 
We have been at some pains to demon- 
strate the ratio that was accorded at 
the Washington conference of 1922, be- 
With a most peculiar lack oi 
knowledge, it has been asserted re- 
peatedly by our representatives that by 
the Washington conference a ratio 
fixed in respect to battleships and air- 
plane carriers alone, and that there was 
no agreement at all in regard to aux- 
iliary craft. It is quite true that the 
Washington conference did not deal with 
scrapping and the like of cruisers and 
auxiliary vessels, but it is no less true 
that there was a definite and distinct 
understanding upon which our country 
acted and is acting today in reference io 
its possession in the Pacific, by which 
the ratio not only of battleships but 
auxiliary vessels was fixed by the three 
nations—5 for Great Britain, 5 fon 
America, and 3 for Japan. 
Forgetfulness of what transpired at 
the Washington conference, and a mis- 
taken view that no ratio was fixed for 
auxiliary craft at Washington, led our 
representatives at London into error, 
and apparently there, by conceding the 
lack of ratio, they eliminated what had 
in reality been agreed upon at the Wash- 
ington conference to the great detriment 
and disadvantage of our Nation. 


The Aftermath of 
The Washington Conference 


The immediate aftermath of the Wash- 
ington conference was the scrapping by 
the United States of battleships upon 
which some hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of our taxpayers’ money had just 
heen spent. Our sacrifices were infinitely 
greater than those of any other nation, 
and this the admitted fact. Not only 
did we make the sacrifice in dollars and 
cents, but in battleships that had no 
peer in all the world, and we permitted 
our naval bases to remain in status quo, 
without in reality, corresponding restric- 
tions upon Japan, and with the British 
left with their full rights as close to the 
Orient as Singapore. 

We destroved our taxpayers’ 
and restricted ourselves much more 
verely than either of the other nations. 
This was done upon the theory that we 
had obtained a naval limitation treaty, 
that the ratio of the navies of the three 
great nations was that competi- 
tion in naval armament had been forever 
stopped and that our taxpayers had been 
relieved of a most onerous burden of 
taxation. 

Indeed 
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We had scarcely ceased applauding the 
eloquent words of Mr. Hughes the 
the conference before disil- 
lusionment came, Immediately there- 
after Great Britain and Japan began 
building cruisers. The competition in 
naval armament that we boasted had 
been so effectively stopped by the Wash- 
ington conference really began immedi- 
ately thereafter. There was no lifting 
of any burden of taxation from peoples. 
The Washington agreement instead of 
leaving relative security of the great 
naval powers unimpaired left it unstable 
and uncertain, and by one of the para- 
doxes of diplomacy, we found at London 
these results of the Washington confer- 
ence seriously urged by our representa- 
tives as reasons for the execution of the 
London treaty, and they are now with 
equal seriousness insisting that these re- 
sults demand the London treaty ratifiea- 
tion. 

Feverishly after the Washington con- 
ference building of warships was en- 
gaged in by Great Britain and Japan. 
The United States pursued the even 
tenor of its way and adopted finally a 
cruiser program, which has been accepted 
as a national naval policy. But a smal! 
part of this policy has been thus far 
carried out. Many more cruisers have 
been built by Japan and Great Britain 
than by our country, and strangely 
enough the representatives of the richest 
country in the world, the only Nation 
where economic necessity does not forbid 
pursuing any course deemed appropriate 
or necessary, ask that we accept by the 
London treaty a situation forced upon 
us by Great Britain and Japan by which 


at 


close of out 


- * . sa: . 
we freeze our Navy into condition which 


will still further in any 


future conferences. 

For many years past there has existed 
within our Government what is termed 
the general board of the Navy that re- 
ports in all naval matters to the weere- | 
tary of the Navy, and makes its recom- 
mendations concerning the naval in- 
terests of our Government. For a decade 
this general board, composed of those 
learned in their profession and expert 
in its technical ramifications, has defi- 
nitely recommended, and this recom- | 
mendation has become our fixed policy, 
that 8-inch-gun cruisers were essential 
for the protection of American com- 
merce, especially in view of the posses- 
sion by other navies of battle cruisers 
and of naval bases and merchant marine 
superior to us. 


handicap us 


Navy Board Has Urged 
8-inch Gun Cruisers 


From time immemorial it has been! 
held in our country that the primary 
purpose of the Navy was the protection 
of our commerce. We are very much 
inferior in our merchant marine to Great 
Britain, and our agreement not. to 
strengthen our bases in the Pacific 
greatly lessened our real naval power 
there. The lack of these bases and the 
inferiority of our merchant marine em- 
phasize the absolute necessity for our 
country to possess the strongest type of 


cruiser permitted within the limitations | 


of our treaty obligations, and this is the 
8-inch-gun cruiser. 

Our general board has insisted that 
within the total tonnage allowed by 
treaties we should be permitted to build 
such ships as we desired, and that other 
nations should have the like privilege. 
The very crux of one of the controversies 
over the London treaty is this right of 
the United States to build within the 
tonnage provided, suitable ships for the 
United States. The right is demanded 
by some of us. It is denied by Great 
Britain. In the London treaty Great 
Britain prevails. 


Why the Geneva 
Conjerence Failed 


At the Geneva conference in 1927 our 
delegation, acting under the instructions 
of President Coolidge, refused to yield 
the right of the United States to build 
within the tonnage limitation the type 
of cruiser which we needed, and upon 
that the conference failed. We 
declined to yield either to the demand of 
Great Britain that we build the kind 
of cruiser for the United States that 
Great Britain insisted we should build. 
The Honorable Hugh Gibson, one of the 
American ambassadors at Geneva, then 
stated: 

The immediate and obvious result of ac- 
quiescing in these British proposals would 
have been that the British Empire would 
have been able to build exactly what it de- 
sired, and that we, on the other hand, would 
be restrained from building what we con- 
sidered we might need. * * * 

In no more apt language could the 
situation at Geneva be described and no 
more apt language could characterize 
what happened at London. 

The controversy at Geneva was a 
conflict between the naval policy of Great 
Britain and the naval policy of the United 
States. On the one hand Great Britain 
insisted unon the division of cruisers 
into two categories, and refused abso- 
lutely to permit the United States to 
build, within the tonnage limitation al- 
lowed, such cruisers as the United States 
desired. The United States demanded 
this right which it readily accorded to 
Great Rritain. Great Britain demanded 
the right to direct what we should do. 
Great Britain failed at Geneva. Great 
Britain won at London. 


Issue 


American Policy Called 
Shrouded in Mystery 


It becomes important to keep in mind 
his situation: One American adminis- 
iration, one set of American represent- 
atives, and the American Navy with few 
exceptions, insisted upon the American 
policy at Geneva, always according ex- 
actly the same right that we claimed to 
Great Britain. Another set of representa- 
tives, another administration, but the 
Navy still protesting, scrapped the Amer- 
ican policy at London, and accepted for 
the American Navy what Great Britain 
has insisted America must accept. 

Exactly when it was determined that 
we should forget the American policy is 
chrouded in mystery, because the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Ameri- 
can Senate, and the American people, are 
denied the papers, the documents, and 
communications relating to the London 
conference. 

The cruiser controversy, which here- 
efter in detail will be referred to, is in 
reality a conflict of economic policies. 
The statements of Lord Balfour at Wash- 
ington, and the British representative at 
Geneva clearly demonstrate this. The 
whole British case based upon their 
needs for protecting their trade. They 
have this right and ought to be accorded 
it. The American position, while admit- 
to the British the right to protect 
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Wheat Farmers 
Said to Favor 


Federal Farm Board Says 


Movement Is Expected to, 


Result in Increase in Pres- 
ent Prices 


A widespread movement among wheat 
farmers to hold their grain so as to 
avoid congestion of markets and to im- 
prove prices has been reported to the 
Federal Farm Board, the Board stated 
June 30. 


Since the supply of wheat this season 


probably will not exceed that of a year} 


ago, the Board stated, there is every 
reason to hope for a better average price 
than prevails now. The statement 
lows in full ,text: 

Reports are coming to the Federal 
Farm Board from some of the large grain 
growing States of a widespread move- 
ment among farmers to hold sufficient 
wheat off the market to prevent conges- 
ition at the terminals with the hope it 
will have the effect of improving prices. 

Old Plan Expensive 

The tendency of growers for the last 
several years has been to market the 
wheat crop direct from the combine or 
thresher. While this is a convenient 
way of handling wheat, it is our judg- 
ment that the change is an expensive one 
for the grower. Sombody must provide 
storage and other carrying charges for 
thai grain from the time it is delivered 
;to a local elevator until it needed to 
supply the demands of consumption. The 
cost of this transaction far greater 
than the cost would be to the farmer if 
he stored a portion of his crop until 
such time as there was a demand for it. 

The rushing of such a large percentage 
of the crop to market frequently results 
in congestion of storage at the terminals 
to the extent that owners of private ele- 
vator space are enabled to fill their bins 
at prices substantially below the current 
market value at the time the wheat is 
shipped. 


is 


Is 


Beter Price Expected 

This process also has the further dis- 
advantage of putting much of the avail- 
able supply of grain in the show windows 
where the buyers, realizing that some- 
body is paying money to carry this wheat 
every day it is there, have the advantage 
jof knowing they can get it quickly and 
jtoo frequently buy at their own price. 
| Therefore, we feel that the present tend- 
ency on the part of farmers to keep 
more of the wheat at home a move- 
ment in the right direction. 

None of us can tell what the 
will bring, but in view of the fact the 
probable available supply the coming 
year not likely to exceed the available 
quantity a vear avo, we have every 
son to hope for a better 
than now prevailing. 
ey 
their trade, has maintained that we 
should have an equal right to protect an 
equal trade, 

By the restriction placed upon us in 
the matter of 8-inch-gun cruisers, the 
ability to protect American trade is 
tremendously less than what is now the 
ability of the British to protect their 
trade. The British with their bases, with 
their merchant ships upon which 6-inch 
guns may be mounted, with every trade 
route in the world dominated by 
British navy, can protect their com- 
merce adequately, and can do this with 
the smaller gun cruisers; but we, with- 
out bases, with but one-fourth of the 
craft Britain has, which may be trans- 
formed into fighting ships, absolutely re- 
quire the larger gun cruiser for ow 
protection. 

The paradox in the case is that even 
though we retain our right to build all 
of the cruisers of the &-inch-gun type, 
and Britain chose to build most of the 6- 
inch-gun type, while we better our posi- 
tion and could more nearly approach 
protection of our commerce, we could 
not possibly overcome the handicaps of 
her superiority in battle cruisers, naval 
hases, and merchant-marine preponder- 
ance. Her trade would still remain sub- 
stantially safe the world over against 
the possibility of attacks upon it, 
whereas she would retain the power 
while protecting absolutely her own 
trade effectively to attack any other. In 
the last analysis, therefore, the &-inch- 
gun cruiser affords the United States 
merely a better protection, without over- 
coming all of the handicaps incident to 
the factors in naval power, other than 
naval vessels themselves. 
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Washington Conference 
Results Are Criticized 


After the ratification of the Washing- 
ton treaty, when the American people 
began to take stock of what had been 
|done, when our so-called statesmen had 
dropped from the clouds, where they 
had been singing paeans of praise to 
peace, and when sanity returned to those 
who give an occasional thought to their 
Nation’s future, it was found that none 
of the things so fondly hoped for, and 
which our people had been told had 
been accomplished in a sanctified atmos- 
phere, had really happened. 

It took a long time for the conse- 
quences of the Washington conference to 
penetrate the mists of an almost over- 
whelming propaganda and finally to per- 
all ciasses of our people. When 
however, the people under- 
results—that they had from 


meats 
ultimately, 
stood the 
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Menace of Earthquake Is Declared 
Argument Against Jadwin Plan 


Representative Stone Asserts Reservoir System Would 


Avoid Peril He Foresees 


Possibility of an earthquake in the 
Mississippi Valley was used as an argu- 
ment in favor of a reservoir system of 
flood control, and against the Jadwin 
plan, in an address June 30 by Repre- 
sentative Stone (Rep.), of Norman, 
Okla. 

Mr. Stone spoke by radio through 
WRC and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. An authorized 
summary of his address follows in full 
text: 

Supporting his prediction, Representa- 


tive Stone quoted statements of George | 


Otis Smith, director of the Geological 
Survey; Prof. S. J. Sohon, of George- 
town University; Prof. J. A. Joliat, of 
St. Louis University, and Myron L, Ful- 
ler, of the Geological Survey. 

“The statements made by the eminent 
scientists confirm the well-established 
theory that the deposit of vast quantities 
of earth at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River is the cause of earth disturbances 
and if allowed to continue will surely 


at Mouth of Mississippi 


result in another great earthquake,” Rep- 
resentative Stone declared. 

The earthquake danger was discussed 
by Representative Stone in his address 
in which he urged adoption of the “Res- 
ervoir System of Flood Control.” He 
declared that the present plan for flood 
prevention “The Jadwin Plan,” will con- 
tinue floods and not prevent them. 

“There is general dissatisfaction with 
the Jadwin system,” he said, “and unless 
a definite change is made there will be 
$1,000,000,000 wasted and the Mississippi 
Valley will continue to be visited by the 
annual destructive floods that have rav- 
ished it for 200 years.” 

The reservoir plan will prevent floods 
on the tributary streams as well ax on 
rhe main river and will prevent the fast 
moving water from carrying off the top 
soil which impoverish the land, Rep- 
resentative Stone said. 

“There is only ‘one real plan of flood 
control and that is to store the surplus 
water in the ground and in reservoirs at 
its source,” he declared. 
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In World War Pension Bill Adopted: Vote to Be 
Taken on Proposed Increase in Awards 


_ After passing without dissent legisla- 
tion (H. R. 106380) to coordinate gov- 
ernmental activities affecting war vet- 


erans, the Senate, on June 30, proceeded | 
| to adopt Finance Committee amendments 


to the new World War pension bill (H. 
R. 18174) and was prepared at the close 
of the session to vote on the Walsh- 
Connally amendment increasing the pen- 
sion level from $40 to $60 for total dis- 
ability. 

When the Senate recessed, it was gen- 
erally agreed on both sides that the new 
disability allowance bill will be passed 
July 1. 
braska, declared that the Congress should 
then stay in session for a possible veto. 

This proposal, which was offerea 
jointly by Senators Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, and Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, would raise the level of pensions 
to that incorporated in the Spatish- 
American war pension bill recently er- 
acted over President Hoover's veto, with 
the exception that provision is made for 
$10 a month to veterans 10 per cent dis- 
abled. The Finance Committee bill runs 
from $12 a month for 25 per cent dis- 
ability to $40 for total. 

The estimated cost of the Finance 
Committee bill from $31,000,000 the 
first year to $82,000,000 the fifth. as 
against a scale running from about $58,- 
000,000 to $167,000,000 the Walsh- 
Connally amendment. 


is 


for 


Among the Finance Committee amend- 
ments to the House bill which were ap- 
proved was elimination of the require- 
ment that only veterans exempt from 
income taxes are eligible for the dis- 
ability allowance. In the amendment 
extending until one year after enact- 
ment the time within which insurance 
suits may be filed, the Senate increased 
from one to three years the time within 
which suits may he filed after dissallow- 
ance of the claim. 


Committee Amendments 
Are Concurred In 


The bill was laid before the Senate at 
1 p. m., on the motion of Senator Wat- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader. 
Committee amendments to the bill were 
considered by the Senate and concurred 
in with only one change. 

On the 
(Dem.), of 
amendment 
yearly 
be 


motion of Senator 

Montana, the 
providing that 
renewable term insurance shall 
allowed unless the same shall have 
been brought within one year after the 
date of approval of this amendatory act 
or within one year after final disallow- 
ance of the claim by the director, which- 
ever is the later daie,” ete, Was amended 
to extend the limiting time of one year 
after final disallowance of the claim by 
the director to three years. ; 

Senator Watson, (Rep.), of Indiana, 


Walsh 
committee 
“no suit or 


majority leader, speaking briefly in sup-! 
port of the bill, declared that the House ! 
would give the bill its approval, and that ! 


he felt sure that the President would do 
likewise, Expressing himself as opposed 
to the application of Spanish War vet- 
erans’ rates to World War veterans at 
this time, he urged that the Senate “pive 
this bill its approval and get it out of 
the way.” 

Senator 


Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, de- 
5, 
a position of superiority, at a tremendous 
cost, been maneuvered into a position of 
inferiority-—-there began the cry in our 
country for parity of our Navy with that 
of any other in the world. Two Presi- 
dents successfully heeded this constantly 


increasing demand, and both President , 


Harding and President Coolidge voiced 
the insistence of a dissillusioned people 
for parity for our Navy with that 
any other navy in the world. 


of 


In 1929 no administration could with-! 
who! 


stand this insistence of a people 
felt themselves outraged by the results 
of the Washington conference, and so in 
the preliminary negotiations of the Lon- 
don treaty. according to the press (we 
are denied any knowledge of exactly 
what transpired), those representing the 
United States Government insisted upon 
parity between our Navy and that 
Great Britain. 

When Premier MacDonald spoke so 
charmingly and eloquently to the United 
States Senate, he said in the course of 
his delightful speech: “What is all this 
bother about parity? Parity? Take it 
without reserve, heaped up and flowing 
over.” 

The boast most 
sponsors of the London treaty 
finally it has given to us parity. 
fondly imagined we had obtained it in 
1922, but the advocates of the London 
treaty, in rather contemptuous repudia- 
tion of the 1922 agreement, plead now in 
behalf of the treaty before us that, not- 
withstanding we were either mistaken 
or deceived at Washington, the wrong has 
been righted at London, and that finally, 
by the gracious permission of Japan and 
Great Britain, the United States is ac- 
corded the parity that we desired. Un- 
fortunately this is not so. 


Parity in Battleships 
Declared Not Achieved 


The Washigton conference was 
posed to establish battleship parity 
tween the United States and Grea 
Britain. Such was then said to be the 
main naval accomplishment of that cou 
ference. Parity was not, however, ac- 
complished by that conference, for two 
reasons: 

1. The number of battleships remain- 
ing in the British navy, and their ag- 
gregate tonnage, substantially exceeded 
the aggregate tonnage and number ol 
battleships remaining in the American 
Navy. 

2. Britain 


of 


often heard the 


that 
We 


by 
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sup 
be 


was allowed to construct 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) 


Debate on Copyright Bill 
By House Is Postponed 


The Vestal bill (H. R. 12549) to amend 
and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right and to permit the United States to 
enter the International Copyright Union, 
will be considered “at a later date,” Rep- 
resentative Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn., Majority Leader of the House, an- 
nounced June 30. 

Consideration of the bill 
on June 28 by the House. During the 
day debate was heari and the reading 
of the measure for amendments had been 
started, but the House adjourned when 
about half of the bill had been read, 
and several amendments had _ been 
adopted. (Discussion of the proceedings 
of June 28 was printed in the issue of 
June 30.) 


was begun 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne-| 


clared that the bill is “obviously” a fore- 
runner of a straight pension system, un- 
just to the American taxpayer. 

Following action on the Committee 
amendments, the Senate proceeded to the 
‘consideration of the Walsh-Connally 
amendment, which was considered by the 
Finance Committee and rejected by a tie 
vote. 

The amendment provides for the fol- 
lowing rates for veterans who entered 
the service prior to Nov. 11, 1918, and 
served 90 days or more, who is or may 
be suffering from a permanent disabil- 
ity which was not acquired in the serv- 
ice during the World War or for which 
compensation is not allowable: 

Ten dollars per month for one-tenth 
disability, $20 for one-fourth disability, 
$35 for one-half disability, $50 for three- 
fourths disability, and $60 for total dis- 
ability. 

Senator Walsh stated that he and Sen- 
jator Connally favored the rates set forth 
for Spanish-American War veterans be- 
cause they would result in a much 
smaller decrease to veterans who are now 
receiving compensation. 

“This amendment,” Senator Walsh said 
further, “would settle the question for 10 
years. It means an end of agitation for 
further veterans’ relief during that 
time,” 

The Massachusetts Senator declared 
that rates in the pending bill “are 
low that they will not give satisfaction 
and will not meet with approval.” 
bill, he said, “certainly will put vet- 
erans’ legislation on a sound basis.’ 
Within three years from the time of 
enactment of this amendment, the num- 
ber of veterans getting the benefit of 


ao 


this legislation will increase from 304,000! 


to 638,000. 


Senator Connally pointed out that the 
argument against the bill “that of 
dollars and cents.” 


is 


| Annual Doubling of Cost 
| Foreseen by Senator Reed 


Though such an argument is advanced 
in connection with this bill, no such 
declaration was made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, in 
regard to the passage of the public 
buildings bill and the rivers and harbors 
bill, which cost a great deal more, the 
Texas Senator pointed out. The cost 
of this bill with the pending amendment 
would total about $49,000,000, he said. 
“T don’t believe Mr, Mellon is” wise 
enough to determine all of the policies 
for this Government,” he continued, 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
submitted tieures, which, he said, showed 
that the Walsh amendment “just about 
doubles the cost year.” Without 
the Walsh amendment the cost in 1931 
would be $31,555,000; in 1982, $58,000,- 
000; in 1933, $71,000,000; in 
000,000, and in 1935, $82,000,000, Senator 
Reed said. With the Walsh amendment, 
he continued, the most would be: 1931, 
$58,000,000; 1982, $116,000,000; 1955 
$143,000,000; 1934, $155,000,000; 19: 
$167,000,000. 

The bill consolidating 
veterans’ activities was passed by the 
Senate without objection when reached 
in its place on the legislative calendar. 

Section 1 of .the bill provides for the 
eonsolidation and coordination of all avc- 


} 
each 


5, 


governmental 


tivities having to do with veterans’ re-, 
tief, including the Veterans’ Bureau, the | 
Volunteer | 


National Home for Disabled 
Solaiers and the Pension Bureau into a 
veterans’ administration. The next 
tion creates an administration at a 
ary of $12,000 annually who will super- 
vise the coordinated work. Other sec- 
iions take care of the transfer of per- 
sonnel and appropriations and the con 
tinuance of rules, regulations and laws 
now existing. 


Other States May Be Asked 
To Bar Boston Exchange 


sec- 


Sai- 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, June 30. 

If the Boston Stock Exchange con- 
tinues to ignore the citation of the In- 
diana securities commissioner, Mark H. 
Rhoades, to show cause why it should 
not be removed from the Indiana accred 
ited list of exchanges, other States may 
bar the exchange similarly, Mr, Rhoades 
stated Orally June 30. 

His assertion, he said, was based upon 
a letter received from the North Caro- 
lina securities commissioner, I. N. Bailey, 
who also is chairman of the committee 
on stock exchanges of the National Se- 
curities Commissioners’ Association, 
asking for full information concerning 
the refusal of the Boston exchange to 
respond to the Indiana citation. 

Mr. Bailey's letter, according to Mr. 
Rhoades, stated that if the exchange 
persists in its position he will ask the 
rational committee to recommend the 
barring of the exchange in all States af- 
filiated with the organization. 

Mr. Rhoades, who is a member of the 
committee, said he expects to have the 
Roston exchange’s decision within 24 
hours. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 30 


Rogers 
Subject 


10:30 a. m. Representative 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called. 
of conference not announced, 

11 a. m.—Representative Hess (Rep.), 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, called, to recommend 
appointment of Albert D. Alcorn, Cincin- 
nati attorney, and former national com- 
mander of the Spanish-American War 
Veterans, to be Commissioner of Pen- 
sions to succeed the late Earl D. Church. 

11:45 a. m.—Arthur C, Jackson, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Regilious Society 
of Friends, called to invite the President 
to attend the general conference of the 
society to be held at Cape May, N. J., 
from June 7 to 14, ~ 

1 p. m.—The British Ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay; the Charge d’Affaires of 
Ireland, William J. B. Macauley; 
Charge d’Affaires of the Union of South 
Africa, Eugene Kevin Scallan, called to 
present the crew of the “Southern Cross” 
which recently made the trans-Atlantic 
flight: Maj. Charles F. Kingsford-Smith, 
J. W. Stannage, Capt. J. Patrick Saui 
and Evart Van Dyk. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 

8:40 p. m,—The President made an ad- 
dress over the radio from the White 
House to the governors’ conference at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The, 


1934, $76,-| 


! officials. 


the ; 


From Treasury 


Enforcement Activities Are 
Assumed by Department 
Of Justice Under Terms 
Of New Legislation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
prescribed by the legislation to become 
operative upon the start of the new fis- 
cal years, July 1. Money appropriated by 
Congress for use in the various agencies 
has been reapportioned and Mr. Mellon 
believes the machinery will soon be ad- 
justed far as administration was 
concerned. 

Bureau of Prohibition officials in the 
Department of Justice and industrial al- 
cohol and narcotics officials in the Treas- 
ury are engaged in preparation of reg- 
ulations and orders necessary to com- 
plete the effectiveness of their work. Mr. 
Mellon said he had received and signed 
a series of alcohol and narcotic orders 
of an administrative character that had 
become necessary by the severance of 
the narcotic division and the transfer 
of the prohobition enforcement work. 

New regulations will be drafted to su- 
persede those that have been in effect, it 
; was announced, but the Department of 
| Justice has given no indication when 
these will be ready and Mr. Mellon said 
he had no word from Dr. Doran concern- 
ing the progress made on the industrial 
jalcohol rules. 

Radical Changes Opposed 

In the meantime, all present regula- 
tions will be continued so there will be 
{no lapse in the enforcement or in ad- 
ministration of the permits. 

Dr. Doran has said the changes in the 
industrial alcohol rules will likely be of 
a minor character because much time 
i has been spent in drawing up regulations 
that would not handicap legitimate in- 
dustry and would serve, at the same 
time, to assure enforcement of the laws. 
Many conferences have been held between 
|Dr. Doran's staff and those whose busi- 
(ness has placed them under the terms of 
|the prohibtion laws, over the last two 
years and Dr. Doran said much valuable 
information and experience has_ been 
gained from them. He was averse, there- 
fore, to any radical changes in the gen- 
eral regulations. 

Following 10 years under the guidance 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Government’s Bureau charged with the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the legislation enacted in pur- 
suance thereof will be taken over by 
the Department of Justice July 1 by 


virtue of the terms of the Williamson 
bill. 


so 


Employes ‘Transferred 

The transfer, in preparation for which 
members of both Departments have de- 
voted much time in the past few months, 
will be culminated when the newly ap- 
pointed Prohibition Administrator, Col. 
A. W. W. Woodcock and his executive 
assistant, Howard T. Jones, take the 
oath of office at 9:30 a. m. in the offices 
of Assistant Attorney General, G. A. 
Youngquist, July 1, it was stated at the 
Department of Justice, June 30. 

Under the transfer, it has been pointed 
out by the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, 2,700 employes of the Prohibi- 
tion Bureau, formerly under the super- 
vision of the Treasury Department will 
be brought under control of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, while 1,700 will remain 
in the fiscal agency as personnel in the 
division in charge of permits for alcohol 
which is left there. 

Of the $13,500,000 budget for the en- 
; Suing year, appropriated for prohibition 
enforcement, $9,000,000 will be acquired 
‘by the Department of Justice, the bal- 
ance to remain with the permit division, 
it was stated. (V U.S. Daily 1345.) 

Redistricting of Country 

The Department of Justice, pursuant to 
‘its power to make regulations for the 
work it assumes under the bill, has an- 
nounced a redistricting of the country, 
| Formerly there ware 27 districts in the 
'continental United States. These dis- 
‘tricts have been reduced to 12, conform- 
ing as nearly as practicable to the 10 
judicial circuits. These districts are 
again divided into units according to 
judicial districts under the direction of 
a Deputy Prohibition Administrator. 
(The list of these districts and the names 
of the administrators were published in 
the issue of June 28.) 

The transfer plan, according to the 
author of the bill, Representative Wil- 
liamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, S, Dak. 
conforms substantially with the plan 
suggested by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforce- 
pent for the better enforcement of the 

aw. 

Mr. Williamson has explained that the 
purpose of the transfer is to facilitate 
the carrying on of prohibition cases. It 
concentrates under one head the inves- 
tigation, preparation and prosecution of 
cases and, Mr, Williamson pointed out, 
will likely result in fewer of them be- 
ing abandoned. 

State and Local Aid 

The aim of the Department of Justice, 
the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, stated on June 26, will be to 
“encourage greater activity and effective- 


;ness on the part of the State and local 


governmental agencies in enforcing the 
liquor laws, both Federal and State.” 

Mr. Mitchell declared, however, that in 
those States which have repealed en- 
forcement statutes and whose author- 
ities do not perform a proper share of 
the work, there have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, grave deficiencies in en- 
forcement. 

“Where such conditions exist,” he de- 
clared, “they are a msattar of choice of 
the States.” 

Nebraska Promises Aid 
State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, June 30. 

The attorney general of Nebraska, ¢. 
N. Sorensen, has assured the Attorney 
General of the United States, William D, 
Mitchell, of his readiness to cooperate 
with the Federal prohibition enforcement 
Mr. Sorensens’ letter to Mr. 
Mitchell follows in full text: 

Your request for greater and more ef- 
fective cooperation between the Federal 
Government and State authorities in the 
enforcement of prohibition is good com- 
mon sense. 

The obligation to enforce the Eight- 


|'eenth Amendment rests just as heavy 


the States as upon the United 
States Government. Duplication and 
overlapping of activities, therefore, 
should be prevented and efficiency of en- 
forcement strengthened by carefully 
worked out plans of cooperation, Not 
only will such cooperation bring about 
better and more thorough enforcement 
but greatly reduce the cost of adminis- 
tration and prevent possible misunder- 
standing and conflict between the Fed- 
eral and the State and local enforcement 


upon 


j agencies. 
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Business Ability — 
Called Important | 
To School Heads 


Successful Educator Must Be 
Capable of Efficient Su- 
pervision Also, Federal 
Commissioner Says 


By William John Cooper 
Commissioner of Education, 
Department of the Interior 
“Divide and conquer” is an old prin- 
ciple in military tactics. Industry also 
has applied it effectively in so dividing 
the manufacture of even such small ar- 
ticles as needles and pins as to permit 
maximum use of machines and a high 
degree of specialization in human tasks. 
Today we are witnessing the application 
of the same principle to retail business. 
The professional world, however, is 
just beginning to realize that it may 
employ a similar program. In our larger 
cities, for instance, lawyers are combin- 
ing into great firms with offices occupy- 
ing entire floors of large buildings. In 
addition to doorkeepers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, and __ librarians, 
there are specialists in corporation law, 
trusts, wills, jury pleading, appeals, etc.; 
young men fresh from college and vet- 
erans in court practise are all together 
and directed, perhaps, by a man of the 
type of mind who might occupy success- 
fully tne chief executive’s chair in a 
manufacturing concern. Similar organ:- 
zations are to be fuund here and there. 
Hducational Results 
What has education done in the ap- 
plication of the “divide jand conquer” 
principle? The bigness of the educa- 
tional system has in itself compelled 
school folk to make a rough division of | 
labor between superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, janitors, etc., but our | 
profession cannot claim that it has suc- | 
cessfully applied the plan or even fully 
considered its merits. In the overhead 
organization of our larger city school 
systems a type of administrative control 
has been copied from the business world 
and we are now beginning to define in 
terms of our work, the responsibilities | 
of superintendent, assistant superintend- | 
ent, director of research, business man- | 
ager, superintendent of buildings, pur- | 
chasing agent, etc. Likewise those who 
direct our larger high schools are now 
searching for proper lines of demarcation 
between duties of principal, vice prin- | 
cipal, dean, counselor and department | 
me. | More and finer exhibits are to be added 
If any elementary school has made ato the United States National Museum 
careful analysis of the work to be done as a result of recent appropriation by 


and has assigned each important task : 
to an individual especially trained for it,; Congress of $6,500,000, according to a 
statement issued by the Smithsonian In- 


I have not chanced to find it or even to 

per of it. That thoughtful = stitution. Enlargement of the museum 
owever, are carefully considering the RR -needed space, 
problem is evidenced by the “Seventh means provision of much needed space 
Yearbook” of the department of ele- 
mentary school principals. 

A study of the analyses of the duties 
and responsibilities of principals therein 
set forth seems to indicate that aside 
from the teaching duties that fall to a 
principal which we do not here consider 
the principal’s work but rather teacher’s 
work, there is virtual agreement upon 
a classification. 

Four Elements Involved 

In brief, the real work of the prin- 
cipalship may be considered under these 
headings: First, clerical; second, ad- 
ministrative; third, supervisory; and 
fourth, miscellaneous. If any principal | year. a 
will put down under these four head-| science has “arrived.” 
ings all the work which he is called upon| Almost a century ago, the 24th Con- 
to perform in the course of the day, a! gress accepted with some misgivings the 


activity on any particular day also 


graph shows a sirup can attaclred 


Smithsonian Institution Says 


lows in full text: 

Science, and in particular the Smith- 
sonian Institution, will long have reason 
to remember the 7ist Congress. With- 
lout a dissenting vote, it passed the 


ment of the United States National Mu- 
lseum. This means, of course, much 
|needed elbow-room for prosecution both 
|edge.” 
|added to those which already draw over 
|a million visitors from everywhere each 
But, primarily, it means that pure 


week, month, or year, he will discover a | bequest of an unknown Englishman to | 


large number of clerical responsibilities | establish at Washington an institution 


which can more readily and effectively | for the increase and diffusion of know1- | 


be discharged by a stenographer-clerk | edge.” For 10 years the subsequent Con- 
who is trained for this particular work gresses debated on how these purposes 
than they can be discharged by himself.| should be achieved. They could not 
Moreover he will find that the services| apree; but by 1864 the 29th Congress 
of such person can be obtained for a| yielded to necessity and organized the 
mere fraction of what the principle is) Smithsonian with a compromise charter. 


or should be paid. ._ |This made no specific mention of what 
If he will next look at those studies) was to become the principal activity of 


classed as administrative, including the the Institution, namely, research in pure 
organization of the school, oversight of | <c¢jence. In that day even the words 
its maintenance and operation, and cer-| would have had no meaning to thespub- 
ee. ee lic mind, and the idea certainly meant 
§ ss ris é a 0 i » legisclse “< 

these duties and responsibilities can be nething to te egisintors, 
performed by a man who might be ob- 
tained from the executive offices of a gas 
company, water company, electric light 
or car company. This man also is paid 
less than the principal’s salary. Now 
if there is to be a vice principal in a 
school, why should he or she not be 
chosen for special ability to discharge 
these functions? 

In that group of functions termed mis- 
cellaneous will be found such items as: 
Conferences in which the superintendent 
must participate, community contacts, 
through parent-teacher association and 
oe, hon serene meetings of serv-| nothing more. 
ice clubs and similar groups. Most of | 5 3 ; 
these cannot be shifted to ge shoul- | But Jonnps Henry and Spencer ¥. 
ders. Many of them in fact provide ex. | Baird, first ee and Assistant Sec- 
cellent opportunities for a principal to "®t@?Y of the Smithsonian, forced the at 
keep his public informed on the work | S¢um function 6 subserve the ideal of 
of the school. There will be some, how- research, They systematized the col- 
ever, which may be delegated to the vice lecting of the plants, animals, minerals, 
principal and to other teachers and of ethnologic material native to this 
; Supervision Important ;continent; and instead of burying it on 

If a large portion of the average shelves when collected, they distributed 
principal’s responsibilities can be dis-|it, to the specialists the world over to 
charged by a clerk and another large | Study and report on. How much the 
portion by an executive officer trained 
entirely outside the educational work, 
what is there of real professional char- 
acter in which the principal may be- 
come a highly skilled technician? It 1s 
my belief that the only opportunity for | 
any other than a classroom teacher to| 
achieve real professional status in our 
calling lies in the development of tech- 
niques in the field we call, for lack of a 
better term, supervision. 

The first big task confronting a prin- 
cipal of a modern city elementary school 


Charter Ordered 
Erection of Building 


But the charter did order the Institu- 
tion to erect a building for the reception 
and exhibition of ‘‘all objects of art and 


States. In this way Congress shéuldered 
the responsibility for a national museum 
on Smithsonian funds. Had the Institu- 
tion accepted this burden as a purely 
custodial function, as Congress intended, 
it would have become a warehouse and 


|}the natural resources of North America, 
is common knowledge. 

For 12 years the salaries of the cura- 
tors and the entire expense of museum 
upkeep were squeezed out of the limited 
income from the private Smithsonian 
fund, and it was 24 years—till 1870— 
|\before the Government began to assist 
| with material appropriations in the sup- 
|port of the National Museum, There 
| was still almost no 
a meaning or even of the utilitarian value 
caring for elementary education is to|of pure research, One man even charged 
study and classify his childrrer. He ust | cee ee ny ny 
know the material with which he has to | 
deal. Then he should prescribe a course | >“: 
of study or a program of activities, or | Cation. ae Et, 
provide for watching the progress of} Just as it is necessary for him who 
each and every one of these children.) Would practice medicine successfully to 
Next he must study his staff since he; have a thorough knowledge of such basic 
will receive into his faculty teachers, Sciences as biology, chemistry, anatomy, 
with varying degrees of professional} 29d physiology, so it is necessary for 
training, wide varieties of experience,| the ‘ ( 
diverse attitudes towards the calling,|t® acquire a mastery of such funda- 
and even marked differences in intelli-| Memtal sciences as biology, psychology, 
gence. Each teacher should be placed|8d_ sociology. THis should be followed 
where he can perform the best service,| by a critical consideration: of the prob- 
and each should be helped to improve | ems encountered | in actual experience. 
himself professionally. Therefore, I|In other professions he 
would have an elementary principal visit | best versed in the basic fields of knowl- 
the classroom frequently, and _ obtain edge and most skilled in the art of ap- 
the wholehearted enthusiasm of his fac-| Plying these principles soon finds him- 
ulty in a program of visits and study, |Self in great demand and consequently 

School Training Essential |commands a higher financial income. 

If, as I believe, the chief supervisor So in our field the educator, who is 
in any school system should be the priti-| successful in achieving high results 
cipal of the school, and if the principal; within the limits set on children by na- 
of the school is a man or a woman who|ture, will find himself recognized as a 


. . . | . tae 
can render this kind of service he cannot; successful practitioner and the demand 


standing and a graduate school of edu- 


have his training in a secretarial school| for his services is likely to result in pro- 


nor in an executive office. He may ob-| motion to places of greater opportunity 
tain it only in a college of recognized and of higher financial return, 


Device for Timing Bees’ 


Of $6,500,000 Will Permit Some Expansion 


|fore,” the statement'said. 


according to the statement, which fol- , 


| Smoot-Elliott bill, authorizing an appro- | 
priation of $6,500,000 for the enlarge- | 


lof the “increase and diffusion of know1- | 
It means more and finer exhibits | 


of foreign and curious research,” and of | 
natural history belonging to the United | 


| Smithsonian did, as a result, to reveal | 


recognition of the | 


successful practitioner in education | 


who becomes , 


Flights 


Survey Reduces 
Altitude of Peak 


Mt. Mitchell Foured to Be 27 
Feet Less Thare Earlier 
Calculation 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, June 30. 
RECENT survey of Mount Mitchell 
shows its height to be 27 feet less 


| than the figure developed by a previous 
| survey and for many years accepted 


as being correct, according to a bulletin 
issued by the forestry division of the 
State department of conservation and 
development, The new survey, made by 
the United States Geological Survey, 
the bulletin states, has placed the 
heighth of the peak at 6,684 feet. 
The lower record does not take away 
from the mountain the distinction of 
being the highest peak east of the 


| Mississippi River, according to a state- 
| ment based upon the bulletin. 


The bulletin rives a brief sketch of 
points of historical and geographical 
interest, as well as the measurements 
of the peak by Prof. Elisha Mitchell, of 


| the University of North Carolina, who 


lost his life exnloring the mountain 


| which took his name and is buried on 


Department of Agriculture 


This device automatically records the time when bees at the Bee 
Culture Laboratory 6f the Department of Agriculture start flying in the 
morning and when they return in the afternoon. 


The total flight 
is recorded as a part of the Depart- 


ment’s detailed study of bees and the production of honey. The photo- 


to the device to attract the bees as 


itis being filled. 


National Museum to Obtain More | 
And Finer Exhibits With New Funds 


Congressional Appropriation 


| the Institution with criminal waste for| 
| spending the Institution’s money on the 
publication of a study of seaweeds. 

It was therefore rather the inexorable 
requirements of space to house overflow- 
ing collections, than appreciation of the 
real work of the Smithsonian which led 
Congress in 1877 to appropriate $250,000 
for a building (mow the Arts and Indus- 
tries Building), and the same considera- 
tion was paramount in gaining, in 1907, 

| $3,500,000 for the New National Museum 
Building. The appropriations for each 
of these came only after many years of 
pleading. | 


History Structure 
Needs Storage Space 


The public mind, as mirrored by Con-| 
gress, has, however, in 1903, come to 
accept as sound the deep faith that “no 
ignorance is without loss to man, no| 
error without evil,’ which was held by) 
James Smithson, English scientist who 
died in 1829. ; 

The natural history building needs 
space to store and study steadily grow-| 
ing collections of everything found in! 
nature, from sea-bottom muds to gorilla | 
' skeletons and skins. The need being pat- 
ent, Congress has authorized the appro- 
priation without objection; and the coun- 
try will approve. Pure science has in-| 
deed arrived. 

In order to arrive, it has had to jus-| 
tify itself. These sea-bottom muds, for 
example, of which the Smithsonian has 
stored thousands of samples, would ap- 
pear to hold less of use to man, perhaps, 
than anything else in the collections. 
Twenty-five years ago Joseph Cushman, 
a specialist in the National Museum, re- 
| ceiving a Government compensation cf 
$600 a year, described and named the 
microscopic shells of animals called 
foraminifera, wehich these muds con- 
tained, Ten years ago oil companies dis- 
covered that fossil shells of these same | 
animals occurring in certain strata in 
southwestern oil fields could be made to 
identify strata and so serve as a guide 
to the presence of oil—provided there 
was any way of identifying the for- 
| aminifera, 

Joseph Cushman had that knowledge. 
The Smithsonian collections provided the 
| essential means. The man, and the col- 
lections and publications on foraminifera 
became at once commodities worth mil- 
lions to the oil industry. All because of 
pure science research in sea-bottom 
muds. “No ignorance is without loss to 
man—.” 

Again, the Smithsonian study of 
mollusks saved the United States Gov- 
ernment Shipping Board $250,000 by 
proving that the destruction of a ship- 
ment of mahogany logs occurred while | 
they lay in an African river (the work 
of a certain’ mollusk), and ‘could not! 
have been begun after loading on the 
ship. 

Instances could be multiplied*to show 
the utilitarian meaning of work on the 
immense collections housed in the Na- 
tional Museum. The point is that the 
real work of the Natural History Mu- 
seum goes on in the seclusion of the lab- | 
oratories and was until recently un- | 
guessed at by those who view the exhibits 
in the great halls. One example will | 
show the relation between the study col- | 
j lection and the exhibit collection. In 
the department of mammalogy, the num- | 
ber of specimens in the study collection 
recently numbered 210,000, while the 
number on exhibition numbered 1,400, 


Complete Collection 
Of North American Data 


In the last 85 years the Smithsonian 
has built up in the National Museum the 
most complete collection of the natural | 
| history of North America in existence, 
| largely at the expense of its private 
| funds. The Government departments, 
and friends from all over the world have 
contributed greatly. The collection, as 
a result, is a source book of fundamental | 
data, Yet it is far from complete.  It| 
can never be. Great gaps exist in all 
departments of the collection. What dif- 
ference does that make? The answer is 
simple: Agriculture has to war unceas- 
ingly with insect pests of all kinds. Fre- 
quently a new type of pest shows up— 
like the bean beetle, the boll weevil, the 


|didate’s fitness, 


‘commanding officers, will 


| constantly 


| the things that interest them specifically. 


‘tory building will’ roughly 


| enlightened 





Japanese beetle. 

Fighting the pest without knowing 
| what it is, where it comes from, what its 
| matural enemies are, is like boxing in 


, 


its summit, 


Particular Selection 


Of Enlisted Men for 


Annapolis Is Directed 


Navy Department Issues In- 
structions Because of Re- 
duced Quota at Prepara- 
tory School 
Because of a reduced 


tions have been issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to all commanding 


officers “to exercise particular care” this | 
year in selecting enlisted men for Naval | 


Academy preparation,” the Department 
has just announced. 
promising officer material 


ommended for training, and this train- 


ing is to be undertaken at one prepara- | 


tory school, instead of two as hereto- | 
The full text | 
of the statement follows: 

The Navy Department has issued in- | 
structions to the commanding officers of } 
all naval ships and stations to exercise | 
particular care this year im selecting en- 
listed personnel for Naval Academy prep- | 
aration. Only the most promising officer | 
material is to be reoommended for train- | 
ing, and this training is to be under- | 
taken at one preparatory school, instead | 
of two, as heretofore. 


150 Is Quota of School 


The Naval Academy Preparatory 
School for the candidates who will take 
their final Academy examinations in 
April of 1931 is to be maintained this 
year at Hampton Roads, Va., the school 
at San Diego, Calif, having been dis- 
continued. The quota for the Hampton 
Roads School has been set at 150 for the 
ensuing course of instruction of which | 
100 enlisted men may be_ eligible, pend- 
ing the successful completion of their | 
course, for appointment to Annapolis. 

During the past year, 190 attended the 
naval preparatory schools for the Naval 
Academy and 92 successfully passed the 
final mental examinations and are now 
assembled at the Naval Academy for | 
their final physical examinations, 

Under the selective instructions for | 
the coming year, with the reduced quota, | 
every effort is required of commanding 
officers to establish a prospective can- 
Enlisted men who are | 
nominated as applicants to the prepar- | 
atory course will be interviewed by their 
be given an| 
examination by a medical board on board 
their ship or station, and also a general | 
classification test. This will be completed 
by the first week of September. 

Quota Increased to 100 

Successful candidates of these prelim- 
inary selective tests will be sent to the | 
Naval Academy Preparatory School at | 
Hampton Roads, which will be in ses- 
sion from Noy, 1, 1930, to the date of | 
the Naval Academy entrance examina- | 
tions, Apr. 15, 1931. Those candidates | 
who complete the course and _ pass these | 
entrance mental examinations will be | 
given a final medical examination be- 
fore entrance to the Naval Academy is 
assured, 

The first appointment to the Naval 
Academy of enlisted men of the service | 


|was in 1914 when according to act of 


June 30, 1914, 15 enlisted applicants who | 
successfully passed both mental and 
physical requirements were eligible as 
midshipmen. In August, 1916, the num- 
ber of enlisted entrants was raised to | 
25 and on Mar, 4, 1917, the Secretary of 


|the Navy was authorized to increase his 


number of annual enlisted appointments 
to the Naval Academy i» 100. 


| that there will be 


carefully studied insects from all over | 
the world can make possible the neces- 
sary identification, The Smithsonian has | 
the largest insect collection—running | 
into millions. Collections must aim to- | 
ward absolute completeness. So basic 
is this fact that the Smithsonian sends 
out annually to the limit of its funds— 
private as well as governmental—expedi- 
tions to all parts of the world to collect | 
in all fields of natural history, 

The Smithsonian has a permanent staff 
of some 90 scientists, many of whom are 
at work on the collections. 
And in addition the museum provides 
facilities permitting every wear hunareds 
of specialists from all countries to study 


The new extension ef the natural his- 
double the | 
present floor space of 942 acres, In addi- | 
tion to increased room for exhibits, this | 


| wilh permit enormous expansion of col- | 


lections which are now insufficient due | 
to overcrowding, 

The exhibit function of a museum has 
in addition to its educational value a ref- 
erence and historical value. This is spe- | 
cially true of the arts and industries col- | 
lection of the National Museum, which is | 
at present squeezed into the old red brick 
building next to the Smithsonian Build- 
ing. Patent disputes involving great 
sums have been settled out of court by 
reference to exhibits in this building de- 
termining priority of invention, 

Thanks to this liberal gesture of an 
Congress, pure science re- 
ceives a great spur and American cit- | 
izens from everywhere will have an addi- 
tional incentive to visit their Nation's | 
capital, ° | 


quota, instruc- | 


“Only the most | 
is to be rec- } 
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Vast Quantity of Stationery 


Is Required by Postal Service 


More Tham 300 Tons Used Annually; Various Activities 
Of Traffic Division Described 


Topic W—Communications: Postal Service 


In this serves of articles presenting a topical servey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in. the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present sertes deals with 


By Robert S. Regar, 


Administrative Assistant 


HE POSTAL. service uses annually 

more than 300 tons of stationery 
and writing paper. To write on this 
vast amount of stationery and to fill 
the ink bottles in post offices, 55,000 
quarts of ink are required. In addi- 
tion to all this, it takes 1,650,000 lead 
pencils, nearly 6,000,000 steel pens, 
100,000,000 paper clips, and rubber 
bands by the ton. 

During the fiscal year 1929, 800 chas- 
sis were purchased. Orders were placed 
for 925 bodies for motor trucks. In 
the operation of motor trucks through- 
out the service 20,749 tires were re- 
quired. 

Many other articles too numerous to 
mention are purchased through this of- 
fice. In other words, purchases are 
made from pins to automobiles, 


HE TRAFFIC division hs supe®X 
vision and direction over the freight 
A; 


x * 


Number of carload shipments. 
weight in pounds, C; expenditures 
drayage, EF; total expenditures for freight 
Shipments by freight: A B 

Post cards amd stamped 

DALE! sisie <meta @ Se scucyes 
MNIRDOE ions wi adn sesssis Aes 
Le 
Supplies for Railway Mail 

UOTUIOR: (ios wr te ww emia be 
Supplies for motor-vehicle 

service .... ‘ 
Supplies for 

BEFVICE . 200 
Gasoline ..... 
Letter boxes 
Package boxes 
Letter-box posts 
Mail bags 
Ammunition 
Supplies from 

ton, D. C.— 

Via Baltimore & Ohio 
Ts. ncaa etter *% 

Via PennsytvaniaR.R.... 

Via boat ~ ‘ as 
Supplies shipped direct 

from contractors . 189 


star-route 


Washing- as 


Total freigeht . 973 
Shipments by express 


Grand total ‘wwe Oe 2Tae 

( YOMMITTEF on form blanks reviews 
4 all requisitions for forms and blanks 
in use in the Post Office Department 
and the entire postal service, for the 
purpose of determining whether they 
are best adapted to the service, both 
from a practical and an economical 
standpoint; recom mends the alteration, 
consolidation or discontinuance of such 
forms and blanks wherever found de- 


In the next of this series on **Communications > 
in the issue of July 2, the Chief Inspector, Diviston of Post Office Inspectors, 
William R. Spaiman, will discuss work of special agents of the Division. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


number of 
for freight and 


12,144,100 


12,769,452 
58,161,598 


58,188,523 


to the Post master General. 


and express traffic activities of the Post 
Office Department and the postal serv- 
ice, advising shipping amd receiving 
clerks as to the proper momenclature 
to use im describing property for ship- 
ment, methods of packing and loading 
to iasure proper classification; issuing 
instructions relative to excess, loss or 
damage or special service ; designating 
routing for freight shipmrents; having 
custody of and distributimge bills of lad- 
ing; conducting all of the transporta- 
tion accounting relative to freight and 
express shipments; and conducting all 
correspondence on trafic matters with 
the various officers of the Department 
and service and with the carriers and 
other de partments of the Government. 


Herewith is statement showing the 
number of carload and JYess-than-car- 
load shipments, weight, and the amount 
expended for freight, express, and mo- 
tor transportation of equipment, etc.,, 
for the year ended June 30, 1929: 


Tess-than-carload shipments, B; 
express, D; exprenditures for 
and drayagwe, F: 

C D E F 
8,545,205 
1,053,706 


$109,663.74 
12,268.06 
9,901.72 


$109,663.74 
12,268.06 
9,901.72 
1,395,760 


7,121.19 8,058.29 


7,579,084 71,389.07 73,667.41 
71,382 
6,838,489 
794,397 
1,180,557 
1,977,215 
998,342 
42,956 


543.06 
TRARR 
01.62 


543.06 
21,784.88 
8,601.62 
13,715.61 
15,596.33 
7,508.66 
504.92 


te 


bet et 
s19t Ww We 


Oy ytd = 


{of $2,900,372 were 


1,217,023 
1,030,549 
523,381 


19,746.71} 
13,859.45} 7,673.45 
4,964.28 


46,243.89 


76,057.13 10,000.00 86,057.13 


83 $20,888.89 $414,114.72 
26,925 5 Sas 4,050.55 
$397,276.98 $20,888.89 $418,165.87 
sirable, im order to secure uniformity 
and the elimination of unmecessary or 
duplicatioms of forms; amd supervises 
the preparation of new forms. There 
are about 4,500 forms used in the De- 
partment and postal service. 

The administrative assistant serves 
as liaisom officer between the Depart- 
ment and Chief Coordinator in connec. | 
tion with all coordinating matters. 
Postal Service’” to appear 





Deforestation in Porto Rico Termed | 


Serious to lsland’s Economic W elfare 


Government Forester Urges Reforestation on Higw@h Moun- 
tain Slopes and Increased Plarating Prograrn 


Destruction of the forests in Porto 
Rico is seriously affecting the economic 
welfare of the islamd¥ the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, has been ad- 
vised as a result of a survey of forest 
conditions there. 

J. C. Kircher, forester who made the 
survey, recommended a program Of re- 
forestation to keep 220,000 acres of high 
lands in timber, an increase in the out- 


| gut of tree nurseries to 5,000,000 trees 


a year to supply the demand on the 
island, and establishment of a forest ex- 
periment station im Porto Rico to study 
tropical forestry problems, 

The statement by the Forest Service 
follows in full text: 

Deforestation has progressed in Porto 
Rico until it is affecting seriously the 
economic welfare 


returned from a tour of inspection of 
the forest conditions in the island terri- 
tory. Many steep 
been put into agricultural crops should 
never have been deforested, reports Mr. 
Kirchner. Erosiom on these slopes has 
done much damage. The island has been 
suffering from lack of timber. 

The Luquillo National Forest, consist- 
ing of 13,500 acres of Government land 


| administered by the Department of Agri- 


culture, contains the only virgin timber 
remaining on the island. It is probable 
no timber cutting: in 
the next year or two, because there is a 


| temporary oversupply of wood for char- 


coal, the results of the large supply of 
windfall from the recent hurricane. W. 
P. Kramer, the local forest supervisor 
is preparing A Management plan for the 
forest, however, so that as soon as a 
supply of timber is needed, cutting may 
commence in an orderly fashion 
permanent basis. 

Forest growth is rapid in Porto Rico, 
Mr. Kircher reports. Saw timber grows 
at the lower elevations in the Luquillo 
area in 20 to 30 wears. Mangrove for- 
ests along the seasoast are handled by 


‘the insular govermment on a seven-year 
| rotation to produce wood for charcoal. 


Mahogany, although not native to the 
island, will grow saw logs in from 30 to 
40 years. 

Originally the island was heavily tim- 
bered, but most of the timber has been 
cut. The remaining timber is largely in 
the national forest, in several insular 
forests, and on the coffee plantations, 
where forest trees are grown to shade 
the coffee. The main forestry needs of 
the island are summarized by Mr. 
Kircher as follows: 


1. Reforestation of the high mountain 
Slopes; approximately 220,000 acres 


| above 2,000 feet elevation should be kept 
permanently in forest for watershed pro- | 


tection. 

2. An increased planting program. The 
imsular nurseries now produce about 
1,000,000 trees for planting annually. 
These are distributed to farmers and 
other land owners or planted on the in- 
sular forests.) The demand for trees for 
forest planting is muuch greater than the 
insular nurseries can supply, and pro- 


of the island, says J.| 
| C. Kircher, forester of the eastern 
| tional forest region, United States De- 
| partment of Agriculture, who recently 


slopes which have} 


on ai 


| 
| duction should be raised to 5,000,000 trees | 
annually. 
3. Establishment of a forest experi- | 
|ment station to carry om research in 
| tropical forestry problems. Ultimately 
the Forest Service hopes to have an ex- 
periment station in Porto WRico, but at 
present no funds are available for this 
purpose. 
| Mr. Kircher reports that territorial of- 
ficials and prominent citizens in Porto 
Rico are gereatly interested in 
problems and are convinced that forestry 
must play aé large part in the rehabili- 
tation of the island. 


‘Cottom Pest Found 
In Mail From India 


na- | 


Cottonseed Package  Contain- 
ing Pink Bollworm Destroyed 


Introduction in this country of the pink 
bollworm, which is highly destructive to 


cotton, was prevented by a plant quar-| 
Ga., who, 


antine inspector at Atlanta, 
burned a package of cottomseed sent to 
America from India, the Department of 
Agriculture stated June 26. 

The presence of the pest was discov- 
ered througeh accidental crushing of the 
|package, it was stated. The statement 
jfollows in full text: 

\ Several pink bollworms stowed away 
inasmall package of cottomseed sent by 
mail from 
cently Whem the package Was examined 
by a plant quarantine inspector at At- 
lanta, Ga. The pink bolllworm is a de- 
structive pest of cotton, rezarded by en- 
tomologists as at least in the same class 
with the boll weevil. 

; Package Burned 

| Inits lomg journey from India to the 
{United States the package had been 
crushed, leaving a hole in one side large 
enough for the pests to crawl out, ac- 
cording to Tom O'Neill, assistant State 
entomologist, and representative of the 
United States Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration, who imspected the 
| shipment. He immediately ordered the 
contraband package burned, thus pre- 
venting & potential invasion by this pest. 

_ Although a_ special quarantine, de- 
| signed to prevent the entry of the pink 
bollworm, prohibits the importation of 
cottonseed into the United States, this 
package Was sent by an agricultural offi- 
| cial of India, the original home of the 
| pink bollwoxm, and was addressed to an 
|agricultural official in the heart of our 
Cotton Belt. 

This case presents a striking example 
of the possibility of introducing danger- 


ous plant pests into the United States | 


through the mails, says Lee A. Strong, 
Chief of the Plant Quarantime and Con- 
trol Administration, the branch of the 
Department of Agriculture whose duty it 
jis to see that foreign plamt pests and 
diseases are kept out of the country. 
“The Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration enjoys the fall coopera- 
tion of the Post Office Department,” Mr. 
| Strong said, ‘but it requires Little imagi- 
nation to appreciate the magnitude of 


its forest | 


India met a timely death re- | 


‘Fashions Deman 


- Imports of More 


Reptile Skins 


Product Is Said to Be Used 
| For Wide Range of Arti- 

cles With United States as 
| Leading Manufacturer 


By J. Schnitzer 
Hide and Leather Division, 
Department of Commerce 
Opinions of stylists and producers dif- 
fered considerably when reptile leathers 
first came into vogue, with one group 
asserting that the fashion would be a 
permanent one which would conserve 
other raw materials, and the other 
claiming it would be but a passing fancy 
of those decreeing the styles in the va- 
rious centers. This leather has been en- 
joying a growing demand in the past 
few years, and there are no indications 
of any lack of interest in reptile leathers 
in the immediate future. 

Moreover, official statistics showsth@t 
there is a decided increase in the in? 
ports of the necessary raw skins to pro- 
| duce reptile leathers, indicating a further 
| growth in the demand for this commod- 
|ityw. This product is being used for a 
wide range of articles including foot- 
| wear, handbags, novelties, and in some 
instances for apparel. 

There are only about five countries 
| producing reptile leathers in large quan- 
| tities, and the United States ranks as 
one of the leading manufacturers, As 
domestic snake skins have been found 
unsuitable for the production of leather 
virtually all of the requirements must 
be imported. © 

Some Are Imported 

Seme alligator skins are obtained from 
the Southern States, but important 
amounts of these are also purchased 
from foreign sources. Practically all of 
the lizard and other reptile skins tanned 
in American establishments are obtained 
from other countries. 

Central and South America, Asia, and 
Africa are the principal suppliers of the 
raw reptile skins ~imported into this 
country. Occasionally some of these 
skins are obtained* from European coun- 
tries, but these consist of reexports from 
such sources. Reptile skins to the value 
imported into this 
country in 1929, and of this total 29 per 
cent came from The Netherland East In- 
dies, 28 per cent from British India, 1012 
per cent from Brazil, 834 per cent from 
Mexico and almost 5 per cent from Co- 
lombia. 

In the first four months of the present 
year the value of these imports reached 
$1,065,640, and of this total more thang 
44 per cent was supplied by Brazil, 10°. 
ner cent by The Netherland East Indies, 
1034 per cent from Colombia, almost 7 
per cent from Panama, and 5 per cent 


|from Mexico. The large snake skins are 
| Usually desired because these have a bet- 


ter cutting surface when tanned into 


|leather, and in the smaller skins there 


is generally too much waste’ in cutting. 
The same is true of lizard skins, and 

there are many different types of these 

in demand. There is keen competition 


|in the purchasing of these raw skins, as 
|the European tanners are also eagerly 
|searching for additional supplies of de- 


sirable reptile skins. Switzerland, 
France, Germany and the United King- 
dom are the most important producers 
of reptile leathers in Europe, with the 
first. two being considered as having the 
largest output. 
Demand Is Increased 

It is interesting to note the effect of 
the increased demand for reptile skins 
in various parts of the world. In th 
Philippines the demand* had been 
strong that local interest was aroused 
to the extent of obtaining the supplies 
and tanning then instead of preparing 
these for export. One firm has been 
producing various articles from reptile 


|leathers, including neckties which have 


found a good demand. 

In Peru, the government granted a 10- 
year concession to a local citizen for 
hunting reptiles on land owned by the 
government, and is to obtain 10 per cent 
of the total profits derived from this con- 
cession. The Venezuelan government 
has granted at least one dozen permits 
to citizens to hunt for various reptiles 
owing to tht strong demand for the skins 
of these animals, and these hunts, are 
rapidly passing from a sport to an in- 
dustry. 

Additional requests to hunt for these 
reptiles are being wade to the govern- 
ment in this country. Natives in The 
|Netherland East Indies have found it 
| profitable to obtain skins from various 
reptiles, especially when the demand for 
labor on the plantations was low and the 
prices paid for the skins rather high. 
This has enabled them to obtain funds 
when other means of livelihood were lim- 
ited. 

Output Is Growing 

British India has been supplying va- 
rious countries with large supplies of all 
types of reptile skins, and the slaughter 
of lizards has been so great in at least 
one state that the government of Bengal 
declared a closed season of the different 
kinds of land and water lizards. The 
question of a closed season on certain 
types of reptiles is up for discussion in 
other Indian states in the near future. 

This country now produces as much, 
and probably more, reptile leather as any 
other, and the output has been consis 
ently growing in late years. A recent 
estimate shows that the consumption of 
all types of reptile skins in the United 
States in 1929 amount to more than @- 
500,000 skins from which approximately 
6,500,000 square feet of leather has been 
produced. Besides this large quantity, 
important amounts of imitation reptiles 
j|have been produced on cattle, calf, and 
other hides and skins, 

One embosser of imitation skins re- 
cently stated that he had made copies 
from more than 300 different types of 
snakes in the past two years, This gives 
an idea as to the large varieties of rep- 
tile skins now being used by the Amer- 
ican tanning industry. Locally produced 
reptile leathers is used in exceptionally 
large quantities by domestic consumers, 
but is also finding a very good outlet 
in foreign countries. More than $286,870 
worth of American reptile leathers have 
been sold to foreign customers during 
the first four months of the present year. 
OY Fy 
the task of detecting among the millions 
of packages which reach the United 
States from foreign countries those 
which contain plant materials, and which 
may harbor plant pests.” 

The numerous channels 
transportation and 
rail or ocean, by motor vehicles, aif- 
Planes and dirigibles, afford abundant 
avenues for the invasion of our country 
by plant pests not already established 
in the United States, Unfortunately, 
Mr. Strong says, these pests fail to bring 
their natural enemies with them, s 
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National Park 
In Great Smokies 
Nears Formation 


Park Director Claims Project 
Will Give East Advantages 


Similar to Those Enjoyed 
By West 


By Horace M. Albright 
Director, National Park Service 
In a short time-—a vear or two at the 
most from indications—the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
will be a definite accomplishment. 
ready more than one-third of the land 
to be included in the new park has been 
the Government, and further 
lands are being acauired as fast as is 


present 


deeded to 
humanly possible 

The 
wher to millions of people in the crowded 
industria! region of the East an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy, without great outlay of 
time and money, the outdoor advantages 
that play a part in the 
of those whose homes are within 
reach of our great western na- 


t 
tional parks. 


consummation of this project will 


sa important 


lives 
asy 
Many people had no 
i section 


idea that in the 
of our country 
vast, unspoiled, primi- 

region, yet that is just what one 

in the Great Smokies, the 
ly outstanding mountain range of the 
st. The most spectacular portions of 
these mountains will be included in the 
fa 
Smoky Mountains Are High 
Mountains, to be properly appreciated, 
ist gauged not by their altitude 
above sea level, as indicated on Govern- 
ment and other maps. Rather, they are 
majestic or insignificant only as they rise 
above their immediate base. In the 
Smokies great mountains spring up- 
wards 5,000 feet from where one views 
them, making them quite as high as most 
of the mountains of that mountain para- 
dise, Glacier National Park, and higher 
than almost any mountain in the Yel- 
lowstone. 

Even in the Rockies and the High 
Sierra, where there are many peaks 14,- 
000 feet or over in altitude, the peaks 
1ise from valleys which themselves are 
7,000 and 8,000 feet above the level of 
the ocean. 

The combination of impressive high 
yeaks and lower altitude give to the 
Great Smokies distinctive characteristics 
compared with the western moun- 
tains. Particularly interesting are their 
magnificent unspoiled forests, which 
reach to their very summits. 

From the top of Mount or 
other high peaks, ridges the 
panorama, massed one behind the other, 
fading away in the distance in the fa- 
miliar haze that gave the Smokies their 
name. Even on days when the “smoke” 
is heavy a dozen or so of these ridges 
may be counted, and on clearer days 
many more are in evidence, 


eastern 
be a 


could 


sceni- 


new 


} 
mt ne 


as 


LeConte 


cross 


Where Park Area Lies 

One of the ridges carries the Tennes- 
see-North Carolina boundary, for the 
park area lies about equally divided be- 
tween the two States. The legislatures 
and_ individual citizens of both have 
worked hard and paid generously that 
the freshness of the forests and beauty 
of the mountainsides might be made a 
gift of the people of the Nation to use 
a enjoy forever. 

Mithough no research or other work 
could be undertaken by the Government 
pending the donation of the lands to the 
United States, we have it on excellent 
authority that there are 135 varieties of 
trees, most of them deciduous, which 
grow to great size. In fact the variety 
of flowering plants, trees, shrubs, and 
woody vines is astounding. Particularly 
lovely are the broad-leaved rhododen- 
¢ ons, the laurel, and the azaleas; the 
tulip trees and the magnolias. Among 
the giant oaks and buckeyes are many 
coniferous trees. Ferns and thick car- 
pets of moss add to the beauty of the 
forest floor. 

Under authority of Congress the Na- 
tional Park Service is authorized to pro- 
tect that portion of the park lands al- 
ready deeded to it, pending gift of the 
remainder. This makes it possible to 
protect the wonderful plant life from 
lumbering, fire, and the sort of vandalism 
that is spelling the doom of the dogwood 
in closely populated areas. Hunting also 
will be prohibited, and under the watch- 
ful care of the park rangers the native 
wild animals wi!l have an opportunity to 
live and increase that has been denied 
them in the past. 


Will Contain 127,000 Acres 

The area of the park— it will contain 
at least 427,000 acres—and the charac- 
ter of its terrain makes it susceptible of 
full development along the lines of the 
other big national parks. The necessary 
roads and camp grounds for the motorist 
will be installed, and the trail system 
will be developed so that it will be pos- 
sible for the hardy hiker or horseman to 
reach all the outlying sections. The 
usual hotel and transportation facilities 
will also be provided in the future. 

%* is also planned to establish a “wil- 
oerness area” within the great wilder- 
ness of the ‘park itself. This 
he_reached only by trail, and probably 
lod&ted near Mount Guyot in the rugged 
eastern portion, will be preserved from 
encroachment of any kind, for scientific 
research, that its flora and fauna 
may be absolutely untouched by the in- 
fluences of civilization. 


area, to 


so 


When the develonment of the park is 
undertaken, special attention will 
paid to the educational possibilities, 


be 


The Mountaineers 

An added charm given to the 
gion by the mountaineers, many of 
whom are still in the park area. Spin- 
ning wheels and handlooms are in use 
in many places, and there are primitive 
old mills and cabins that seem almost as 
“old as the hills.” We plan to preserve 
some of the most interesting of the old 
homes, for they belong in the scene. 

Another interesting item in the his- 
tory of this region is the fact that at 
one time it was part of the old “Lost 
State of Franklin,” which came into ex- 
istence shortly after the Revolutionary 
War. In 1784 North Carolina ceded its 
western territory to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but Congress was slow in accept- 
ing it, so that for a time the border 
countrs yas thrown on its own resources 
without constituted anthority. Forced 
rely upon wn efforts for pro 
teci"on, a prominent nen otf the 
region together and formed the 
State of Franklin, which had only a 


h@pet four years of existence. It is now 
rt of Tennessee. 


1s re- 
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their 
few 
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Newest Equi pment for Mine Rescue Work 


This specially equipped railroad car and the appa- 
ratus carried by the men shown in the photograph 


«= 


d States Bureau of Mines 


are the latest developments in Federal equipment 
used for rescue work in the cases of mine disasters. 


oy 


Official Records of Post Office Department 


Reveal Heroism and Valor of Mail Carrie 


Transportation of Mail Is 


Said to Involve Many 


PS 


Achievement by Postmen Who Labor Under Hazardous Conditions 
In Many Sections Having Diversified Weather 


True stories of heroism and valor, of 
tragedy, and of dogged persistence in the 
face of overwhelming odds in delivery of 
Uncle Sam’s mails fill many pages of the 
official records the Post Office De- 
partment. 

“Had Herodotus, the father of his 
tory, known anything about postmaster 
he certainly would have included them 
with couriers when he wrote his famous 
epigram, ‘Neither snow nor rain nor heat 
f night these couriers 
completion of thei 
wrote Acting Postmas- 
ter 1 John H. Bartlett, of Florida, 
commenting on postal in that 
State during the storm period in 1926, 


ol 


nor gloom o stays 


from the sw ap- 
pointed rounds,” 
Gene 
service 


The thousands of unusually courageous 
d which take place yearly in mail 
delivery receive scant recognition from 
the public, and the Government itself i 
powerless to offer suitable reward, 1 
was stated recently in an official an- 
nouncement. The best the Postmaster 
General or other officials of the Depart- 
ment can write a letter of praise 
and commendation to the hero who has 
risked his or subjected himself to 
permanent injury in performance of a 
hazardous undertaking, it was pointed 
out. 

Three mail carriers in Alaska recently 
received a check for $250 from a Con 
necticut woman who, having read an ac- 
count of their deeds, wished to res ognize 
their work in some substantial manne? 
records state. The three carriers are 
Wilber Jewell, Bert Thorson and Maurice 
O'Leary. They have the contract car- 
rying mail from Circle to Chatanika, 
Alaska, a distance of 131 miles each w 


eetls 


do is 


life 


for 


Frozen Feet Carry 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Despite the fact that he wv 
of 52 degrees below zero, 
his hands and feet 
xen, Jewell delivered to resi- 
dents of Circle, Christmas greetings 
which had been entrusted to his 
by inhabitants of Chatanika. 
In transporting mail in 
Winter, horses and basket sleds are 
each sled having «a capacity of 800 
pounds. On Mar. 4, 1928, O'Leary left 
Circle for Chatanika. On Mar. 7 one 
of his horses broke through the ice, and 
in effecting its the carrier froze 
his hands and feet. Amputation 
necessary for parts of fou 
his left hand, and for the 
fingers on his right hand. 
Thorson has braved many a 
storm, and in intensel) weather has 
battled obstacles that, insurmount 
able, in order that mails might be kept 
between these Arctic out- 


as facing a 
temperature 
and although 
severely fre 


were 


care 
Alaska in 


ised, 


rescue, 
was 
tingers of 
tips of all 
snow- 
cold 
seem 
moving two 
posts, 
While r 
the heroism 


in actual delivery of mail. 
of Railway Mail Clerk 
Charles M. Taylor illustrates perfectly 
the courage and spirit of postal em 
ployes, Department records state. At the 
risk of his own life, Taylor rescued six 
women and children from a partly 
merged Pullman car, where they 
death by drowning or suffocation. 
On September 12, 1926, the Rock Island 
train was wrecked at Centaur, Mo. One 
of the Pullman cars hurtled from the 
tracks into the Missouri River, where 
it lay at an angle of 45 degrees, three- 
quarters submerged, Taylor and Charles 
Blaske, express messenger, occupied the 
mail coach, How Taylor acted in the 
situation best described by himself 
in his report to Railway Mail Superin- 
tendent W. L. Tilton at St. Louis, 


¢ 
( 


sub 


faced 


is 


Slow in Reaching 
Wrecked Rear Cars 


He says he was slow in reaching the 
wrecked rear cars, due the fact that 
his own car and the mails had to be se- 
curely locked and also to the fact that 
he had seen a hundred or more persons 
rush to the wrecked train, presumably to 
render whatever aid they could. sut 
they did nothing, declares Taylor, 

“T became excited when I came in 
view of the Pullman out in the ri\ 
says Taylor, “lying at an angle of about 
45 degrees, three-quarters submerged and 
at ‘east 40 feet below track level. The 
women and children were at the windows 
of the car which were about iey with 
the water on the land side. Only one 
person, Blaske, made any effort what- 
ever to aid them, Then it was that, see- 
ing the urgent need of those wounded 
and bleeding women and children, I lost 
my he and ran excitedly down the 
bank and into the water and tried 
wim to the front vestibule. I found 
much dirt and debris taken into the river 
by the wrecked car that I sank in mud 
knee-deep and found myself unable to 
get my feet off the bottom.” 

Taylor says that after 


to 


full 


er, 


el 


aa 
io 


several at- 


fina 


of the 
top of it. 


tempts he reached the vestibule 
car and Blaske climbed 
Just inside the front door 
two women passengers, 
having be carried out 
an injured foot. 

“While I was trying to keep my bear- 
ings I was expecting the car to 
list.” says Taylor. “Half way in this 
narrow passageway my foot slipped and 
I expected the car was turning over ] 
planned swim for 
the ard 
though under water, 


Quick Escape 
In Passageway Hopeless 


on 
Taylor rescued 
the first one 


to on account of 


also 


to make a desperate 
t 


forw vestibule and exit even 


“It was at this point that a lady back 
in the car who had evidently been watch- 
ing my every move must have thought 
] was about to desert. She spoke to me 
low, even ‘Won't you 
and get these children?’ She was hold- 
ing two, I believe 4 and 6 vears. Both 
were bloody but had their heads above 
water, and both were huddled next to 
the window. 

“This was just the assurance I needed 
and I made my way through the narrow 
passageway. Once past this it wa 
lighter but my quick escape was hope 
less. I tried to hurry but the was 
waist deep in water and the angle of the 
floor was such that I kept slipping over 
the deep side. Then it neces- 
sary to Reaching the children I 
found a window open in the next com- 
partment, but, try as I did, I could not 
rem¢ the screen. Finally, I up 
a section from a This been 
under water and was heavy, which made 
a fine battering ram and I never stopped 
until frame and all of the were 
I out. The two children ahd two 
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and a Negro chef 
waded « water and, I 
understand, stayed until all were out of 
the car. Others came down to the edge 
finally, but would come to aid. 
I asked several b healthy men to help 
me when I first started. Of more than 
100, there three who went into 
the river, only two who went to the folks 
in the car and only myself went inside 
the car. As IJ lo back, although it was 
a standard Pullman car, it certainly 
wasn’t ‘no nice } be in” Still I 
think it may not have 
been any lost had I not played the part 
T did, althe ich, is a mat- 
ter lation.” 
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says a report of the 
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or 2,000 feet of the storm’s top, when an 
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‘Highway User Had Broad A pplication 
On Early Toll Roads of Pennsylvania 


Rules of Philadelphia and 


Lancaster Turnpike Reveal 


Charges for Varied Vehicles and Traveling Stock 


i 


State of Pennsylvania, 


The term “highway user” which now is 


construed as referring to the 


occupant or operator of 


was broadly applied in administering af- 
fairs of the first toll road Pennsyl- 
vania during the early part the nine- 
teenth century, according to a statement 
issued by the State highway commission, 
The regulations relating to travel ove 
the old road, of which hold 
in present-day traffic codes, are 
by the which follows 
text: 

The Philad:Iphia and 
pany built the first 
in the United States, and under the pro- 
visions of its charter it was authorized 
to charge tolls against “‘any person, rid- 
ing, leading or driving any horses, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, sulkey, chair, chaise, phae- 
ton, cart, wagon, wain, sleigh, sled, or 
other carriage of burthen or pleasure.” 

The charter not only gave the com- 
pany the right to collect, but to stop 
travelers “from passing through the said 
gates or turnpikes until they shall re- 
spectively have paid the toll.” 

Gates 10 miles apart, and the 
following charges were assessed for each 
10 miles fraction traveled “for every 
score of sheep, one-eighth dollar 
of hogs, one-eighth 
every score of cattle, one quarte) 
dollar; for every horse and his 
or led horse, one-sixteenth of a 
dollar; for every sulkey, chair or chaise, 
with one horse and two wheels, one 
eighth of a dollar; for every chariot, 
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Geysers Active 
At Yellowstone 


‘Giantess’ Erupts Coinciden- 
tal to Opening of Park 


For Summer 


JNUSUAL activity of geysers in 

Yellowstone Park. coincident with 

the official opening of the season, is 

reported in a statement issued by the 

National Park Service of the Depart- 

ment of the Interior. The statement 
follows in full text: 

As though aware that the Yellow- 
stone National Park season has be- 
gun and striving to do their very best 
for the edification and entertainment 
of park guests, geysers in the various 
basins are alive with action. 

Joining in the “inaugural” ceremony, 
incidental to the opening of the park 
for the Summer, the Giantess geyser, 
situated in the Upper Geyser Basin, 
where Old Faithful goes into action 
every 65 minutes, put on her satin- 
like cloak for the first time this year. 
The Giantess erupts once or twice 
each vear, attaining a height of from 
150 to 200 feet. The duration of each 
eruption is from 12 to 36 hours, 


Army Constructing 
Model Homes for 
Filipino Soldiers 


Maximum Comfort and 


Health for Military Men 
And Families Said to Be 
Sought in Philippines 


Model homes, or “barrios.” for Fili- 
pino soldiers and their families are be- 
ing erected at Fort Stotensburg, near 
Manila, by Brig. Gen. Frank C. Bolles, 
who commands the fort, to insure max- 


Deeds of Outstanding Personal imom comfort and health for the sol- 


dier and his family and to bring them 
into contact with modern methods of 
sanitation and as an example of proper 
living conditions to other Filipinos, ac- 
cording to a statement made public on 
June 30 by the Department of Wa.. The 
Filipino soldiers now live in “barrios,” 
or villages, near the post where modern 
conveniences and modern sanitary meth- 
ods are said to be hardly known and 
where they are not under the direct su- 
pervision of the Army medical au- 
thorities, 

The‘ statement follows in full text: 

Family life among the Filipino sol- 
diers differs startlingly from the stand- 
ards of American soldiers within the con- 
tinental United States. The latter are 
usually unmarried and with a few excep- 
tions live near their posts under condi- 
tions familiar to every average American 
citizen, 

Many Soldiers Married 

The majority of the soldiers of the 
Philippine Scouts are married and there 
is no race suicide among them. For in- 
stance, at Fort Stotensburg, near Ma- 
nila, commanded by Brig. Gen. Frank 
C. Bolles, there are 1,786 Filipino so!- 
diers of whom 1,054 are married and who 
support 2,157 children and 580 depend- 
ents other than wives and children. 

They live in “barrios,” or villages, near 
the post where “modern conveniences” 
modern methods of sanitation are 
scarcely known or understood and where 
they are not under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Army medical authorities. 
As a consequence, they and their fam- 
ilies are exposed to the diseases of the 
islands such as cholera, bubonic plague, 
smallpox, tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases, Tuberculosis is particularly prev- 
alent, 

In order to improve the housing con- 
ditions of the native soldiers under his 
command and to enable the post doctors 
exercise direct medical and sanitary 
supervision over their living conditions, 
Gen. Bolles, after careful consideration, 
has started the erection of a “model 
barrio” on the post, the aim of which 
is to insure maximum comfort and health 
the soldier and his family and to 
bring them into contact with modern 
methods of sanitation. Another object 
is to give an example of proper living 
conditions ‘to other Filipinos, 

The houses which are being erected, 
although cheap, are well built, will not 
require constant repair, and are arranged 
o that the health conditions of the native 
soldier and his family will be improved 
in the hope of stamping out 
Fach seldier occupying quarters with 
his family pays a monthly rent of two 
pesos ($1.00), and in addition works one 
afternoon a week as his contribution to 
the barrio. All moneys received go to the 
barrio fund which is the bet- 
terment of the barrio. 

Arranged by Blocks 

The houses are “arranged in blocks of 

four double houses to the block. Each 
dwelling is built off the ground on wooden 
posts set in concrete blocks. The house 
is 28 feet long gnd 24 feet wide. It has 
a porch in fronts feet wide and a kitchen 
in back the same width. The middle 
room, which may be partitioned to form 
two rooms, 16 feet by 12 feet. The 
frame of the house wood, the side 
walls are sawali, and the dividing wail 
of wood, The roof is of galvanized 
iron, When finished the houses are 
painted green with white trimmings. In 
the middle of every block there is a 
community bath built of concrete with 
galvanized iron roof and walls, contain- 
ing four toilets, two showers, and a 
platform for washing clothes. This model 
village also enjoys the benefit of an in- 
cinerator as an additional help toward 
improved sanitation, 
The recreation block in the middle 
the barrio. The center of this block 
is a public park and surrounding it will 
he the church (funds for which have al- 
ready been subscribed in the United 
States), the school and the store, 

During the rainy season, 200 shade 
and fruit trees will be set*out and hedges 
will be planted around the individuai 
blocks. In rear of the entire barrio is 
space for gardens which will be planted 
cared for by the school children a: 
part of their instruction, 

Six hundred. families will 
be housed in this barrio which will mean 
this many families will live under the 
direct supervision of the post medical 
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four officer and in sanitary surroundings. 


traffic on certain 


to regulate or forbid 
highways and streets. 

It has been said of Pennsylvania in 
1930 that it “has the best highway sys- 
tom in America.” In 1822 a report to 
the Pennsylvania Senate, relative to 
turnpike development, declared that 
when certain projected toll roads were 
completed “the northern, northwestern 
and western of the State will 
he connected with the metropolis, and 
afford facilities for traveling and trans- 
portation unequaled in the United 
States.” 
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Probable Age of Earth Estimated 
By Studies of Prehistorie Lakes 


Geologists’ Calculations Confirmed hy Results 
Of Research Conducted in West, Geo- 
logical Survey Declares 


A method of checking geologists’ esti- 
mates of the age of the earth and of in- 
tervals of geological time in terms of 
years has been found in a study of sedi- 
ment deposited on the beds of prehistoric 
lakes which once covered portions of 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado, according 
to a technical paper just issued by the 
Geological Survey. 

The varve, an international term for 
the distinctly marked annual deposit of 
a sediment, is the basis of the study out- 
lined by the survey. Results of this study 
are stated to approximate time estimates 
made by geologists who have used the 
rate of disintegration of certain radio- 
active minerals as the basis of their con- 
clusions. 

The area covered by the 
beds is known as the Green River forma- 
tion. It occupies two large intermontane 
basins, one in Colorado and Utah and the 
other in Wyoming. The formation, it is 
stated, averages about 2,000 feet in 
thickness and has a total area of more 
than 25,000 square miles. 

The paper published by the Geological 
Survey bears the title “The Varves and 
Climate of the Green River Epoch,” and 
is issued as a part of a compilation of 
short contributions to general geology. 
The author is Wilmot H. Bradley, geol- 
ogist. An authorized summary of the 
paper follows in full text: 

The Green River formation is a series 
of lake beds of middle Eocene age which 
occupies two large intermontane basins, 
one in Colorado and Utah, the other in 
Wyoming. The formation averages 
about 2,000 feet in thickness and covers 
an area of more than 25,000 square miles. 
Many of its beds of marlstone, oil shale, 
and fine-grained sandstone contain 
varves. As the origin of these varves 
is closely linked with the climate the 
writer has attempted rough quantitative 
estimates of several elements of the cli- 
mate of the Green River epoch. 

These estimates are based 
upon the relative area of the 
its drainage basin. A climate postu- 
lated which was characterized by cool, 
moist Winters and relatively long, warm 
Summers. Presumably the temperature 
fluctuated rather widely from a mean 
annual temperature that was of the order 
of 65 degrees F. The rainfall varied 
with the seasons and probably also fluc- 
tuated rather widely from a mean annual 
precipitation between 30 and 43 inches. 

One type of varve predominates. This 


New North 


ancient lake 


largely 
lake and 


Is 


consists a pair of laminae, one of 
which is distinctly richer in organic mat- 
ter than the other. The contacts be- 
tween the two parts of the varve and 
between successive varves are generally 
sharp. The varves differ considerably 
in thickness according to the type of 
rock in which they occur and range 
from a minimum of 0.014 millimeter 
in the beds of richest oil shale to about 
9.8 milimeters in the beds of fine-grained 
sandstone. The average thickness of the 
varves, weighted according to the quan- 
tity of each type of rock in the forma- 
tion, is about 0.18 milimeter. 

The assumption that the pairs of lam- 
inae are varves is tested, first, by 
analogy with the varves in the deposits 
ot modern lakes and, second, by calcula- 
tion of the thickness of annual laminae 
to be expected in the ancient Green River 
Lake based upon data of present stream 
loads. 

Three cycles of greater length than 
the varve cycle are suggested by fairly 
regular recurrent variations in the 
thickness of the varves and in the thick- 
ness and characte? certain heds and 
by the fairly regular spacing of certain 
salt-mold layers. The first of these 
cycles averaged a_ little than 12 
years in length and appears to correspond 
to the cycle of sunspot numbers. The 
second cycle had an average length of 
about 21,600 years and suggests the av- 
erage period of about 21,000 years which 
is the resultant of the cyclic changes of 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit and the 
evele of the precession of the equinoxes. 
The third cycle, which about 50 
vears long, agrees with well-estab- 
lished rhythm. 
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From measurements of the varves the 
Green River epoch is estimated to have 
lasted hetween 5.000.000 and 8,000,000 
years. The rate of accumulation of the 
fluviatile deposits above and below the 
Green River formation estimated as 
about 1 foot in 3,000 years, which would 
indicate that the combined length of the 
Wasatch, Bridger, and Uinta epochs was 
hetween 8,000,000 and 25,000,000 years. 
From these figures the duration of the 
Eocene epoch is estimated as between 
13,000,000 and about 33,000,000 years, 
the average of these estimates being a 
little than 23,000,000 years. This 
estimate agrees rather closely with es- 
timates of the duration of the Eocene 
epoch based on the age determination 
of radioactive minerals, but it is entirely 
independent of them. 
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Coast Limiteds 


For Trips West 


The new North Coast Limiteds between Chicago and 


the Northern Pacific Coast are just as modern as they 


can be—dining cars in newest manner, 1930-model 


Pullmans and luxurious observation-clubs. All cars 


operate on roller bearings. 


Lv. Chicago 10:30 pm daily 
for the West. Eastbound, Lv. 
Portland 6:00 pm, Seattle 
end Tacoma, 6:15 pm. 


For Western travel informa- 
tion and free booklets, ad- 
dress E. E. Nelson, 300 
Northern Pacific Railwaye 
St. Paul, Minn, 
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In Centralization of Government Power Urged for Relief 


‘Governor of Minnesota Urges Resurvey of ‘Boundary Lines’ Between 
State and Federal Departments to Determine Proper 


Allocation of Authority 


By Theodore Christianson 


Governor of Minnesota 
I shall discuss a subject which should 
have an appeal to the governors of the 
sovereign States, who by reason of their 
office are charged with special responsi- 
bility for maintaining and defending the 
integrity of the States, as self-govern- 

ing units in the Federal system. 
I shall discuss that insidious trend 
toward centralization, that almost im- 


+ sovernment at Washington, with ever- 


increasing powers and functions. 

Acceptance of the doctrine of competi- 
tive federalism would lead to endless 
confusion; for with the inequality, of 
standards of administration, which must 
obtain among 48 States, there would al- 
ways be a question as to whether the 
State or Federal Government could best 
| perform a function. 

If one State were exceptionally profi- 
cient in administering its system of 


+ 
;ors’ conference would furnish a valuable 


Of Unemployed 


a 
and necessary vehicle for the dissemina- Governor’s Conference 


|tion among all the States of the experi- 


ence gained by each of them. Not only [Continued from Page 1.] 


Principle Also Sound for Ap-| 
_ plication to Old Age, Says| 
New York Executive at 


| would it provide the means to effect such 
|uniformity of State policy as would re- 
move many of the excuses for further 
centralization, but it would be an organi- 
zation through which the States could 
| fight unnecessary and unwise federaliza- 
tion. 

In order to secure unity of action 


gentlemen in public life who recently 
have tried to sell the Nation a wholly 
new economic theory, especially in 1928 
and 1929. This theory, contrary to all 
| teachings of history, was that prosperity 
would continue indefinitely on a rising 
scale just so long as high wages con- 
|tinued, combined with a high pressure 


perceptible but ever-continuing shift,| schools and another State exceptionally 
which threatens the indissoluble Union| deficient, should education become a Fed- 
by undermining the authority of its in-| eral matter simply because the Federal 


destructible States. 

I shall urge a resurvey of the boundary 
lines between the States and the Nation, 
in order that we may determine where 
the limits of the authority of each lie. 
I shall plead for restoring and preserv- 
ing the Federal balance. 

The subject which I have chosen in- 
volves more than constitutional interpre- 
tation. It involves more than a weigh- 
ing of the comparative efficiency of the 
Central Government and the State gov- 
ernments in solving the problems and 
meeting the needs of the people. It in- 
volves consideration of the effect on the 
quality of citizenship of removing the 
scene of governmental activity too far 
from the people in whom the sovereign 
power resides; of the possible danger of 
overloading the structure of the Fed- 
eral Government by unduly expanding 
and unreasonably multiplying its de- 
partments and bureaus. 


Widely Separated 
Questions Involved 


In a specific and practical way, this 
subject touches such diverse and widely 
separated questions as whether the Fed- 
eral Government should give aid condi- 
tional on State cooperation; whether the 
States should be denied the right to tax 
national banks on the same basis as 


|Government could administer schools 
better than one State, although perhaps 
| worse than the other? Instead of put- 
'ting States “on their mettle,” would noi 
'the natural result of an application oi 
; the principles of competitive federalism 
| be to remove all incentive for excellence 
/in State administration and hasten the 
| process toward complete centralization? 

Acceptance of the third doctrine, that | 
| of cooperative federalism, would raise 
|some embarrasing questions, and prob- 
pong lead to an unnecessary and danger- 
ous extension of the functions of the! 
|Government at Washington. Desirability | 
lof uniformity in legislation does not in 
litself justify an extension of Federai 
| powers. 
| In the first place, there might not be 
{unanimity of opinion among the States 
|as to the desirability of uniformity. Con- | 
|gress has declared, in effect, that every | 
{State ought to tax inheritances. Per- 
sonally, I think every State ought. 
|Florida dissents, declaring that she! 
j}should be permitted to decide for her- 
iself how to raise revenues, so long as 
in raising them she does not infringe | 
= the constitutional rights of her peo- | 
ple. 

Leaving to the Supreme Court the de- | 


|tions involved, is it wise for Congress to} 
pass a law which, directly or indirectly, | 


|must have a definite program and pur-| last Autumn. 


|system, with its definite ‘allocation of | testing against the spectacle of Govern- 


jthe cumberson machinery so necessary 
‘in a too highly centralized government. 
{It would ill serve an efficient industrial | 


| to feel it is all-powerful. 


against the usurpations and pretensions | selling campaign to dispose of the out- 
of the mother country, the 13 colonies | put. 
created committees of correspondence. “Unfortunately for some of our Wash- 
The governor’s secretariat would be a, ington friends, this new theory—that 
committee of correspondence through) although a man cannot. pull himself up 
which the 48 States could effectively op-| by the bootstraps, a nation can—came 
pose the usurpations and pretensions of a terrible cropper when it bumped 
the Federal Government. squarely into the old law of supply and 
. |demand, A serious disillusionment has 
| Definite Program | resulted. 
} | “We can wholly approve of the reas- 
| For States Necessary surance against panic which came from 
It is my conviction that the States! the conferences in the Natior.’. Capital 
But on the other hand 
sue a concerted course, if the Federal, many people are sanely and soberly pro- 


functions between the States and the ment officials and leading financiers jug- 
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Proposal for Research Service |Mereury Output 


| For States Heard by Governors [y 1928 Greatest 


ference, now in session at Salt Lake City, 
| Utah, provide for the organization of a 
| permanent administrative committee to 
act as a research and service organiza- 
tion for State governments and their 
branches, was laid before the conference 
|for informal discussion at the opening 
session June 30, in a report by Governor 
George H. Dern, of Utah, chairman of 
the executive committee. 
The report follows in full text: 


The underlying purpose of the govern- 
ors’ conference, of course, is to furnish 
information that shall 
make him more efficient in the discharge 
of his own official duties. 


The governor of an American State is 
its chief executive officer. In the minds 
of the average citizen the governor is 
to a State what the President is to the 
United States, but in most of the States 
this is not the true situation. In Utah, 
for example, there are five elective exe- 
cutive State officers besides the governor. 
Each of these is directly responsible to 
to the people, and is subject to only a 
very general if not vague supervision 
by the governor. It might almost be 
said that we have six governors instead 
|of one. In the Federal Government, o 


each governor 





Nation, shall be. preserved. 'gling with figures in order deliberately 
In this country we de not want any of ' to distort facts. 


Distortion of Facts Charged | 
“When between 12 and 15 workers out | 
of every hundred in many industries are! 
{out of jobs, it is neither truthful nor 

useful to tell them that employment is 
| practically back to normal. 

“To our domestic crisis has been added 


life. 

When a government is removed too 
far from the people, the people are prone 
Their imigina- 
tion plays upon it and invests in it with Pav ies ; 
a potency it does not have. They shoul-  # distinct falling off in our exports. Our | 
der upon it all sorts of duties in the be- | Present theory of the economic relation- | 
lief that it has magical powers of per- | Ship between us and other nations does | 
formance. They assume that any evil | 70t seem to be an outstanding success. | 
can be cured by passing a law or issuing So-called efficiency methods have re- 
a proclamation. | duced the top age of employment use- 


A people that puts too much confi- | fulness, so that the old-age problem has 


| 


termination of the constitutional ques-| dence in legislation leans upon a slender | been advanced from the 70-year mark | ple are still afraid of “one-man power.’ 


and fragile reed. Government cannot |to include thousands of people in their | 
take the place of the individual; it can- | 50’s and 60's.” 


course, the President is the only elective 
executive officer and all the rest are ap- 
pointed by him and removable by him, 
hence he has complete control of the en- 
tire executive department. 


In other respects, too, the legal au- 


|thority of the governor is hedged about | regu 


and restricted. This is a remnant of the 
sentiment that had grown up before the 
Revolution, when the conflicts between 
the colonial executives and legislatures 
created a deep prejudice against the 


exercise of executive authority. Although 


\the reason for making the governorship | 


weak and inefficient long ago disappeared 
the prejudice still persists, and the peo- 


Governors of Ability 


| Governor Dern, of Utah, Outlines Plan for Central 
| Service to Supply Needed Data to Executives 
And Departments 


A proposal that the Governors’ Con-;strength of character and commanding | 


personality rather than through the 
powers inherent in his office. The work- 
man to be admired is he who contrives 


and excuses his failure because of his 
handicaps. 

_If the governor occupied the same po- 
sition in a State that the President oc- 
|cupies in the Nation his office would cer- 
tainly be considered more exalted than 
the office of United States Senator. To 


be the real executive of a sovereign State | 


| ought to be a higher honor than to be a 
|member of the national legislaturer es- 
‘pecially when we remember that each 
|State has two Senators but only one 
| governor, and that a governor may ap- 
point a Senator but a Senator cannot ap- 
point a governor. 

In my own judgment, despite the limi- 
tations of the governor’s office it is in no 
, wise inferior to the senatorship. The 
governor is closer to his constituents 
and the affairs with which he is con- 
cerned usually affect the daily lives and 
— of the people more directly 
the Congress. Tariffs and international 
relations occasionally become of critica! 





importance, but such State functions as | 


protection of life and property, education, 
| highways, bridges, public health, public 
morality, social justice as exemplified in 
jthe enactment and administration of 
|labor laws, laws to regulate’ the 
| charges of public utilities and laws to 

late banking and insurance dir@ctly 
| reach every citizen every day. The gov- 
;ernor not only has a large share in the 
|administration of these laws, but 
jthrough the power of recommendation 
'and the power of veto he has an im- 
| portant part in their enactment. 


Governors’ Conference 


| Established by Need 


| The governor is therefore expected 


| to have an intimate knowledge of a vast 
|number of important public questions. 


to get results with the tools that are, 
| available to him, and not he who whines | 


han do the measures that come before | 


In 10-year Period 


‘Bureau of Mines Says In- 
creased Production 
Caused Decline in Imports 
During Last Year 


The domestic mercury production last 
year was the largest since 1918, the out- 
put exceeding by nearly 6,000 flasks of 
76 pounds each that of 1928, according 
to a statement issued June 30 by the 
| Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The value of the 23,682 flasks is cal- 
/culated at $2,892,638. In 1928 the out- 
| put was 17,780 flasks valued at $2,207,- 
'003. Imports of mercury dropped last 
'year by about 1,000 flasks following the 
| increased domestic output, in which Cali- 
fornia was the leading State. The state- 

in 


ment follows in full text: 
The production of mercury ¥ 

United States in 1929 amounted to W3,- 
| 682 flasks of 76 pounds each. The cal- 
yculated value of the production, using 
‘the average price of mercury during the 
year, is $2,892,638. 

Largest Since 1918 

This is the largest domestic produc- 
tion since 1918 when 32,450 flasks were 
produced, but is only about 73 per cent 
of the average annual production from 
1850 to 1921, inclusive. The incentive 
to produce was greater in 1929 than 
during the period 1850 to 1921 as the 
ayerage quoted price was approximately 
$122 a flask compared with $48 a fl 
for the period 1850 to 1921. The prodiic- 
tion of mercury in 1928 was 17,870 
flasks of 76 pounds each, having a cal- 
culated value of $2,207,003. 

California again led the mercury-pro- 
ducing States in production in 1929 with 
an output of 10,139 flasks, Nevada was 
second with 4,764 flasks, followed by Or- 
egon with 3,657 flasks. Washington pro- 
|duced 1,397 flasks, and Texas, Arizona 
and Alaska, together, 3,725 flasks. In 
addition to the above 171 flasks of mer- 
cury was produced in Nevada from gold 
and silver pan-amalgamation tailings. 

In 1928 the production, by States, was 


| 


compels a State to impose upon its peo-| not supply the lack of personal responsi- Unemployment and old age want pre-| Rj 1 i oe 7 : 
ple a tax they do not want, merely to| bility.” Veellence is the price, ag only | sent a highly complex preblaen for which | Rise Despite Handicaps , — When. he comes into office he 
satisfy a demand for uniformity? | of liberty, but of efficiency. * * * | Government aid must be thought out| In the opinion of some students, this | 7 aa oh — as on of — 
n Acceptance of the theory that the Fed-| The way of progress and security in | along scientific lines, and not tossed out | curtailment of executive authority has | = = pel e aoe se ae a, a H ile 
ratify the child labor amendment; | ral Government should exercise author-| government, of freedom and democratic | merely as a charity or as a matter of | Set only rendered State governments | h si ag es that pe eS eee tee ae 
whether the Interstate Commerce Com-jjity whenever uniformity of legislation| accomplishment, lies in a strong local, political hysteria, Governor Roosevelt |less efficient than the national Govern- | tt ere Wh constantly seeking informa- 
mission should be permitted to use the|j, desirable would suggest the enactment | government backed up and operated by | said. Careful industrial planning,| ment, but it has made the office of gov- | oo h hen a new problem comes before 
rate-making power to set up trade bar-|of Federal marriage and divorce laws.’ alert, vigilant citizens. | shorter hours, the five-day week, and in-|ernor less attractive to men of capacity | #!m he wonders how other States have 


,as follows: California, 6,977 flasks; Ne- 

vada, 2,867 flasks; Oregon, 3,710 flasks; 

and Texas, Washington, and Arizona, to- 

gether, 4,316 flasks. Secondary mercury 

| from pan-amalgamation tailings in Idaho 

atl Nevada in 1928 amounted to 414 
asks. 


State banks; whether the Congress 
should establish a Federal department 
of education; whether the States should 


riers between States and _ sections; | | ;met it, but he has no way to find out. 


Indeed would it not suggest that a na- 


(The foregoing is an authorized 


creased public works were listed as ef-| than it woul 


whether a Federal law which attempts | 
to compel the States to tax inheritances | 
is justified; whether the public domain 
should be subject to State or to Federal 
administration. 
These are only a few of the immedi- | . . ‘ 
ate and special problems which lie back | Uniform: Legislation 
of the larger question. From _ — | Desired in Many Fields 
= ion gg n'y It is admitted, of course, that in many 
ae . | fields of legislation uniformity is desir- 
ae. oS the | able. But cannot the uniformity best 
pecan peop. an 2 ec. ‘ be secured through the enactment by the 
The Civil War ended for all time the| several State legislatures of identical 


tional crime situation demands Federal 
laws defining crimes, and providing for 
their penalties? Would it not result in 
the eventual assumption of all police 
powers by the central government? 


* 


fective but only temporary remedies for 
unemployment. 
Inevitably, moreover, the only answer 


| summary of an address June 30 at | 
the annual conference of governors 


| at Salt Lake City, Utah.) 


;to the problem is unemployment insur- | 
: Governor Roosevelt maintained, | 
| which, he said, will come, just as work- | 
men’s compensation has come and as old- 
age want insurance is now coming. 


| | ance, 
‘Montana Ruling Permits ie 


| Convict’s Name on Ballot 

State of Montana: Dangers of Relief Measures 
Helena, June 30. The encouragement of idleness and the 
Under authority of an opinion given | tendency to pay the cost of unemploy-| 
| by a member of the staff of the attorney | Ment insurance out of current Govern-| 
| general of Montana, County Clerk James | ment revenues were pointed out as the| 


claim that a State can secede from the 
Union or nullify an act of Congress. 
It established forever that we are a Na- 
tion, not a confederation of nations; and 
that however the people of that Na- 
tion may have circumscribed and _re- 
stricted the powers of their National Gov- 
ernment, they can at any timegand by 
any constitutional means extend and in- 
crease those powers. 

That principle being established, 
further steps of centralization followed 
as a natural development. After the 
Civil War industry and commerce grew 
beyond State lines and took on national 
proportions. Combinations and aggrega- 
tions of ownership and control were cre- 
ated, which not only were nation-wide 
in their scope, but challenged the power 
of the States. 

Then it was that the Constitution was 
reread and scrutinized to yield new and 
unsuspected powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Finally came the World War, 
which greatly extended operations at 
Washington and led directly to further 
centralization. 


Industrial System 
Factor in Centralization 


The constant extension of Federal 
ower shows that legal restrictions and 
edges do not and can not long stand 
against economic or social needs and 
pressures. The real stimulus to the de- 
velopment of Federal power has come, 
not from theory, but from the necessities 


of policy which are the outgrowth of so-| 


cial changes. * * * 

The organization of our industrial 
system has been a factor making for 
centralization. Although factories are 
localized in certain places, they are de- 
pendent on other places for their mar- 
kets, and often for their finishing proc- 
esses. 

The iron ore of Minnesota must go 
into the steel mills of Gary and Pitts- 
burgh, and thence into the automobile 
factories of Michigan or the implement 
factories of Illinois and Wisconsin, before 
it reaches the status of a finished 
product. 

No community is completely self-suffi- 
cient. This situation has made it inevi- 
table that the Federal Government 
should be called upon to safeguard, direct 
and regulate commercial and industrial 
activities. 

It has been easier to get action out of 
one Congress than out of 48 State legis- 
latures. However much centralization 
may have been questioned legally and 
theoretically, it has come about in re- 
sponse to popular need and with the ap- 
proval of public opinion. * * * 


Three Opinions on 
Problem Discussed 


There are those who hold that ex- 
tending the field of the Federal Govern- 
ment is always necessary and always 
goo * * * There is another group 
who hold what may be called the theory 
of “competitive federalism, * * *; 
they believe that the States are and 
always should be the primary units in 
cur Government, but urge that the 
branch of Government that can best 
perform a function be given that func- 
tion to perform. * * * 

The third group consists of those stu- 
dents who believe in what may be called 
“cooperative federalism”; they think 
that upon méz:ters in which uniformity 
of legislation is desirable the Federal 


laws, and should not each State be its|J. Harrington of Silver Bow County | 


own judge of the suitability of such 
laws to the needs of its people? * * * 

I believe that it is sound political doc- 
trine that every question which con- 
cerns one State only, should be decided 
by the people of that State, without sug- | 
gestion or interference from the Federal 
Government or from any other State. 


I do not believe that any State is| 
justified in surrendering to the Federal 
Government, nor that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is justified in taking over from 
any State, any function, unless (1) the | 
exercise of that function is essential to | 
the national welfare, and (2) the func- 
tion is such that it cannot be exercised | 
with reasonable efficiency by the} 
State. * * * | 

Let it be understood that I approve! 
of the laws that have been enacted giv-| 
ing the Federal Government power to| 
deal effectively with so-called big busi- | 
ness. National business needs national | 
control. | 


Petty Regulations 
Are Disapproved 


But while I approve of measures by 
which business is regulated wisely and 
controlled firmly, I emphatically disap- 
prove of the numerous and petty regula- 
tion with which little bureaucrats in 
Washington annoy and harass business, 
big and little. 

I also disapprove of the practice of | 
offering Federal subsidies as a spur to, 
State action. I disapprove of it because 
it is an attempt to coerce the States into 
doing something which the States would | 
not do on their own volition. I disap- 
prove of it because it will, unless 
checked, lead to the establishment of a 
great bureaucracy which, acting through | 
Federal agents, inspectors and regula- 
tors, will shape the policy of the States 
in their local concerns, not according to 
the needs of each State, but according 
to the rigid and unchangeable theory of 
some political appointee a thousand miles 
away. 

I also disapprove of the 50-50 practice 
because of the burden it places on the 
taxpayers. In 10 years Federal sub- 
sidies have increased from less than} 
$6,500,000 per year to more than $110,- 
000,000.. For every dollar so paid out, 
another dollar must be raised by the 
States. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tinues we shall soon see the taxing 
power of the States mortgaged in ad- 
vance to support projects determined and 
controlled at Washington. * * * 

I would differentiate between Federal 
|grants which are conditioned and those 
which are not. Those which are not con- 
ditioned involve no surrender of State 
sovereignty. The States will not object 
to receiving a share of the revenues of 
the Federal Government if acceptance of 
those revenues does not involve turning 
the control of State concerns over to 
Federal authority. 

We will accept, and welcome, addi- 
tional Federal funds for roads, but we 
,do not want the Congress to use such ad- 
| ditional funds as a club to compel the 
States to accept a highway program di- 
rected from Washington. 

Our States are individualities within 
themselves. They have been aptly called 
|“the pivots around which the whole 
American system revolves.” In their 
very diversity lies the strength 


two grave dangers of the proposition. 
The ideal unamployment insurance plan 


| will allow the name of Bert LeDuc to | 


If the vogue of matching money con- | 


remain on the ballot at the coming | Must be placed upon an actuarial basis 
primary election, although Mr. LeDuc is | and must be self-supporting, the contri- 
now serving a 25-year sentence in the| butions being made by the workers 
State penitentiary at Deer Lodge, fol-|themselves, Governor Roosevelt  ex- 
lowing conviction of second degree | plained. 
murder. | _He stressed the theory that it is 
Mr. LeDuc is a candidate for the nome|cheaper and better both for the com- 
ination for sheriff of Silver Bow County. | munity and for the individual that cit- 
The opinion of the attorney general’s | izens spend their declining years in their 
office was rendered verbally. |own homes rather than in institutions. 
It was pointed out that under the| He cited the New York old-age security 
State law there is no restriction on any- | law as a beginning in the right direction. 
one filing for office. If Mr. LeDuc is| The ultimate aim of every State, he| 
still serving his sentence when the gen- | said, should be to get away from State! 
eral election is held, and if he is the! and county aid, and establish a definite | 
nominee of his party and happens to| old-age security system of which the 
be elected, he will not be able to qualify, | worker becomes a definite part the very | 
and then automatically will be  pre-/| first day that he or she starts to become | 
vented from serving, it was stated. }@ wage earner in the community. 





Minority Report Asserts Treaty 
May Jeopardize American Trade 


Senators Johnson, Moses and Robinson, of Indiana, Plead | 
For Rejection of Naval Agreement Reached | 
In London 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


two speedy superdreadnaught _ battle-: chief constructor of our Navy, and the 
ships, completed as late as 1927, incor- | responsible official for such data, is that | 
porating all the lessons of the late war,|our modernization program in the ag- | 
and far superior in gun power, armor} gregate amounts to about $118,000,000. 
protection, and other esssential respects | We have already spent $23,300,000 on 
to any other battleships in either navy. | modernizing eight ships, three of which 
The effect of the construction of these|are to be scrapped under the London 
two superdreadnaughts was not only to | treaty. 

modernize the battleship power of the; We are now engaged in modernizing 


British navy, but by reason of that alone, | ty, nore bi . 3 
ia cise tae HA & Gnttoais jtwo more battleships under an appro- 


L foree | priation of $14,800,000 and there is pend- 

far superior to our own. |ing before the Congress an item of | 
Under the London treftty the disparity | $30,000,000 for modernizing three more 
in numbers is rectified through the scrap-|old battleships. After this shall have| 
ping of five British and three Ameri-|been done, according to the testimony, 
can battleships. The disparity in the/|there are five more battleships, to quote | 
total tonnage of remaining battleships, | the record. that “require to be modern- 
however, is not fully corrected, since | ized in order to make them comparable 
after all scrapping is completed, the | with the foreign more modern battle- 
British will still have a surplus of about | ships.” These last five are to cost $8.,-| 
25,000 tons of battleships more than | 000.000 apiece, or a total of $40,000 000. | 
America. This surplus is nearly equiva-| Of the enormous total of $118.000.000, | 
lent to one battleship. Thus there still} we have already spent or have been| 
remains a disparity of battleships in to- | obliged to spend about $38,000,000, leav- 
tal tonnage. jing $80,000,000 still to be appropriated | 
The further disparity of battleship|if we are to modernize our battleship | 

| power under the London treaty, incident 
to the British possessing the new and 





d be if it gave the incumbent | 
a freer hand to carry out his policies. | 
The governor who rises above mediocrity | 
therefore does so through sheer ability, | 


Writing of Fundamental 
Radio Law Is Forecast 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Court of Appeals, it deals with other ap- | 


pellate provisions of the radio act of | 
1927, which it amends. Salient among | 
these is the provision that any inter- | 
ested person, firm or corporation may | 
intervene and participate in proceedings 
appealed to the court within 30 days 
after the filing of the original appeal 
by filing a notice of intention to inter- 
vene and a verified statement showing 
the nature of the interest. 

Col. Brown explained that certain pro- 
visions of the original radio act relat- 
ing to legal procedure were “ambigt- 
cus,” evidently because of the general 
lack of knowledge of the new radio 
act and because there were no prece- 
dents. 

“The new law clearly defines the scope 
on Seeeniee of the court of appeals,” 
Coil. Brown stated. It provides, he 
said, “that the review by the court shall 
be limited to questions of law and that 


findings of fact by the Commission, if 


supported by substantial evidence, shall 


be conclusive unless it shall clearly ap-' 


pear that the findings of the Commission 
are arbitrary or capricious.” 

Quoting further from the Lehlbach 
bill, Col. Brown said it provides that 
the lower court’s judgment shall be 
final, “subject, however, to review by 


the Supreme Court of the United States | 
upon writ of certiorari on petition there- | 


for under section 347 of title 28 of the 
Judicial Code by appellant, by the Com- 
mission, or by any interested party in- 
tervening in the appeal.” 

In the WGY case, 


Col. Brown 


pointed out, the Supreme Court inter-| 


rupted oral arguments when the case 
was being heard last January, “indicat- 
ing then that it had come to the con- 
clusion that it had no jurisdiction.” The 
court did not actually render its opinion 
until last May, when Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter, in the court’s opinion, held 
that the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals sat purely as an administrative 
agency in radio appeals. He explained 
it was the judgment of the court that it 
could not entertain reviews from the 
court of appeals which are nonjudicial 
in character, since such questions do not 
give rise to a case or controversy. 


The fact that the iower court and 
eventually the Supreme Court will pass 


jupon future radio cases in which, mat- 


ters of fundamental law are invlved, 
Col. Brown concludes, “means that 
radio law will be written, and that such 
basic questions as property rights of li- 
censees to the ether, and the constitu- 
tionality of other provisions of the law 
will come to eventual decision.” 


TY 
| fleet and then we do not obtain parity | 
with Great Britain. 





{Great Britain accorded it to our repre- 


|largely for the purpose of 


| States 


of | 


modern battleships “Rodney” and “Nel- 
son,” is much more marked. Admiral 


whose testimony not even the propo- 
nents of the treaty question, said before 
|the Committee that by virtue of these 
|two ships alone, the British are given 
“a very marked superiority” over our 
battleship fleet. 

It is obvious that the more nearly the 
two fleets are scrapped down to the “Rod- 
ney” and “Nelson,” the greater will be- 
come the relative superiority of British 
battleship power over us, 


Provisions Under 
Battleship Holiday 
Under the battleship holiday provided 





America. By contributing variety of ex- 
perience in democracy, they stabilize the 
Republic. 





Government should be supreme; but 
where there is room for variety and dif- 
ference the States should have jurisdic- 
a ¢ e 8 8 

Acceptance of the doctrine that con- 


| Observers have repeatedly pointed out 
|how fortunate it is that the large num- 
| ber of Commonwealths in the American 

Union permits one State to experiment 
| with the other 47. Such opportunity for, 


by the London treaty, it is proposed that 
|we are to compensate ourselves in part 
| for the “Rodney” and “Nelson” superior- 
|ity by modernizing our old’ ships. Such 
|}modernization, of course, can never 
|bring us up to complete parity. It can 
}in part only rectify our deficiency, and 
it involves the:spending of many millions 


tinued centralization is inevitable would,|and practice of, experimentation on the|of* dollars, which could be more effec- 


unless qualified, lead to the 


ultimate | part of the States make variety and|/tively and more economically utilized by 


elimination of State boundaries except) progress possible; but they would be for- | the common sense British method of mod- 


as they might mark the division of the 
country into administrative units, and 
place us at the mercy of a bureaucratic 


'feited under centralization. 
| In this connection, I would say that 
the proposed secretariat for the govern- 


ernizing battleship power through build- 
‘ing new ships to replace old ones. 
The testimony of Admiral Rock, the 


Leahy, Chief of the Bureaw of Ordnance, | 


According to the testimony, a new bat- | Sentatives at London, they accorded us 
tleshin would cost approximately $39,-|Something that was already ours, and 
/000,000. Hence we could match the, Which our State Department had ruled 
“Rodney” and “Nelson” and make up our | W&S_ ours. : 
existing deficiency in battleship strength,|. Of course, we were not permitted to 
which can not be done by moderniza-| build a batleship, which would give us 
tion. by building two ships like the “Rod-| parity with Great Britain, but we are 
ney” and “Nelson” with the money which | permitted to exercise what had already 
|it is proposed to spend for moderniza-| beeen decided was right. The exercise of 


The governors’ conference was foundea 
supplying 
him such information. At these confer- 
ences he hears the governors of other 
relate their experience and he 
picks up new ideas which he takes home 
with him and applies to his own prob- 
lems. The governors’ conference has 
therefore been educational and stimulat- 


jing to its members, and it has made a 


notable contribution to the efficiency of! 
State executive departments. It is note- 
worthy that a governor who has once 
attended the conference is seldom absent 
thereafter, for he feels that he cannot 
afford to miss a session. The money that} 
a State pays for governors’ conference 
dues and for the expenses of its gover- 
nor in attending is an investment that 
pays generous dividends. 
Notwithstanding the good work done 
by the conference and the benefits de- 
lived by its members, there has been a 
sentiment that it could be made still 
more useful. Sometimes the subjects on 


the program are not the subjects that | 


are troubling an individual governor at 
that particular time. Sometimes he 
needs definite information on a certain 
subject between conferences. Hence 
there has arisen a desire for a place to 
which a governor may write at any 
time for data on any subject. 

This idea was first laid before the 
governors’ conference last year at New 
London by Mr. David Lawrence. Sdb- 
sequently, I received a letter on the sub- 
ject from former Governor Frank O. 
Lowden, of Illinois. Through him I 
learned that Dr. Charles E. Merriam, of 
the department of political science of the 
University of Chicago, was the origi- 


last Spring I stopped at Chicago to 
confer with Dr. Merriam, but, as he was 
out of the city, I discussed the subject 
with his associate, Mr. Leonard D. White. 


Research and Service 
Organization Proposed 


By appointment Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 
White met with the executive committee 
j}at Annapolis, and the plan was care- 
|fully considered. We were informed that 
lone of the National Foundations was 
|ready and willing to finance a set-up for 
|the proposed permanent secretariat for a 
| sufficient period to enable it to demon- 
| strate its value. 
|few years, the States would be expected 
|to assume the expense. 
| We were given the most positive as- 
| surance that those who were advocating 
|the scheme had no interest except the 
‘improvement of State government; that 
|there would not be the slightest attempt 
|to influence the conference or its mem- 
| bers for or against any particular proj- 
lect, policy or idea; and that the confer- 





ence would remain as free from control | 


lor outside interference as it is now. 

| The executive committee, after due 
| deliberation, did not care to assume the 
| responsibility of making a decision with- 
out specific authority from the body of 
the conference. It therefore adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved that the executive committee 
of the governors’ conference recommends 
that the governors’ conference provide 
for a permanent administrative com- 
mittee to act as a research and service 
organization and as a fact-finding body 
to furnish any information on_ public 
questions which may be from time to time 
required by the State governments or 
their branches, departments or bureaus, 


|P 


nator of the plan. On my way to the exec- | 
utive committee meeting at Annapoiis | 


Eventually, or after a) 


Mines Are Listed 

The principal mercury-producing mines 
in 1929 were the mines of the Arizoma 
Quicksilver Corp. and Mercury Mines > 
America, Gila County, Ariz.; the Sul- 
phur Bank mine, Lake County; La Joya, 
Knoxville and Aetna mines, Napa 
County; New Idria mine, San Benito 
County; Oceanic mine, San Luis Obispo 
County; New Almaden mine, Santa Clara 
County, and the Cloverdale mine, Sonoma 
County, in California; the B & B and 
Red Rock properties, Esmeralda County: 
Juniper (Nevada Quicksilver) and 
ershing mines, Pershing County, and 
the Castle Peak mine, Storey County, in 
Nevada; the Black Butte mine, Lane 
;County, and the Opalite mine, Malheur 
County, in Oregon; the Big Bend and 
Chisos mines, Brewster County, Tex.; 
jand the mines of the Barnum-McDonell 
;Mercury Co. and Morton Cinnabar Co., 
'Lewis County, Wash. 

In 1929 14,292 flasks, valued at $1,- 
447,142, were imported, compared with 
15,378 flasks, valued at $1,572,017, in 
1928. Of the quantity imported in 1929, 
9,412 flasks were received from ges 


1,249 flasks from Belgium, 892 flsgfcs 
from Italy, 701 flasks from Germany, 
323 flasks from France, 1,209 flasks from 
Mexico, 493 flasks from Canada, and 13 
flasks from Peru. In 1928, 6,108 flasks 
came from Spain, 5,642 flasks from Italy, 
and the remainder from other countries. 
_ Production in the United States plus 
imports indicated 37,974 flasks of mer- 
}ecury made available in 1929 compared 
with 33,248 flasks in 1928. 


| Additional Credit Asked 
On Current Crop of Wheat 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
\the chairman, Alexander Legge, which 
| follows in full text: 

Am today joining you in suggesting 
to Kansas wheat growers that they move 
their wheat to market slowly so as to 
avoid congestion at terminals and glut 
in market under present price conditions. 

I am again urging upon your Board 
purchase of not less than 25,000,000 
bushels of this crop. The world-wide 
wheat conditions do not warrant this 
low level of prices. We have personally 
discussed some of the factors in this 
situation and full information is readily 
available. : 

Predicts Higher Prices 

The shortage of supply in Europe to- 
gether with the present condition of the 
European crop, plus other factors in 
: both the Winter Wheat Belt and Spring 
| wheat territory taken together indicate 
ja carry over plus a probable yield this 
| year that would call for higher prices. 
It is my belief that the agricultural 
marketing act was passed and the Farm 
Board was created with power and money 
to meet just such situations as this. 

_ What this country needs at the presént 
time is a better psychology in matters 
of business. Nothing that I can think 
of would so improve the psychological 
situation as an advance in wheat pres 
to that. leve! justified by world conditions. 

I believe the Farm Board can bring 
this about and I also believe that it 
would have an immediate effect upon 
business of all kinds. There is a great 
opportunity before the Farm Board and 
I hope it acts promptly and decisively. 


the manner in which the conference is 
conducted. However, I may state that 
in consequence of the sentiment of last 
year’s conference that not enough time 


tion, # 
Permission to Build 


Battleship Refused 


“permissions” 
|London say they have obtained from 
|Great Britain. It must be kept in mind 
that our representatives at London, real- 
|izing our inferiority in battleships, de- 
manded in writing in the first proposal 
| they made. the right to construct a ship 
like the “Rodney” and “Nelson.” 
Instantly Great Britain refused, and 
with the refusal of Great Britain, the 
'suggestion ended, but the advocates of 
the treaty who awneared before the Com- 
mittees laid great stress upon the fact 
that thev had succeeded in obtaining from 
Great Britain the right of moderniza- 
tion, and this, those who testified as- 
serted to have been a marvelous victory. 
| We already had that right, and when 





We speak of this question of modern- | 


pation sornnge & te nue 6 De Seaetet | tam the documents to speak; but from | 


| this modernization program Great Brit-| 
jain knew, just as we know now, will) 


jleave us in still 
| inferior. 
We are denied the full information 


which would enable us authoritatively 


battleship power 


ithe information which has come to us— 


information we believe to be accurate | 


| and reliable—we think we are justified in 


|stating that, at the Rapidan, Premier 
|MacMonald committed himself to our 
|building a new batleship. The Premier 
of Great Britain, however, must reckon 
with the British Admiralty, whose views 
on naval matters-in Great Britain are 
practically supreme; and doubtless the 
British Admiralty (how different is our 
‘treatment of our naval officers and ex- 
perts) decreed we could not have a new 
battleship, and, of course, that ended 
the matter. 

To be continued in 

July 2. 


the issue of 


and the administrative set-up, the fi- 
nancing and all other details connected 
with such permanent administrative com- 
| mittees, shall be determined by the gov- 
ernors’ conference or under its direc- 
tions.” 

I lay the matter before you at this 
time so that you may have opportunity to 
consider it and to discuss it informally 
among yourselves between now and the 
executive session Wednesday afternoon 
when it will be called up for such action 
as the conference may wish to take. Both 
Mr. Lawrence and Mr. White are here 
with us and will be available for con- 
sultation at the executive session or in 
the interim. 

For the information of governors who 
have not attended before may I repeat 
that the governor’s conference never 
adopts any resolution. We are here only 
for a free interchange of ideas and not to 
bind any of our members. I shall not 


had been allowed for general discussion, 
this year’s program has been made more 
generous in that respect. If the mem- 
bers do not avail themselves of the op- 
portunity for a more extensive inter- 
change of views on the assigned topics, 
it will be in order for any governor who 
so desires to present and discuss other 
subjects. 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THE Untrep STATES Daly is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery, 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 


ltake time to refer at greater length to, 
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Limited Purpose in Signing Note _ 
Held to Bar Personal Judgment 


Intent Merely to Release Dower and Home- 


stead Rights Restricts Claim Against Married 
Woman as Joint Executor of Note 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln 


PEOPLES STATE BANK V. JULIA A. SMITH; 
NEBRASKA SUPREME Court, No. 26933. 

SatMa & Donato and LEE, STEINBERG 
& WatshH for appellant; H. A. BRYANT 
for appellee. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 12, follows: 

THOMSEN, D. J. — This action is 
brought to recover on notes signed by 
defendant and her husband. The debt 
was originally that of the husband. He 
died Aug. 27, 1927. Eleven days after 
his death the present action was begun. 


The defendant, the wife, had acquired | 


some interest in a relative’s estate in 
Nebraska. The proceedings were begun 
« attachment of the wife’s interest in 

is Nebraska property. The parties 
were and still are residents of Iowa. The 
defendant entered a general appearance. 

The husband owed the plaintiff $7,- 
731.30, unsecured, which was past due 
June 4, 1925. On that date, in consid- 


eration of an extension of time for pay- | 


ment, a new note and a mortgage on 
Smith’s property were signed by both 
Smith and his wife. This note, when 11 
months past due, May 3, 1927, was re- 
ftewed by the husband and wife, in exc- 
cuting a new note and mortgage for the 
principal sum, due June 1, 1928, and in 
addition, executing, for past due interest, 
wvo notes signed by both, one for $400, 
due June 1, 1927, and the other for 
$577.95, due Aug. 1, 1927. At the time 
of the delivery of the renewal note and 
mortgage, interest on a first mortgage 
and taxes on the land were past due and 
delinquent. The interest, $578.15, the 
plaintiff, to protect its security, paid to 
the first mortgagee June 25, 1927. The 
delinquent taxes, aggregating $683.70, 
were paid by the plaintiff Aug. 10, 1927. 

Three Defenses 

Set Up by Wife 

At the time of filing the petition only 
the two interest notes were due, but the 
plaintiff claimed maturiy of the principal 
note and immediate reimbursement of 
the other items by reason of an accelera- 
tion clause in the mortgage. 

In her answer the defendant claims 
that she received no part of the consid- 
eration, signed the notes and mortgage 
merely as the wife of the original debtor 
and “for the sole and only purpose of 
qaiving and releasing her contingent 

right of dower and homestead and in 
order that “said contingent interests 
might be subjected to the satisfaction of 
said indebtedness in the event of the 
failure of her husband to pay the same,” 
and generally denies the _ plaintiff's 
claims. In substance, the reply of the 
plaintiff is a general denial. The stat- 
utes of Iowa, pleaded by plaintiff, and 
the effect of which is admitted by the 
defendant, make her engagements as 
binding as if she were single. 1924 
Code of Iowa, sec. 10466; Spafford v. 
Warren, 47 Ia. 476; Hinman vy. Trei- 
nen, 196 Ia. 701, 195 N. W. 545. 

The pleadings and evidence show 
three defenses offered; want of consid- 
eration, immaturity of the principal 
debt, and non-liability by reason &f the 
purpose for which the defendant’s sig- 
nature was needed and given. 

That the defendant received valuable 
consideration for signing the notes and 
mortgage, under the conditions, is abun- 
A@grtly established by authority. It 
sertled law that a consideration is valid 
though it move to a third party. Bran- 
nan’s Negotiable Instruments Law, 4th 
Ed. Par. 24, p. 213; Restatement of the 
Law of Contracts by the American Law 
Institute, Par. 75 (2); Williston on Con- 
tracts, Vol. 1, Par. 113; Violett v. Pat- 
ton, 5 Cranch 142, 3 L. Ed., 61; 13 Cor- 
pus Juris 325. 

“Value is any consideration sufficient 
to support a simple contract. An ante- 
cedent or pre-existing debt constitutes 
value; and is deemed such whether the 
instrument is payable on demand or at 
a future time.” Section 4636 Comp. 
Stat. Neb. 1922. The inquiry need be only 
whether the defendant’s husband, the 
third party, received benefit. Smith v. 
Spalding, 40 Nebr. 339; Buffalo County 


is 


+ 


National Bank v. Sharpe, 40 Nebr. 123;) 


Watts v. Gantt, 42 Nebr. 869; Grand 
Island Banking Co. v. Wright, 53 Nebr. 
574; Charles Wilson v. Mary Neu, et al., 
1 Nebr. Unof. 42 at 46; First State Bank 
of Herrick v. Conant, 117 Nebr. 562. And 
in Iowa, where the parties still reside 
and where the mortgage and notes were 
made, when the intention of the parties 
is that the wife should be personally 
bound when she joins her husband in a 
promissory note, extension of time for 
payment of husband’s debt is sufficient 
consideration to accomplish that object. 
American Commercial Savings Bank v. 
Kramer, 206 Iowa 49, 219 N. W. 931; 
Commercial Savings Bank of Ames v. 
Carey, — Iowa — 224 N. W. 62. 

Rule of Construction 

Applies to Case 

The petition shows, and the evidence 
more clearly establishes, that the causes 
claimed for accelerating maturity of the 
det existed at the time the new notes 
and independent instrument, “freed from 
its impedimenta.” Hawes v. Mulholland, 
78 Mo., App. 493 at 498; City National 
Bak v. Good-Loe-McClelland Com, Co., 
93" Mo. App. 123 at 136; Owings v. 
McKenzie, 130 Mo. 323, adopting the 
strong dissenting opinion of Hough, J. 
jin, and overruling, Noell v. Gaines, 68 Mo. 
649, the latter cited in Grand Island Sav- 
ings & Loan Association v. Moore, 40 
Nebr. 686. 

Although the Nebraska cases, estab- 
lishing the rule that when contempora- 
neously executed, a note and mortgage 
should be construed together for all pur- 
poses, are all foreclosure cases, in which 
use is made of both the note and mort- 
gage, yet the rule has been discussed so 
thoroughly in these cases, and extended 
in such discussions to apply to cases of 
a suit on the note alone, and the cases 
are of such long standing, in all the cir- 
cumstances, it would be unwise to change 
the rule now. 


has no doubt long been regarded as es- 
tablished. Edling v. Bradford, 30 Neb. 
593 at 602; Grand Island Loan & Sav- 
ings Assn. v. Moore, 40 Neb. 686; Seieroe 
v. First Natl. Bank, 50 Neb. 612; Garnett 
v. Meyers, 65 Neb. 280 and 287 on re- 
hearing; Consterdine v. Moore, 65 Neb. 
291 and 296 on rehearing; Kendall v. 
Selby, 66 Neb. 60; Roblee v. Union Stock 
Yards Natl. Bank, 69 Neb. 180. More- 
over, the weight of authority approves 
the rule as accepted. See note in 34 A. 

L. R. 848 and 56 A. L. R. 185. 
The petition shows, and the evidence 
that the causes 


since the defendant 


In its application to a/| 
situation as in the instant case, the rule | 


debt existed at the time the new notes 
and mortgage were taken. The taxes 
paid were for the larger part redemption 
of tax sales made Dec, 6, 1926, the de- 
linquent taxes of 1925, and the balance, 
the taxes for 1926, the latter, under Ne- 
braska law, being delinquent May 1, 1927. 
1922 Comp. Stats. Nebr., sections 6002 
and 5822. The presumption obtains, in 
the absence of proof, that the law of 
Iowa is the same as in Nebraska. Hag- 
gin v. Haggin, 35 Neb. 375, 53 N. W. 209; 
Fitzgerald v. Fitzgerald & Mallorey 
Const. Co., 41 Neb. 374, 59 N. W. 838; 
Chapman v. Brewer, 43 Neb. 890, 62 N. 
W. 320; Cook v. Chicago, R. I. & P. Co., 
78 Neb. 64, 110 N. W. 718; Twamley, Son 
& Co. v. Chicago, G. W. R. Co., 111 Neb. 
311, 196 N. W. 319. 

All these delinquencies occurred dur- 
ing the time the former mortgage was 
in force, and information about which 
was available through records, or inquiry 
of defendant, at the time the present 
mortgage was taken. The delinquent in- 
terest due to the first mortgagee must 
have been known to the plaintiff. Pay- 
ment of other delinquent interest had 
been made by the plaintiff on three dif- 
ferent occasions before the present notes 
were given. These are the causes claimed 
for acceleration. In view of the prior 
business relations of the parties and the 
circumstances, the intention of the par- 
ties must be construed to be that the 
causes for accelerating maturity must 
arise subsequent to the execution of the 
papers. If any doubt would exist as to 
this the doubt must be resolved in favor 
of the defendant. The papers were pre- 
pared by the plaintiff; the defendant had 
no choice in the language used. Flory v. 
Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur 98 Neb. 160, 
152 N. W. 295; Page on Contracts, 
Vol. 4, par. 2054. 


Issue of Immaturity 
Raised by General Denial 


In considering the mortgage alone, the ' 


clause “If, however, any of these condi- 
tions are not complied with, or if there 
is found hereafter to exist any lien on 
said realty prior to this mortgage,” must 
mean, in an interpretation most favorable 
to defendant, that the causes which 
would accelerate maturity of the obliga- 
tion must not exist when, but must arise 
after, the mortgage is given. 

The interest on the first mortgage and 
delinquent taxes, paid by the plaintiff. 
became charges in favor of the plaintiff 
and against the mortgagors by the terms 
of the mortgage. But for the mortgage 
the amounts paid would constitute 
mere irrevocable voluntary payments. A 
search of the mortgage fails to reveal 
any right of immediate reimbursement. 
Such payments became an additional ob- 
ligation which the mortgage secured, a 
part of the original debt, and became due 
when the original debt would become 
due, 
would ordinarily be accelerated under 
the terms of the mortgage upon the hap- 
pening of the events we have detailed, 


but because of the circumstances do not, | 


as we have found, constitute causes for 
acceleration. The principal debt is not 
due, and the added obligation having lost 
its foundation for maturity the pay- 
ments made cannot he recovered until the 


| principal debt is due. 


However, the questio& of immaturity 
should not arise, the plaintiff claims, 
failed to take ad- 
vantage of it by a plea in abatement. 
Most of the facts recited above are ap- 
parent from the pleadings, sufficient, at 
least, to raise doubt about maturity. 
Part of the plaintiff’s proof is to estab- 
lish a demand which has matured. Kahn 
v, Cook, 22 Ill., App. 559. “It is not a 
question of pleading by the defendant. 
but of proof by the plaintiff.” Wilder 
v. Colby, 134 Mass. 377. A general de- 
nial, therefore, is sufficient to raise the 
issue. Landis v. Morrissey, 69 Calif. 83, 
10 Pac. 258; Nickerson v. Babcock, 29 
Ill. 497; Bacon v. Schepflin, 185 Ill. 122, 
56 N. E. 1123; Franklin Savings Institu- 
tion v. John Reed, 125 Mass. 365; Smith 
v. Holmes, 19 N. Y. 271; 1 Corpus Juris, 
pages 109 and 110. 


Specific Purpose of 
Indorsement Considered 


This rule particularly applicable 
when the defendant is a mere surety and 
the sole consideration to her is the time 
until maturity. In reaching a conclu- 
sion on this question we have not over- 
:ooked the many authorities to the con- 
trary cited by plaintiff. The distinction, 
however, seems to rest in whether the 
matters are apparent from the face of 
the record or in whether the purpose 
is a mere dilatory one and not relating 
to the merits, or both. As to the lat- 
ter the distinction particularly well 
cefined in Bacon vy. Schepflin, supra. The 
aefendant’s answer, being in part a gen- 
eral denial, the question of immaturity 
is properly presented, 

Cases are cited by the plaintiff hold- 
ing that if the debt matures pending 
suit the plaintiff may proceed to judg- 
ment. The fallacy in these decisions lies 
in ignoring that the inquiry should be 
directed only to the right at the incep- 
tion of the suit; that permitting a judg- 
ment notwithstanding original imma- 
turity justifies a wrong as a matter of 
expediency; and carried to a logical con- 
clusion would in all cases permit a cred- 
itor to anticipate default and have a 
judgment the moment a debt is due. So 
far-reaching is such advantage to cred- 
itors that the legislattre should defi- 
nitely authorize such procedure before 
the courts should entertain it. 

We come now to a consideration of the 
main defense offered: that no liability 
exists by reason of the purpose for 
which the plaintiff desired the signature 
of the wife. The trial court directed a 
verdict for plaintiff. So in considering 
the evidence on this proposition we must 
regard as conclusively established every 
point favorable to the defendant which 
the evidence tends to establish. Vrbsky 
v. Arendt, 118 Nebr. — 229 N. W. 337. 
It is always proper to inquire into the 
consideration. Kenedy v. Goodman, 14 
Nebr. 585. 16 N. W. 834. And in order to 
have a proper concept of the defense 
offered it is necessary to review the 
facts relating to the origin of the debt. 

Prior to 1925, the husband owed a 
personal obligation for bank stock, the 
exact nature of which the record does 
not show, for which he had given his 
own note to the bank in the amount of 
the present principal sum. The husband 
was the owger of the farm land. When 
this note was past due ind considered 
for renewal, the cashier of the bank pro- 
posed, as he testifies, “That if Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith would give us a mortgage on 


is 


is 


mye clearly establishes, thi ! t 
med for accelerating maturity of the|this land we would extend the time.” 


The maturity of the original debt | 
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Accountants Adjudged L iable 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Constitutional law—Equal protection—Regulation of business—Ordinance pro- 
hibiting use of lot within 100 feet of residence for sale or storage for sale of 
gasoline, etc.— ; os 

A city ordinance prohibiting the use of lots in fire limits within 100 feet from 
buildings used for residence purposes for sale, or storage for sale, of gasoline, 
etc., and exempting existing filling stations from operation of act is void under 
the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, the classification 
being unreasonable. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. v. City of Charlottesville et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 
2920, June 14, 1930. 


Fraudulent conveyances—Statutory provisions—Bulk Sales Act—Manufactur- 
ers sale of entire business— 

The Pennsylvania bulk sales act does not apply to a manufacturer’s sale of 
his entire business including machinery, raw material, manufactured articles, 
patents, account, good will, ete., being applicable only to the sale of the stocks 
of goods of merchants ond other dealers. 

Gitt v. Hoke et al.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 8&8, June 21, 1930. 


Insurance—Control and regulation—Waiver of premiums—Total disability— 
Inability to earn more than one-fourth of normal income— 

A form of policy defining disability for which insurance company shall waive 
payment of premium as inability to earn more than one-fourth of normal income 
need not be approved by the Massachusetts Commissioner of Insurance, since 
such a person is not totally disabled within the meaning of the Massachusetts 
statutes. 

Mutual Benefit Life-Insi Co. ve Commissioner of Insurance; Mass Sup. Jud. 
Ct., May 29, 1980. ; 


- \ 


Insurance—Insurance companies—Charter powers—Authority of life insurance 


company to write accident and health insurance— 

An insurance company whose business was limited by its charter to the 
writing of life insurance and other insurance incidental thereto did not have 
authority to write insurance against disability arising from accident or disease. 

Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. v. Commissioner of Insurance; Mass Sup. Jud. 
Ct., May 29, 1930. — 

Municipal corporations—Governmental powers—Authority to enact ordinance 
prohibiting use of lot within 100 feet from residence for sale or storage of 
gasoline— 

Authority of city council to regulate or prohibit the sale or use of com- 
bustibles and*explosives, including kerosene and gasoline, and to direct the loca- 
tion of all buildings for the storage of such substances did not empower the 
council to enact an ordinance prohibiting the sale or storage for sale of gaso- 
line, ete., on lots in fire limits within 100 feet of buildings used for residence 
purposes. 

Standard Oil Ca. of 
2920, June 14, 1930. 


N. J. uv. City of Charlottesville et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 


Municipal corporations—Police power—Ordinance prohibiting sale or storage 
of gasoline on lot within 100 feet of residence— 

A city ordinance prohibiting the sale, and the storage for sale, of gasoline, 
etc., on a lot in the fire limits and the congested fire limits of the city within 
100 feet of a building used for residence purposes is void as an unreasonable 
exercise of the police power. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

2920, June 14, 1930. 


v. City of Charlottesville et al.; C. C. A. 


4, No. 


Patents—Infringement—Words and Phrases— 


Claim for use in building block of cinders calling for “original mass” as 
coming from the furnace, “the whole waste product,” “the whole ash product,” 
“the entire ash body,” “the whole of the ashes,” “the entire run of the grate” 
is infringed by separating out some of the cinders when remaining part used 
combines and functions as though nothing had been removed, the mere dis- 
carding of some of the mass without changing the functional alignment of its 
elements not avoiding the patent. 

Samson Granite Co., Inc., v. Crozier Straub, Inc., et al.; C. € 
Jine 18, 1930. 


? 
dy 


var * No. 4318 


’ 


Patents—Building block infringed— 

Patent 1212840 to Straub for Building Block and 
Same infringed. 

Samson Granite Co., Inc., v. Crozier Straub, Inc., et al.; C. C. A. 8, No. 43 
June 18, 1930, 


Method of Making the 
18, 


Zoning—Ordinances—Amendment of ordinance changing maximum height of 
buildings—Impairment of property values— 


Amendment to zoning ordinance of Chicago, six years after adoption of ordi- 
nance limiting street line height of building within certain district to 264 feet, 
so as to permit a building with a 440 foot street line height on a lot with 
frontage on three streets, made with only meager attention or consideration 
as to the effect of the amendment and the change in the maximum height, was 
void because in violation of the zoning statute requiring due allowance, before 
enactment of ordinance, for existing conditions, conservation of property values, 
direction of building development to best advantage to entire city, and use to 
which property is devoted at the time of the enactment of the ordinance, since 
the change in the maximum height from 264 to 440 feet would constitute, as to 
the many buildings constructed after the adoption of the ordinance and prior 
to the amendment, ex post facto confiscation of property rights without 
compensation. 

Michigon-Lake Building Corp. et al. v. Hamilton et al.; 

20057-58-59, June 20, 1980, 


Ill, Sup. Ct., Nos. 


Zoning—Ordinances—Enactment—Power of: city 
of report by Commission— 

Under the statutes of Virginia providing for the appointment of a- zoning 
commission to recommend the boundaries of district to be established, the city 
council, prior to the submission of a report by the commission, had no power to 
adopt a zoning ordinance. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. v 


14, 1930, 


council prior to submission 


. City of Charlottesville et al.; C.C. A. 4, No. 2920, 
June 
Zoning—Permits—Issuance—Review by court of decision of administrative 
board—Right of adjacent owners to attack constitutionality of amendment to 
ordinance under which permit was issued— nf 

Under the zoning statute of Illinois authorizing a court to review a decision 
of a board of appeals of a city, rendered on an appeal fro ma decision of an 
administrative official charged with the enforcement of the zoning ordinance of 
the city, on petition of persons aggrieved by such decision, the circuit court 
had jurisdiction, on petition of owners of property near lot on which owner had 
been granted a permit to erect a building 440 feet high under an amendment 
to the ordinance which had previously limited height to 264 feet, to reverse the 
decision of the board of appeals affirming the decision of the commissioner of 
buildings granting the permit, on the ground that the amendment was invalid, 
since adjacent owners were aggrieved parties within the meaning of the statute, 
and as such had the right to attack the validity of the amendment by virtue of 
which the permit was issued. 

Michigan-Lake Building Corp. et al. ». 
20057-58-59, June 20, 1930. 


Hamilton et al.; Ill. Sup. Ct., Noa. 


Summary of opinions published in full tert in this issue appears wnder the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Husband and wife—Liabilities of wife—Joinder of wife with husband in exe- 
cution of note—Personal judgment against wife— 


A personal judgment cannot be rendered against a married woman on a 
mortgage note for husband’s pre-existing debt executed jointly by husband 
and wife under agreement that sole purpose of wife’s signature was to bind 
her dower and homestead rights.—Peoples State Bank v. Smith (Neb. Sup. Ct.) 
—V U.S. Daily 1391, July 1, 1930. 


Accountants—Liabilities—Negligence of public accountants in making audit for 
borrower—Liability to lender— 


Public accountants who made an audit of the account of a corporation and 
prepared a balance sheet stating its net worth to which they attached a cer- 
tificate that the balance sheet in their opinion presented a true and correct 
view of the financial condition of the corporation as of a certain date, with 
knowledge that the balance sheet and certificate were to be used by the cor- 
poration for the purpose of obtaining loans, were liable to a lender who made a 
loan to the corporation on the strength thereof for loss sustained by lender 
as the result of their negligence in making the audit, notwithstanding absence of 
contractual relations between accountants and lender.—Ultramares Corp. v. 
Touche et al. (N. Y. Sup. Co., App. Div.) —V U. S Daily, 1391, July 1, 1930. 


The notes involved in the present action | cashier told her, the amount would other- 


are those taken on a second renewal : : 
; aie I 
new mortgage and new notes were exe. | i be too large to pass the examiners 


suted. The defendant’s evidence is that on| This evidence establishes the purpose for 
execution of the papers the cashier said Which the notes and mortgage were exe- 
that the sole reason her signature was CUted and delivered and comes clearly 
needed was to release her dower and | Within the rule announced in City Na- 
homestead interest in the land; that it tional Bank v. Dwyer, 47 8. D. 567. The 
would never cause her “any personal facts are almost identical. 

trouble”; that she would not have signed The court said: “It is contended 
the notes if a personal liability were to, respondent that the testimony was 
be assumed by her; that the reason the 


by 
in- 


;smaller notes were signed was, the!) [Continued on Pag- 13, Column 7.) 
, 


Negligence in Preparing Statements Showing Firm’s Con-| 
dition Charged ; Fact That Report Did not Refer to Any 
Particular Person Said to Be Immaterial 


State of New Y 


lyr . 
ULTRAMARES CORPORATION V. GEORGE A. 


| TOUCHE ET AL, COPARTNERS; NEW| Products Co. y. 


YORK SUPREME CouRT, APPELLATE D1- 

VISION, First DEPARTMENT, No. 5435. 
Appeal from order of Supreme Court, 
| New York County. 

HERBERT R. LimpurG, of counsel (LIONEL 
S. PopkKIN and JoseEPH L. WEINER with 
him on the brief) LiImMBuURG, HIEGEL- 
MAN, HirscH & HESS, attorneys) for 
appellant; JAMES MARSHALL, of coun- | 
sel (ABRAHAM SHAMOS with him on 
the brief; GUGGENHEIMER, .UNTER- 
MYER & MARSHALL, attorneys) for 
respondents; MAHLON B. Doine, of 
counsel (FreperIc R. Coupert, J. | 
HarRRY COVINGTON and SPENCER Gor- 
DON with him on the brief; CoupErt 
BROTHERS, attorneys) for American 
Institute of Accountants, amicus 
curiae; MarTIN ConBoy (Davin ASCH 
and CHARLES W. TOOKE with him on 
the brief), amicus curiae. 

The full text of the court's opinion, 
delivered June 13, follows: 

Appeal by plaintiff from an order of 
the Supreme Court, New York County. 
made at trial term, granting defendants’ 
motion to set aside a verdict in plaia- 
tiff’s favor on the first cause of action 
herein and dismissing the complaint, and 
from a judgment entered thereon. 

McAvoy, J.—The defendants, puble ’ 
accountants, have been held liable to the 
plaintiff, to whom they owed no con- 
tractual duty through any contract of 
employment which the plaintiff entrusted 
to them. Whether a duty arises here, 
in the absence of direct contractual rela- 
tion, out of the situation shown by the 
evidence, is the problem for solution. 

The general principle involved, and 
,upon which plaintiff relied for imposition 
,of liability, is that if one undertakes 
|to discharge any duty by which the con- 
duct of others may be governed, he is 
bound to perform it in such a manner 
that those who are thus led to action 
in the faith that such duty will be prop- | 
erly performed, shall not suffer loss 
;through improper performance of the 
duty or neglect in its execution, Thus, 
we have the buyers of merchandise given 
recovery against public weighers who | 
were to make return of the weight and | 
'to furnish buyers with a copy. The} 
public weighers certified the weight and 
the buyers paid the sellers on that basis. 
| Discovery that the weight had been incor- 
\rectly certified as a result of defendant’s | 
negligence was found to give the™plain- | 
tiffs the right to the resulting damage. 


Gross Negligence in 
Audit Indicated 


It was decided there that the use of 
the certificates was not an indirect or | 
collateral consequence of the action of the 
weighers; that it was a_ consequence 
“which, to the weighers’ knowledge, was 
the end and aim of the transaction.” 
The sellers ordered, but the buyers were 
to use the certificates. Public weighers | 
hold themselves out to the public as 
“skilled and careful in’ their calling.” 
(Glanzer v. Shepard, 233 N. Y. 236, 238.) 

The duty was held not to be bound in 
terms of contract, nor of privity; al- 
thouh arising from contract, its origin is 
not exclusive from that realm. If the 
contract and the relation are found, the 
|duty follows by rule of law. Diligence— 
it was pointed out—was owing not only 
|to the person who ordered the employ- 
ment, but also to those who relied there- 
on 


Plaintiff here is in the business of 
factoring. The defendants were engaged | 
by Fred Stern & Co., Ine. to audit its 
books and accounts and certify a balance 
sheet as of the end of the year 1923. 
They prepared a balance sheet and at- 
tached it to a certificate signed by them, 
which they dated Feb. 26, 1924. This 
balance sheet stated that Fred Stern & 
Co., Inc., had a net worth amounting to 
$1,070,715.26, when the fact (as there- 
{after found) was that at the very time of | 
this certification the firm was insolvent, 
with impairment of thousands of dollars 
in its assets and credit and much en- 
hancement of its reported liabilities. 
The finding of the jury would justify | 
a conclusion that defendants were guilty 
of a gross degree of negligence in their 
audit, and it is even urged that the evi- | 
dence also warranted the finding that 
the balance sheet was made up in fraud 
of the rights and obligations which ac- 
countants, déngaged in public calling, 
would owe to those to whom they had 
reason to believe such balance sheets 
{would be exhibited for purposes of ob- 
}taining loans, extending credit, or to 
induce the sale of merchandise. | 


|Use of Sheets in Making 
Loans Known to Defendants | 


| The evidence showed that these ac-) 
countants knew for four years that their 
\client (Fred Stern Co., Inc.) was a bor- | 
|rower from banks in large sums; that} 
these banks required certified balance 
sheets as a basis for making loans; and | 
that Fred Stern & Co., Inc., would re- | 
quire these certified balance sheets for | 
continuing existing loans and securing 
new loans. So that this might we done, 
some 32 original counterparts of the | 
certified balance sheet were requested 
by the client, Bred Stern & Co., Inc., and 
furnished by the accountants (defend- 
ants). 

The jury’s verdict thus imports that 
defendants knew that the certified bal- 
ance sheets would be used by Fred 
|Stern & Co., Inc, for the purpose of 
| procuring loans, and that the very pur- 
;pose of employment in the transaction be- 
tween Fred Stern & Co., Inc., and Touche, 
Niven & Co., the accountants, was to 
allow Fred Stern Co., Inc., to bring 
lit about through these balance sheets. 
This results: That loans on the faith 
thereof would be made by persons who 
would be governed by its declarations. 
Financial statements in the course of 
trade have come to be used customarily | 
for the purpose of securing credit, and 
accountants indicate in their public ad- 
vertisements that makers of loans should 
require the safeguard of an independent 
audit prepared by public accountants, so 
a correlative obligation is placed upon 
‘them, It is their duty—if they do not 
wish their audit to be so used—to qualify | 
the statement of their balance sheet and 
the certificate which accompanies it in 
such a way as to prevent its use. One 
cannot issue an unqualified statement 
which wil: be so used, and then disclaim 
responsibility for his work. 

Banks and merchants. to the knowl- 
edge of these defendants, require certi- 
fied balance sheets from independnt ac- 
countants, and upon these audits they 
make their loans, Thus the duty arises | 
to these banks and merchants of an ex- | 
ercise of reasonable care in the making 
and uttering of certified balance sheets. 
; The facts here are brought within 


}rely and act upon 
| erroneous he will, because of it, be in- 


| fendants knew that 


ork, New York 
the rule in the case of International 


| edge, or its equivalent, that the informa- 
| tion 


is desired for 


a serious purpose; 
that he to whom it 


is given intends to 
it; 


jured in person or property. * * * The 


Erie Railroad Co. (244 | 
| N. Y. 381) that “there must be know]- | 


that if false or} 


| relationship of the parties, arising out | 


of contract or otherwise, must be such | 


| that in morals and good conscience the 


one has the right to rely upon the other 


care.” 
The certificate which these accountants 
attached to the balance sheet reads: 


Touche, Niven & Co., Public Accountants, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Feb. 6, 1924. 
Certificate of Auditors 


We have examined the accounts of Fred | 


Stern & Co. Inc, for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1923, and hereby certify that the an- 
nexed balance sheet is in accordance there- 
with and with the information and explana- 
tions given us. We further certify that, 
subject to provisions for Federal taxes on 


income, the said statements in our opinion, | 


presents a true 
financial 
Inc., 


the 


Co., 


and correct view of 
condition of Fred Stern & 
as of Dec, 81, 1923. 
Touche, Niven & Co., 
Public Accountants. 
From this certificate and the findings 
made by the jury which are entitled to 
be held conclusive in behalf of the plain- 
tiff there is established: That the de- 
the result of tne 
audit would be used by Fred Stern & 
Co., Inc., to represent its financial con- 
dition to persons from whom Fred Stern 
& Co., Inc., might seek to borrow mones, 
and that the balance sheet would be re- 
lied upon by such persons as indicating 


the true financial condition of Fred Stera 


& Co., Inc.; that defendants, in exer- 
cising their public calling as auditors, 
did not exercise that care and skill re- 
quired of them, but acted in a negligent 
and careless manner, as a consequence 
of which the balance sheet made by 
them was incorrect, and that such neg- 
ligence was the proximate cause of the 
loss sustained by plaintiff, i.e, that 
there was a causal relation between the 
neglect and the loss sustained which 


would reasonably have been anticipated, | 


and that the presentation of the balance 
sheets, as certified by defendants, was 
the inducing cause for making these 
loans to Fred Stern & Co., Inc, which 
plaintiff made, and that the loss was nov 
caused by reason of any change in the 
financial condition of Fred Stern & Co., 
Inc., from the time of the presentation 
of the audit to the plaintiff, or because 
of any reliance of plaintiff on other im- 
tervening causes; and that plaintiff*s 
conduct was free from contributory neg- 
ligence, and we therefore conclude that 
a liability was properly found, arising 
out of a duty owed by the defendanis 
to plaintiff not to misrepresent, wilfully 
or negligently, the financial condition of 
Fred Stern & Co., Ine., and that the 
judgment for the plaintiff was correct 
and should not have been set aside. 


Intent to Defraud Specific 
Person Not Necessary 


That the particular person who Was | 


to be influenced by defendants’ act Was 
unknown to the defendants is not mate- 
rial to a right to recovery, for it is not 


| necessary that there should be an in- 


tent to defraud any particular person.” 
Ip this case there was no mere, casual 
representation made as a’ matter of 
courtesy; there was a_ certificate in- 
tended to sway conduct. There was “the 
careless performance of a service which 
found in the words of a certificate its 
culmination and its summary.” Here is 
an act performed carelessly, intended to 
influence the actions of third parties, 


|/and one that reasonably might be ex- 


pected, when carelessly performed, to 


cause substantial loss. 

A duty exists towards those whom the 
accountants know will 
of their certificates. The loss occurring 
here was the very result which reason- 
ably was to be anticipated if the balance 
sheet was carelessly prepared. 

While negligence was established and 
was the proximate cause of the loss, 
and, as we have seen, the duty arose 
out 
contractual, was, nevertheless a ground 
of liability, yet we do not think that 
there was sufficient proof upon which to 
found a liability in fraud. We think 


the entire case, in the court’s decision to 


dismiss the second cause of action based | 


upon that ground. Misjudgment, how- 
ever, gross, or Want of caution, however, 
marked, is not fraud. The mere breach 


of duty, or the omission to use due care | 
i Intentional fraud, as dis- | 


is not fraud. 
tinguishable from a mere breach of duty 
or the omission to use due care, is an 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 
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| for information, and the other giving the | 
information owes a duty to give it with 


act on the faith | 


of this situation which, while not | 


/that there was no error at the close of | 
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For Loss on Loan After Audi€é' Validity of Penal 


Code of State 


Provision for Confining Per- 
sons Acquitted in Criminal 
Cases Due to Insanity Ad- 
judged Valid 


The Supreme Court of California 
has upheld as valid a section of the 
State penal code providing that a 
defendant in a criminal case who has 
been acquitted because insane at the 
time of the commission of the offense 
shall be sentenced to confinement for 
one year in the hospital for mental 
defectives unless it shall appear that 
he has fully recovered his sanity. 

The detention for one year not- 
withstanding recovery of sanity dur- 
ing such year does not deny a de- 
fendant, committed without a hear- 
ing as to recavery of sanity, due 
process of law in violation of State 
and Federal constitutions, it was 
ruled, 

The section 7s not void, it was held, 
on the ground that it attempts to 
suspend the right of habeas corpus, 
inasmuch as any defect in the com- 
mitment or any other ground for 
the release of a defendant so com- 
mitted can be raised at any time 
upon habeas corpus. 

(The publication of the full text of 
the opinion, ta the case of In re 
Slayback, was begun in the issue of 
June 30,) and is concluded as fol- 
lows: 

* * Such a commitment is not for the 
punishment of such a defendant, for there 
/ean be no punishment for him who has 
been acquitted, but it is for the protec- 
tion of the public, made in the exercise 
of the police power of the State, which 
permits the restraint of an insane per- 
son who at large would be a danger to 
| the peace and safety of the people.* * *” 
| Right to Hearing Urged 
From the foregoing citations of the law 
| the general rule, supported by the great 
| weight of authority, would appear to be 
| that a statute which provides that a per- 
| son acquitted of a crime by reason of his 
insanity at the time the offense was com- 
mitted may be without any further hear- 
| ing committed to a place of confinement, 
| is valid and is mot subject to the objec- 
| tion that it is unconstitutional on the 
| ground that due process of law has not 
| been accorded to the accused. 


* 


We find but few decisions of the courts 
holding a contrary doctrine and the rea- 
soning of these is neither convincing nor 
even persuasive, the one relied upon prin- 
cipally by the petitioner, Brown v. Ur- 
quhart, 139 Fed. 846, having been re- 
versed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, upon the ground that the 
Federal court had no jurisdiction in the 
matter, and without having expressed 
any opinion as to the legality of Brown’s 
imprisonment. (Urquhart v. Brown, 205 
U.S. 179.) The commitment considered 
by the court im the case of Brown v. 
Urquhart was the same process held valid 

‘by the Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington in Ex parte Brown, supra, 
81 Pac, 552. 

The commitment under which the peti- 
tioner is now being held is, therefore, a 
valid warrant of authority and justified 
the detention of the petitioner at least in 
its inception. : 

Sanity is Claimed 

However, as we have seen, the peti- 
tioner alleges that she has fully recov- 
ered her sanity, and that at the date of 
said commitment she was and now is 

sane. She therefore contends that, not- 
withstanding the regularity and validity 
of her original commitment, she is now 
| entitled to be restored to her liberty, and 
that any further detention of her under 
| said commitment is illegal and without 
warrant of law. The allegation of the 
petitioner that she has recovered her 
sanity is denied by the respondent. Nev- 
ertheless, the petitioner insists that she 
| is at least entitled to a hearing upon 
| the issue of her present sanity and that 
| upon proof thereof this court is in duty 
bound to discharge her from her present 
imprisonment. Undoubtedly the peti- 
tioner is correct in her contention unless 
such a hearing is legally withheld from 
her by the terms of section 1026a of the 
| Penal Code enacted in 1927. This see- 
tion of the code was passed at the same 
time the legislature enacted section 1026 
of the same code and reads as follows: 

A person who has been committed to a 
State hospital, as provided in section 1026, 
may apply to the superior court of the 
county in which he is confined or of the 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 5.] 
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HELP WANTED 


“Chicago firm of patent lawyers 


has opening, with excellent oppor- 
tunities, for experienced assistant, 
preferably with engineering educa- 
tion, State age, education, experience 
and general qualifications as fully as 
possible. Replies will be treated as 
confidential."””. Address Box 75, United 
States Daily. 


THE GREAT WALL 
OF MANHATTAN 


If all of Natco’s tremendous annual 
plant capacity were devoted toone type 
of tile, the output would build a wall 
around ManhattanIsland 300 feethigh. 


Instead of encircling the island, Natco 
walls are scattered all over it. Wool- 
worth—Chrysler—Manhattan Trust— 
Sherry-Netherland—Ritz Tower—Bar- 
clay-Vesey—the Medical Center—a 
large proportiom of New York’s great- 
est buildings have utilized Natco 
Structural Clay Tile. All over the Na- 
tion are structures built of Natco. 
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Authorized "Surety Company Bill of Sale Law Peril to Health by In ferior Ergot | New Books Received" 
Upheld in New York Appeal Called Inadequate Denied at Senate Investigation | | i,,4,y a: Congnbde 
Appellate Division Rules Court Must Accept Bonds Fur- In Auto Problem 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
nished by Firrm Possessing Solvency Certificate 
From Insurance Department 


Survey “of Sales | 


Of Fireworks in 


New Jersey Ends 


Chairman of Pharmacopoeia Revision Says Inquiry Has 
Showed Drug and Food Administration Has 
Guarded Welfare of Public 


eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 


State Department of Labor 
Also Completes Study of 
Plants Making Products 
Regulated by Law 


State of New Jersey: 


Trenton, June 30. 

As a part of the enforcement of the 
law passed by the 1930 legislature reg- 
ulating the manufacture and sale fire- 
works in New Jersey, the State depart- 
ment of labor has completed a thorough 
inspection of all such plants in the State, 
the results of which were announced in 
a statement June 27 by Deputy Commis- 
sioner Charles H. Weeks, 

There are 22 factories in New Jersey 
engaged in the manufacture of fireworks. 
the report disclosed. Ina number of in- 
stances violations of the statute were 
found, it was stated, and orders issued 
that the illegal conditions he remedied. 

Making and Sale Prohibited 

The new law prohibits the manufac- 
ture and sale of certain kinds of fire- 
works and provides more stringent reg- 
ulations for the manufacture of other 
types. In all cases bonds are required 
for the payment of judgments which may 
be rendered ugruinst the owners or oper- 
ators for personal injury property 
damage by reason of explosions. 

She report states that it has been dif 
ficult to obtaim indemnity bonds for fire- 
works plants, only a few bonding com- 
panies having considered such business 
under any circumstances, 

“Compensation § insurance cannot be 
obtained in any of the fireworks plants 
for injuries to their workers,” it reveals, 
“nor can any fire insurance be 
However, the bureau of explosives 
pleased to furnished detailed information | 
to any bond company interested in the| 
bonding of fireworks plants against dam- 
age to person or property outside of the 
fireworks plant after a judgment has 
been obtained against the owner for dam- 
ages sustained through an explosion.” 

The State labor commissioner, Charles 
R. Blunt, was instrumental in drafting 
the act, which was_ sponsored in the 
legislature by Assemblywoman Florence 
Haines, of Essex County. The provision. 
of the measure were the result of a 
number of conferences at which Col. 
Blunt met with the manufacturers, ex- 
Plosive experts, fire department officials 
and municipal representatives. 

It was the hope of Col. Blunt, said the 
statement, that a law might be enacted 
that would eliminate fireworks com- 
pletely, except public displays under 
proper supervision, but opposition was 
encountered and the bill adopted, which 
is considered a forward’ step toward 
greater safety, was accepted as a com- 
promise. 

Mr. Weeks reported that the depart- 
ment has been successful under the law 
in closing a number of plants which were 
sources of danger and annoyance in com- 
munities where they were located. 

“This law does not in any way 
fere with local ordinances,” said Mr. 
Weeks, “and if local ordinances were 
adopted in every community similar to 
those already existing in many of the 
communities, the sale of fireworks would 
be entirely eliminated and the bootleg- 
ging of fireworks in different communi- 
ties would be prevented.” 


of 


is | 
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Indiana Goes to Court 
On Nonassessable Policies 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, June 30. 

The effort of the State insurance com- 
missioner, Clarence C. Wysong, to pre- 
vent reciprocal insurance exchanges from 
issuing nonassessable policies has been 
renewed by taking the matter to the 
State supreme court. 

An appeal from the decision of Judge 
Linn D, Hay. of superior court 2, has 
been filed in the supreme court by Eari 
B. Stroup and Joseph W. Hutchinson, 
deputy attorneys general. 

Judge Hay had enjoined Mr. Wysong 
from interfering with the issuance of 
such policies by the State Automobile 
Insurance Association. (IV U. S. Daily 
3034.) 

The appeal contends that such policies 
violate the insurance statutes providing 
for a standard of solvency of insurance | 
carriers. 


Acting Insurance Head 
Named in New York State 


State of New York: 

New York, June 30. 
Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, has stated orally that he 
has designated Francis P. Ward, second 
deputy superintendent of insurance, to 
be acting superintendent of insurance 
during the period between July 1° and 
the time when Governor Roosevelt ap- 
Points Mr. Conway’s successor, 
Mr. Conway will retire as 
tendent July 1, to become county judge 
of Kings County, Brooklyn, He stated 
that he did not helieve the new appointee 
would be named until after the gover- 
nor’s return to Albany about July 5. 


New York Group Fined 
For Insurance Violations 


State of New York: 
New York, June 30, 
Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, has just announced that he 
has fined the Hudson Casualty Insurance 
Company, William G., Collins, an agent 
of the company. and Ludwig Hess, a 
broker, $250, $100 and $25, respectively, 
for having participated in the writing of 
an automobile jnsurance policy in viola- 
tion of the company’s filed manual of 
rates and rules. Mr, Conway stated 
that hearings had been afforded to all 
of the parties involved, and that it was 
clearly established that the poliew had 
been issued in disregard of ine law. 


Fire Insurance Company 
Exempt From Virginia Law 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, June 30. 

The Mutual Assurance Society of 
Virginia was granted exemption from 
terms of the State fire insurance law in 
an order of the State corporation com- 
mission June 26. 

The order stated that the Mutual As- 
surance Society writes a special policy 
Providing perpetual insurance against 
fire, and that provision for the exemp- 
tion has been made by the State legis- 
lature, 


secured. | 


‘ desirable 


| the sale 


superin- 


State of New York, New 
New | 


The appellate division of the 
York Supreme Court, second department, 
has just held that the supreme court was 
without power to proscribe a surety com- 
pany and exclude it from writing surety 
bonds in judicial proceedings if the com- 
pany has a certificate of solwency from 
the State superintendent of insurance. 

The appellate division reversed the or- 
‘er of Justice Selah B. Strong adjudging 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co, and its counsel, William J. McArthur, 
in contempt of court for furnishing a 
bond to the committee of an imcompetent 
veteran, William Landau, after Justice 
Strong had ordered the committee to file 
abond \with a surety company other than 
this one. 

The appellate court held) that under 
section 109a, subdivision 2, of the State 
insurance law, a certificate of solvency 
issued by the State superintendent of in- 
surance shall be conclusive evidence of 
the company’s solvency and its sufficiency 
as a surety or guarantor. ‘The present- 
ing of such a certificate having such a 
conclusive effect would require the ap- 


Underwriting Cheek 


Urged in Dull Period 


Michigan Insurance Commis- 
sioner Asks Field Men to 
Survey Fire Risks Closely 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, June 30. 


In an address before the 
Fire Underwriters Association at Port 
Huron recently, the State insurance com- 
missioner, Charles D. Livineston, urged 
both field men and managers of the fire 
insurance companies to take this year 
in a philosophical manner and not to 
worry about a decline in premiums. 
Business conditions throughout the coun- 
try and the reduced rates that were put ° 
into effect over a great portion of the 
country last year are bound to produce 
reduced premiums, he said. 


“Why not take the matter 
sonable manner and why not have the 
managers understand that in the natural 
course of events their own companies 
are going to have ‘a falling off,” Mr. 
Livingston asked, “and why not have 
the managrers encourage their field men 


who feel just as badly as they do?” 


Caustie letters are likely to compel the: 


field man are un- 
judgment, 
are unde- 

point of 


class of 


to accept risks that 
against his better 
appoint agents that 
sirable both from a financial 
view and from the kind and 
business that they produce, he declared. 


Further, he said, when the _ local 
agent's premiums are reduced and his 
income reduced, it is no time for a 
field man to harass the agent or ask for 
additional premiums from any office. 
he does, 
self and his company a feeling of resent- 
ment that is liable to affect the business 
seriously in that agency, the commis- 
sioner Warned, 

When conditions are really analyzed, 
the manager will draw his salary as he 
did in previous years, the field man will 
draw theirs, so it is the agent who is 
really the loser by a considerably 
duced income, he added. 

Mr. Livingston called attention to the 
increase im incendiarism in the State of 
Michigan, suggesting that field men 
could well employ their time in making 
thorough inspections of their business 
that is on the books. This would make 
up a saving to the companies by avoid- 
ing losses which would be incurred had 
policies not been cancelled because of 
such inspections, he explained. 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 7——Agriculture 
8. J. 205. Mr. Norris. 
power generated by the Gov- 
Dam No, 2, Musele 
steam plant in that 
and Forestry, 


Title 1O—Army 

H., R. 13227. Mr. Wigglesworth, Mass. 
To extend limitations of time on issuance 
of medals of honor, distinguished 
crosses and = distinguished service 
to persons who served in the Army 
the World War; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 13224. Mr. Speaks, Ohio 
the law regarding wartime rank 
Army, Navy and Marine officers; 
Affairs, 


Res . 

of 
ernment gat 
Ala. and the 
Ayriculture 


Relating to 


vicinity; 


medals 
during 


To amend 
of retired 
Military 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 

H.J, Res. 390. Mr. Bacon, N. Y. Propos- 
ing amendment to Eighteenth Amendment 
of Federal Constitution in re prohibition, 
reintroduced; Judiciary, 


Tite 28 — Judicial Code and 


° 
Judiciary 

H. J. Res. 391.) Mr. 
quiring report of Law Enforcement 
mission om amounts contributed to 
Commissiom fund; Judiciary. 

I, R. 13226 Mr. Wigglesworth, Mass. 
For dismissal of prosecution of offenses and 
barring further prosecution in case of fail- 
ure to brimg defendant to trial after in- 
dictment found or information filed; Ju- 
diciary, 

H, R. Mr, Larsen, Ga. To con- 
fet jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to determine the claims of owners of slaves, 
or their heirs, for loss resulting from 
suance Of the proclamation of emancipa- 
tion by President Abraham Lineoln; Judi- 
ciary. 
ms « ; ° . 2 
Title 33——Navigation and Navi- 

gable Waters 

8. 4769. Mr. Vandenberg 
To amend an act entitled “An act oreating 
the Great Lakes bridge commission and 
authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to construct, maintain, and 
a bridge across the St. Clair River at or 
near Port Huron, Mich.” approved June 25, 
1930, being’ public act numbered 433 of the 
second session of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress; Commerce, 

Title 34—Navy 

H. R. 13225. Mr. Wigglesworth, Mass. 
To extend limitations of time om the issu- 
ance of medals of honor, distinguished serv- 
ice medals and Navy to persons 
who served in the Navy during the World 
War; Naval Affairs. 
litle 35——Patents 

H. J, Res. 392. Mr, McLeod, Mich, To 
amend section % of the joint resolution en- 
titled “Joint resolution for the purpose of 
promoting efficiency for the utilization of 


Mead, N. Y, Re- 


Com- 
the 


1322223. 


18+ 


(byw request). 


crosses 


j the resources and industries of the United 


stances, 


visions 
preme 

fect ef the approval of the superintend- 
ent of insurance of a company’s right to 
do business and the effect of his certifi- 
cate 
bility 
opinion 


else 

which 
particular 
to write bonds in judicial 
such 
perintendent of insurane., who is alone 
empowered 
and w' 9 
nullify 
license to do business and \ 
permit the offending company to do busi- 
ness when in the opinion of the superin- 
tendent 
public 


aries 
District 
the Welch 
approximating $2.8 
|} Apr. 
Michigan; Conference 
June 


Customs 


to 
married 


tody, 
petroleum and oil-shale reserves. 
to 


tions 
emergency 
of 
If | 10813.) 


he is going to produce for him-| 


itect of the Capitol to enter 
‘for construction of a building for 
preme 
total 

addition to appropriations heretofore made | 
for 
re-| 


Shoals, | 


a suitable 


service | 


| June 


operate | 


| States, and so forth,” 


i mission 


York, June 30 


of a bond under such circum- 
the court said. 
“The existence of these statutory pro- 


negatives the notion that a su- 
court justice may override the ef- 


roval 


financial sta- 
the 


as to the company’s 
and its sufficiency as a surety,” 
stated, 
“If a supreme court justice, or anyone 
for that matter, learns of facts 
would warrant the depriving of a 
surety company of the right 
proceedings, 
facts should be laid before the su- 


the company 
insurance law, 
certificate or 
can refuse to 


to discipline 
can, under the 
a surety company’s 


such a refusal will promote the 
interest.” 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 5—Executive Depart- 


ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 
215. Readjusting and increasing sal- 
in the Federal civil service in the 
of Columbia and in the field under 
Act of May 28, 1928, an increase 
000, Passed Senate 
Passed House, amended, June 24. 
report adopted by House 


80. 
R. salaries in the 


June 30. 


12742. 


Service, 


To readjust 
Passed House 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 3691. Amending the Cable immigration 


act to permit the German wife of a native- 
born 
her 


American World War veteran to join 
husband in the United States. Passed 
Senate Avnr. 17. Passed House June 30. 
H. R. 10960, To amend the law relative 

the citizenship and naturalization of 
women. Passed House Apr. 21. 
Passed Senate June 30. 


in a rea-''Tithe 1O0—Army 


nu. RR. 
for construction at military 
Passed House June 30. 

H. R. 212996. Authorizing 
for construction at military 
House Jane 50. 

H. R. 12602, Authorizing 
construction at Carlisle 
House June 30. 


12923. Authorizing appropriations 


aviation posts. 


appropriations 
posts. Passed 


appropriations 
Barracks, Pa. 
Passed 


| Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 13158. For the conservation, 
operation and protection of the naval 
Reported 
30, 


House June 


Tithe 31—Money and Finance | 


H. J. Res, 373. “Continuing” appropria- 
for the District of Columbia to meet 
caused by deadlocked District 
Columbia appropriation’ bill 
Passed House June 30. 

H. J. Res. 384. Making available appro- 


priations for increase of salaries of police 
and firemen 
Passed 


of the District of Columbia. 
June 30. 
388. Authorizing 


into 


House 
Res. the Archi- 
contract 
the Su- 
of the United States for a 


not exceeding $8,240,000 in 


H. J. 


Court 
amount 


Passed House June 30. 
Making appropriations for 


that purpose. 
H. J. Res. 389. 


the salaries of pages of the two Houses of 
Congress. 


Passed House June 30. 
To protect the public 
Columbia from taxicab 


of the 


drivers 


S. 3615. 
District of 


who are financially irresponsible and unable 
to pay 
age done 
June 17. 


Title : 


claims arising from injuries or dam- 
by their vehicles. Passed Senate 
Reported to House June 30, 


gable Waters 

H, R. 13130. Granting congressional con- 
sent for a free bridge acrosss Bogue Chitto 
liver between Sun and Bush in St. Tam- 
many Parish, La. Reported to House 
June 28. 

The following bridge 
ported to the Senate: H. 
The following bridge 
the Senate: H. R. 12554, 
12919, 12920, 12993. 
Titl e 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 
S. 4384. 


bill has 
R. 12919. 
bills have 
12233, 12614, 


been re- 


passed 
12844, 


To provide for the erection of 
monument to the memory 
first permanent settlement of the West at 
Harrodsburg, Ky. Reported to Senate 
June 30, 

H. R. 10630. To authorize the President 
to consolidate and coordinate covernmental 
activities affecting war veterans. Passed 


House Apr. 29. Passed Senate June 30. 


litle 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 5292. To authorize the 
Napa, Calif.. to purchase certain 
lands for the protection of its 
ply. Passed House June 13. 
ate June 30. 

H. R. 10582. To provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park in the State of California. 
Passed House June 23. Passed Senate 


2 


June 3 

H. R. 12661, 
of lands in Alameda and 
California, and construction 
and utilities Passed House 

S. 4683. To authorize sale 
volved in right of way over 
Passed Senate June 25, 
June 30. 

Hs ae 
dent of 
half of 
certain 
the City 
tion of 
States 


City of 
publie 


Authorizing acquisition 
Marin counties in 
of buildings 
June 30. 

of land in- 
Fort Gratiot. 
Passed House 


Res. 272. Authorizing the Presi- 
the United States to aecept on be- 
the United States a 
lands on Government 
of Alameda, Calif., 
the relinquishment 
of all its rights and 
a lease of such island dated 


Passed House June 25, 
30, 


Title 46—Shipping 

S. 941. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to regulate interstate transportation of 
black bass.”” Passed Senate Apr. 1. Passed 
House, amended, June 28. Conference re- 
port adopted by House June 28, by Senate 
June 30, 


litle 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
8. J. Bes. 103. Te 
of the Island of Porto 
Rico.” Passed Senate June 


Island from 
in considera- 
by the United 
interest under 
July 5, 1918, 
Reported to Senate 


the name 
to “Puerto 


change 
Rico 
30. 





approved Feb. 8, 1918; 


Patents. 


Title 43—Public Lands 

8. 4768 Mr. McKellar (for Mr. Tydings). 
Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey certain lands to the Maryland 
national capital park and planning com- 
of Maryland for park purposes; 
Acriculture and Forestry. 

Tithe 49—Transportation 

H. R. 2 Mr, Browne, Wis. To pro- 
hibit transportation in interstate commerce 


(of machine guns; Interstate Commerce. 


| found 


cus- | 


(H. R.! 
| records and have absolutely assured our- | 


3—Navigation and Navi- | 


of the | 


water sup-| 
; | 
Passed Sen- 


j been 


conveyance of | 


;boat at 


|S. A. 


jsence—Navy Yard employes. 


New Jersey Commissioner 
Reports Progress in Cam- 
paign to Check Dealing in 
Stolen Cars 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, June 30. 
Weaknesses in the so-called “bill of 
sale” legislation governing the transfer 
of title to motor vehicles in the State 
have contributed to the fact that New 
Jersey is “flooded” with stolen cars, the 
State commissioner of motor vehicles, 
Harold G. Hoffman, declared June. 27 in 
announcing the results of an initial cam- 
paign through which it is hoped to solve 
the stolen automobile problem in the 

State. 


Mr. Hoffman stated that State and lo- 
cal police, county prosecutors and other 
law enforcement agencies have 
pressed into service to stamp out the 
traffic in stolen cars. To date 14 per- 
sons in Bergen and Hudson counties 
in possession of stolen vehicles 
have been deprived of their car registra- 
tions and driving licenses, it was stated, 
and a large number of other cases are 
receiving attention. 

A statement made publie By Mr. 
man follows in full text: 


Hotf- 


Ready Buyers Numerous 


| Information of an amazing character | 
| Was secured during our initial operations 


in the drive through which we hope to 
stamp out the stolen car traffic in the 
State. It proves conclusively that New 
Jersey is “flooded” with stolen cars. 
Clever crooks of both New York and 
New Jersey, taking advantage of certain 
weaknesses in our bill of sale legisla- 
tion, have, either through the connivance 
or gross carelessness of local registra- 
tion agents, manipulated with ease 
“phoney” bills of sale. They have found 
ready buyers for their stolen cars among 


the class of people who are always ready 


” 


'to get “something for nothing,” and who 
certainly must have known by the ridic- 
ulously low prices at which they have 
been able to purchase these cars, if not 
by the mutilated and changed numbers, 
that the transactions were not legiti- 


« mate. 


An outstanding feature of the check-up 
is the revelation that these stolen cars 


jare even in the possession of people of 
| supposedly high standing in their com- 


munities, even being found in the pos- 
session of officials charged with the en- 
frocement of the law. This condition is 
assuming the proportions of a state-wide 
scandal, and it my hope that it will 
be eliminated through the fine coopera- 
tion of the State police, the county 
prosecutors and judicial agencies, ana 
the local police in the communities af- 
fected. 


is 


Will Cover Entire State 

We know, from irregularities in regis- 
tration, ete., where there are over 100 
stolen cars, in the possession of people 
in the northern part of the State, ana 
they are to be picked up and the holders 
prosecuted just as soon as the real own- 
ership is perfected. We are not taking 
these cars until we have traced back the 


selves that the cars were stolen, and 
have established he rightful ownership. 
Our investigation and pick-ups will cover 
the entire State, and we intend to at- 
tack this “stolen-car racket” relentlessly 
until this traffic is wiped out and the 
chief operators have been placed behina 
bars. 

I am not only interested in recovering 
the cars in behalf of the rightful owners, 


{but am anxious to stamp out the traffic 


because it leaves behind it a long trail 
of graft, perjury, and collusion that is 
undermining the social structure of the 
communities where it has assumed such 
dangerous and widespread proportions. 

The result of this work will send au- 
tomobile crooks to jail; it will result in 
wholesale revocations of licenses to drive 
from those found guilty of being in pos- 
session of stolen cars or cars with mu- 
tilated and changed numbers. It will 
result. in changes in motor vehicle regis- 
tration bureaus, and will, I hope, be in- 
strumental in bringing about needed 
changes in automobile registration legis- 
lation, 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
capenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32125. (S) Weaves of absence—With- 
out pay-—Civil Service Commission. In the 
absence of a regulation, a field employe of 
the Civil Service Commission who is 
granted leave without pay should’ be 
charged a full day for Saturday regardless 
of the number of hours he would have 
on (June 17, 1930.) 

International Prison Congress— 
of delegate. As the appropria- 
under the Department of State for 
the subscription of the United States as 
an adhering member of the international 
prison commission does not cover the ex- 
penses of delegates to the international 
prison congress, the expenses of Director 
of Prisons, Department of Justice, as a 
delegate to that Congress may be paid 
from the appropriation for salaries and 
expenses, Office of the Superigtendent of 
Prisons, which contains a sp@rific provi- 
sion for “expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings.” (June 17, 1930.) 

A-32275. (S) Traveling expenses—Ves- 
sels, use of foreign. The fact that there 
are no American vessels upon which pas- 
sage can he booked for the entire journey 
from Callao, Peru, to Honolulu, would not 
constitute a satisfactory reason for failure 
to make use of an American vessel be- 
tween Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
Honolulu, if such vessels are available be- 
tween the time of arrival of the Japanese 
the California port and 
necessary to arrive at Honolulu. 
1930.) 

A-30685. (S) Compensation— 
Civilian inspectors, Corps of 
Payments to civilian inspectors who 
are on a per diem basis, by the Engineer 
Corps, U., S. A, for overtime work on Sun- 
days, which sums are subsequently re- 
imbursed by the contractors or permittees 
for whom the services were rendered are 
prohibited by the provisions of section 1765, 
Revised Statutes, and the act of Mar. 3, 
1917, 39 Stat. 1106. (June 16, 1930.) 

A-31645. Compensation— Leaves 


leuve. 
A-32101, 
Expenses 
tion 


(June 17, 


Overtime— 
Engineers, U. 


of ab- 


been | 


draw a 


required to work if he had not been 


| being 


the time | 


|of hospitalization was suffered, 
A Navy Yard ; 1930.) 


Testimony to disprove allegation 
of faulty administration of the food 
and drugs act by the Rgnenee 
of Agriculture was continued before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on June 26. 

(Summaries of the testimony be- 
fore the Committee has been pub- 
lished in the following its 
presentation, and excerpts from the 
stenographic transcript of the testi- 
mony have been published in the is- 

of June 21, 23, 24, 27 
and 28.) 


issues 


“SHES 25, 26, 


from the transcript of 
including statements by 
Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, are presented as follows: 
Senator Copeland (to Dr. H. H. Rusby, 
dean of the College of Pharmacy of Co- 
lumbia University). Now just think of 
the seriousness of this situation. e 
are dealing here with a drug (ergot) 
which many physicians regard as a very 
vital part of the medicine of maternity 
and by reason of the publicity no doubt 
many an anxious expectant mother has 
heard these charges. * * It is a 
very terrible thing, as I see it, to have 
a charge which is not well substaniiated, 
which depends so much on a bit of con- 
versation here and a suspicion there, and 
it is a very serious thing to have built 
up in the minds of the American people 
that a department of Gur Government 
which we love is so susceptible to trade 
influence, commercial influence, that it 
would lend itself to the admission to this 
country of an article of doubtful value, 


E.weerpts 
June 26, 
Senator 


Senator Copeland Doubts 
Motherhood Menaced 
Dr. Rushy. Which we believe was good. 
They didn’t believe * 
Senator Copeland. All right, then, I am 
glad to go that far. * * * 


Dr. Rusby. I want to make 
that. If they believed or 
good = %. 


* ™ 


sure of 
knew this was 

Senator Capeland. Then let us grant, 
and I am glad to have said that, let us 
grant that the pharmacopoeial standard 
is the improper one. These men, if they 
are acting in good faith, are under the 
law necessitated to accept that stand- 
ard even if it is improper. You are 
better qualified than they, or than I am, 
than the chairman, to pass on that sub- 
ject because of your great experience. 
But, Doctor, it is a terrible thing to as- 
sist in any way in the tearing down of 
public confidence in a department of 
Government. If [I believed, Doctor, that 
these men are guilty of conspiracy or 
connivance, I would at this late date 
stand on the floor of the Senate and de- 
mand that there be a reorganization of 
that Department. But I have listened 
here for weeks—a month I believe it is 
now-—and, frankly, I have not heard any 
testimony that was conclusive, that 
made me believe that these men entered 
imto a conspiracy and I do not feel, Doc- 
tor, that you think they have. 

Now, if the pharmacopoeial committee 
is not doing its duty, if there is a more 


| Scientifie and a better way of determin- 


ing the potency of ergot, needless to say 
that way must be found because we 
must have every drug which is used 
satisfactory in so far as a thing can 
be made to ke of high standard and a 
dependable drug of reliable potency. 
But now, Doctor, I trust that you will 
line between your feeling re- 
gard a department of government ad- 
ministering the law as they understand 


it and the failure of the pharmacopoeial 


committee to recognize a standard. I 


Bills and Reslatianc 
By President Are 


President Hoover, it announced 
orally on June 30, has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 
28 
for the 
Milling Company. 


was 


June 

S. 1257. act 
Beaver 
Ss. 


An 
Valley 
1959, 
of game sanctuaries or 
Ocala National Forest 
Florida. 


H. R. 320. An 
Haskins & Sells. H. 


relief of the 
An act to authorize the erection 
the 


of 


refuges within 
in the State 


the relief of 
R. 329. An act for the 
relief of Joseph A. McEvoy. H.R. 471.) An 
act for the relief of Luther W. Guerin. 
H. R. 655. An act for the relief of Guy E. 
Tuttle. 

H. R. 704. An act to grant relief to those 
States which brought state-owned property 
into the Federal service in 1917, 

H. R. 1058. An act for the relief of Jesse 
A. Frost. H.R. 1076. An act for the relief 

Jacob S. Steloff. H. R. 1546. An act 

the relief of Thomas Seltzer. H. R. 


act for 


employe who, 
first service 
leave for 


upon the completion of his 
vear, is granted 
leave without pay taken 
first service year in lieu of 
accrued leave with pay during his second 
service year, is not entitled to pay therefor 
in advance but only as it worked out, 
that for each day of leave with pay 
actually surrendered he may be paid for 
one day theretofore taken on leave without 
pay. 12 Comp, Dec. 308; 28 id, 277. (June 
16, 1930.) 

A-32129, 


in his 


is 


is, 


Uniform retire- 
ment date— Kmergency otticers. The provi- 
of the act Apr, 23, 1930, 46 Stat. 
25%, fixing a uniform retirement date, have 
no application to retirements under the 
emergency officers’ retirement act dated May 
24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735, and require no change 
in the existing procedure thereunder, it 
understood that under the existing 
procedure all payments after the first are 
made on a calendar basis. (June 11, 1930.) 

A-31607. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Adjusted 
compensation—Change of beneficiary, Where 
a veteran signed a written statement just 
prior to his death clearly showing an in- 
tention that the originally designated ben- 
eficiary, the divorced wife of the veteran, 
should not receive the amount of his ad- 
justed service certificate, payment thereof 
should not be made to the originally desig- 
nated beneficiary nor to the person desig- 
nated in the written statement, but to the 
estate of the veteran as though no benefici- 
ary had been designated. 6 Comp. Gen, 599; 
9 id, 195; id, 285 

A-318§ (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Disabil- 
ity compensation—-Due to hospitalization. 
Under section 213 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, as amended by the act of Mar. 
4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1308, a beneficiary of the 
Veterans’ Bureau who suffers an injury or 
aggravation of an existing injury as the 
result of hospitalization furnished by the 
Bureau, may be awarded compensation, if 
disability is of compensable degree, even 
though the disability for which the hos- 
pitalization was furnished later deter- 
mined not to have heen service connected, 
provided claim made within two years 
after the injury or aggravation as a result 
(June 18, 


(S) Retirement 


ms of 


is 


Is 


retroactive ? 


taking his! 


feel very keenly on the subject, and your 
own true feelings are indicated by your | 
desire that the motherhood of America 
should be protected. * * I am forced 
to believe that there is no foundation to 
the charge that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment or somebody else has brought about 
a standard that a menace to the 
motherhood of America. 


Mortality Rates Called 


Refutation of Charges 


Dr. J. J. Durrett (of the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration). * * * If} 
any impure drug had entered into the 
death rate it would certainly be reflected 
in the figures for the years 1927 ana 
1928 when the country was alleged to 
have been flooded with rotten and other- 
wise decomposed ergot. The rate 1s 
actually lower than has ever been re 
corded since 1915, and is 1.4. This same 
publication shows that during the in- 
fluenza epidemic from 1918 to 1920 the 
total death rate in maternity cases was 
materially increased but the increased 
death rate was from specific causes other | 
than hemorrhage. I think this iaforma-’ 
tion from governmental sources which 
authentic substantially disproves tne 
statement that there has been any in- 
crease in maternity deaths due to lack 
of proper drugs to control hemorrhage a! 
the time of childbirth. 

Senator Copeland. (To Dr. E. Fullerton 
Cook, chairman of revision committee 
the Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States): Doctor, you have been 
recognized by the profession by your 
membership in the revision committee of 
the Pharmacopoeia, and your chairman- 
ship of it. Of course, I can conceive 
|no reason why you would have a_ per- 
sonal voluntary selfish reason for hold- 
ing any opinion other than that formed 
in your profession * *, You have 
been present through all this testi- 
mony. Have you had, previous to this 
hearing, confidence in the Agricultural 
Department and its division of food 
and drugs? 

Dr. Cook. 


is 


is 


of 


* * * T have heen greatly im- 
pressed with the earnestness, sincerity, 
and the efficiency of this administration 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 

Senator Copeland. Then previous to 
this investigation you held a high opin- 
ion of this organization ? 

Dr. Cook. I have, indeed. 

Senator Copeland: Now, you have been 
here through these weeks of testimony | 
and listened to the charges as far as they 
have been made to date. You have heard 
the replies made by Mr. Campbell and 
Have you any reason to 
opinion, vour high opinion 
held, the Food and Drug 


his associates. 
change your 
vou formerly 
division? 

Dr. Cook. I certainly 
only admiration in the 
have stood this abuse for months without 
saying anything about or without at- 
tempting in any way to prevent it. 

Senator Copeland. Is there any 
son why the public, the lay public, 
ticularly the prospective mothers 
America, should be disturbed because 
the possibility of the administration 
an imperfect drug, which might be 
vital importance in an emergency? 
there any reason why there should 
that feeling? 

Dr. Cook. I am sure the evidence pre- 
sented has convinced me there is 
need for such fear. 

Senator Copeland. Then _ it your 
opinion that as far as it is humanly pos- 
sible for an administrative organization, 
there has been every effort made for the 
care and protection of the public which 
justifies the confidence you hold? 

Dr. Cook. It is. 


of 


have not. I have 
modest way they 


rea- 
par- 
of | 
of 
of 
of 
Is 
be 


is 


Signed 


Announced 


1696. An act for the relief of Lt. 
J. Muleahy, Supply Corps, U. S. N. 
H. R. 1712. for the relief of the 
heirs of Jacob Gussin. H. R. 1717. An 
act for the relief of F. G. Baum. H. R. 
1888. An act for the relief of Rose Lea 
Comstock. H. R. 2075. An act for the re- 
lief of Addie Belle Smith. H. R. 2464. An 
act for the relief of Paul A. Hodapp. H. R. 
2645. An act for the relief of Homer Elmer 
Cox, 

H. R. 2755. 
ciency of the 
uar Army. 
| H 


Timothy 


An act 


| 
effi- 
Reg- 


Tee 


the 
the 


inc rease 
Corps of 


An act to 
Veterinary 
77 Dr. 
for 


R. 2776. An act for the relief of 
}Charles F. Dewitz. H. R. 3072. An act 
the relief of Peterson-Colwell, Inc. H. R. 
3222. An act for the relief of the State of 
Vermont. H. R. 3732. An act for the relief 
of Fernando Montilla. H. R. 5113. An act 
for the relief of Sylvester J. Faslick. H. 
R. 5526. An act for the relief of Fred §. 
Thompson. H. R. 5872. An act for the 
relief of Ray Wilson. H. R. 5962. An act 
for the relief of R. E. Marshall. H. R. 
6209. An act for the relief of Dalton G 
Miller. H. R. 6243. An act the relief 
of A. E. Bickley. H. R. 6268. An act for 
the relief of Thomas J. Parker. 

H. R. 6347. An act to amend 
191 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
C., Supp. HI, title 28, section 281). 

H. R. 6416, An act for the relief 
!Myrtle M. Hitzing. H. R. An act 
for the relief of Prentice O’Rear. H. R. 
6227. An act for the relief of A. C. Elmore. 
R. 6665. An act for the relief 3 


for 


section 


(U, §, 


of 


H. of B. 
C. Glover. 

H. R. 6871 An 
of Mar, 12, 1926, and Mar. 
izing the sale f the 
Military feservation, 
other purposes. 

H. R. 7013. 
Howard Perry. 


the 
author- 
Barracks 


and = for 


amend acts 
30, 1928, 


Jackson 


act to 


0 
Louisiana, 
An act for the relief of 
H. R. 7026. An act for the 
relief of Mrs. Fanor Flores and Pedro 
Flores. H. R. 7027 An act for the relief 
of Paul Franz, torpedoman, third class, 
U.S. N. H.R. 7068. An act for the relief 
of Fred Schwarz Jr. 

H. R. 7664, An act 
ment of fees to M, L. Flow, United States 
commissioner, of Monroe, N. C., for serv- 
ices rendered after his commission had ex- 
pired and before a new commission was 
issued for reappointment. 

H, R. 8398. An act to authorize the Court 

Claims to correct an error in claim of 
Charles G. Mettler. 

H.- R. 9246. An act 
Col. Frank J, Killilea. 

H. R. 10209. An act authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $2,500 for the erection of a 
marker or tablet at Jasper Spring, Chatham 
County, Ga. to mark the spot where Set. 
William Jasper, a Revolutionary hero, fell 

H. R. 11088. An act for the refund of 
;money erroneously collected from Thomas 
Griffith of Peach Creek, W. Va. 

H. R. 12263. An act to authorize the ac- 
quisition of 1,000 acres of land, more or 
less, for aerial bombing range purposes at 
Kelly Field, Tex., and in settlement of cer- 
tain damage claims. 

June 
An act for 
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H. R. 2021, An act to authorize the es- 
tablishment of boundary lines for the March 
| Field Military Reservation, Calif. 
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Required to Maintain Mine’s Production 


Expenditures Necessitated by Increased Depth of Workings Said Not 


To Be Capital Addition but Allowable in Computing 
Tax as Operating Expense 


Richmond, Va.—The cost of locomo-* 


tives, cars and tracks for use in a coal 
mine was a proper deduction, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit held in this case. The mine had 
been fully developed and the additional 
equipment was necessary to maintain 
normal production due to the increased 
depth of the mine. Workings had 
reached a distance of one and one-half 
miles from the head house, the opinion 
explained. 

The question was whether the cost of 
the equipment was chargeable to cap- 
ital account or operating expense, it was 
explained. The fact that the life of all 
the items in question exceeded one year 
was immaterial since their purchase was 
es to maintain normal output, the 
court ruled, explaining the accounting 
principles involved. To capitalize these 
expenditures instead of charging them 
to operating expense would pyramid the 
cost of removal against the coal farthest 
back in the mine with the result that 
the coal nearest the head house would 
appear to have been mined at abnormal 
profit and that farthest back at a loss, 
the opinion pointed out. 


MarsH Fork CoaAL COMPANY V. ROBERT 
H. Lucas, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE; CIRCUIT CourRT OF APPEALS. 
@OURTH Circuit. No. 2887. 

On petition to review the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

THEODORE B. BENSON and SimpNey P. 
SIMPSON for the taxpayer; A.’ D. 
SHARPE (G. A. YOUNGQUIST, Assistant 
Attorney General, SEWALL Key, C. M. 
CHAREST and Ropert L. WILLIAMS 
with him on the brief) for the Com- 
missioner; E. L. GREEVER (HINES, 
REARICK, Dorr, Travis & MARSHALL; 
A. M. BELCHER; O. W. CARLSON; A. J. 
CURRAN; CHARLES A. GOODWIN; 
GOODYKOONTZ & SLAVEN; LINDSAY, 
Younc & Younc; A. M. LIVERIGHT; 


‘ + ; ‘ de 
| of the cars being about five years and) agree with the contention of petitioner. 
|that of the electric locomotives from 


eight to ten years. Petitioner contends 
that, although this is true, the purchase 
of the equipment did not add, and was 
not intended to add, anything tg the 
value of the mining property; that its 
purchase was made necessary by the re- 
moval of the coal and the recession of 
the working faces; and that its installa- 
tion was nothing more than an expense 
incident to the removal of the coal. We 


Section 234(a)(1) of the revenue act 
of 1918 provides that in computing net 
income there shall be deducted from 
gross income “all the ordinary and nec- 
essary expenses paid or incurred” dur- 
ing the year in carrying on the business. 
Section 215(b) threws light on what is 
to be considered as ordinary and neces- 
sary expense by specifying among items 
not deductible “any amount paid out for 
new lwiildings or for permanent improve- 


Equipment 


ments or betterments made to increase 

” 
the value of any property or estate. In 
determining, therefore, whether an ex- 
penditure should be classed as an item 
of expense and deducted from gross in- 
come or as an improvement or better- 
ment and charged to capital, regard 
should be had to whether the expendi- 
ture was made “to increase the value 
of any property or estate. This cri- 
terion is not only implied in the language 
of the act, but is in accord with estab- 
lished accounting practice. 


'Normal Production 


Necessitated Additions 


Mr. Paul Joseph Esquerre, in his “Ap- 
plied Theory of Accounts, p. 226 
(quoted in the opinion in the appeal of 
Goodell-Pratt Co., 3 B. T. A. 80, 35), 
says: 

“Capital Expenditures. _When sub- 
jected to a theoretic analysis, this term 
(capital expenditures) appears to apply 
to such expenses as, In the aggregate, 
represent the cost of the increased earn- 
ing capacity of the enterprise as a whole 
or of particular parts thereof, which has 
been secured over the earning capacity 





| known to exist before the said expenses 
j were incurred.” 

And the bulletin of the Federal Re- 
| serve Board on the “Verification of Fi- 
;nancial Statements” as revised in 1929, 
at p. 12, lays down the following prac- 
tical rule: | 

“(b) The auditor, before approving ad- | 
ditions, should satisfy himself that they 
| were made with the object of increasing 
{the earning capacity of the plant and 
that they are not repairs or replace- 
ments of fixed property. Changes in 
the product and capacity of the plant 
| should receive careful consideration.” 

Ordinarily it is true that the purchase 
of machinery having a life greater than 
one year is to be charged to capital and | 
not to expense, for ordinarily such ma- 
chinery is purchased either to increase 
production or to decrease cost, and in 
either event to add to the value of the 
|property. Expenditures such as those 
here involved, however, are not made 
either to increase production or to de- 
crease cost of operation. They do not 
add to the value of the property, and 
are not made for that purpose. They 
are made solely for the purpose of main- 
taining the capacity of the mine as the 


jand that, when the investment 
plete, the property is practically worth- 


| working faces of the coal recede. They | 


represent the cost, as it were, of bring- 
ing forward the working plant of the 
operator, which is made necess as the 
coal is removed from the mine¥and the 
tunnels increase in léngth. 
Duration of Utility of 
Items Is Immaterial 

It is possible, of course, to think of | 
the increased trackage and the increased 
number of mine cars and locomotives 
made necessary by the lengthening tun- 
nels as an increase of the capital invest- 
ment in the mine; but the trouble is 
that this theory leads to the ridiculous 
result that, with the increase of invest- 
ment, the property becomes less valuable 
is com- 
less. It is much more reasonable, we | 
think, to consider expenditures for 
trackage, cars and locomotives to main- 
tain normal output, as being an expense 
necessitated by the removal of the coal 
which has lengthened the tunnels, and 
an expense which, in any fair system of 
accounting, should be charged against | 
the coal so removed. | 

When an operator has removed suffi- 
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cient coal to extend his tunnels so that 
he cannot maintain production with the 
equipment which he has, he must as a 
matter of course lay down more track 
and put in more cars and locomotives. 


The question is, Shall the expense 
thereby incurred be charged against the 


|coal, the removal of which necessitated 


the expenditure to maintain normal op- 
eration or against the coal yet unmined? 

We think it is but fair to charge 
against the coal which has been mined 
the expense which its removal has neces- 
sitated. We think, also, that this is the 
only practicable method of accounting. 
To capitalize the expenditures made to 
maintain normal output means that the 
cost of removal is pyramided against the 
coal farther back in the mine, with the 
result that the coal nearest the head- 
house will appear to have been mined at 
abnormal profit and that farther back 
at a loss. 

The fact that the trackage laid and the 
cars and locomotives installed may last 
for a number of years is, we think, im- 
material. However long they may last 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 5.) 


SOUND ADVICE! 


W. H. McGinnis; E. J. MCVANN and | 


T. S. TALIAFERRO Jr. on brief) 
amici curiae, on behalf of National 
Coal Association and of 12 regional 
asasociations representing bituminous 
operators in the States of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 


as | 


Before PARKER and NorRTHCOTT, circuit | 


— and HAYES, district judge. 
‘he opinion of the court, delivered 
June 14, follows in full text: 

PARKER, Circuit Judge.—This is a pe- 
tition to review a decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals reported in 11 B. T. A. 
685. 
cided by the Board, but only one is pre- 
sented to us by the petition, i. e., whether 
the Board was correct in refusing to 
allow petitioner to deduct from gross in- 
come for the year 1920 expenditures 
amounting to $28,895.85 for electric lo- 


comotives, mine cars and steel rails. The | 


Board held that these were capital ex- 
penditures and refused to allow their 
deduction. 
were not capital expenditures, as they 
did not increase output, decrease cost of 
production, or add to the value of the 
mine, but were made solely to maintain 
normal production and were properly 
treated as maintenance items which 
should be charged to operating expense 
and deducted from gross income. 


Effect of Expenditure on 
Property's Value Is Factor 


Petitioner contends that they | 


A number of questions were de- | 


At the time of the expenditures peti- | 


tioner’s mine had been fully developed 
and had been operated for a number of 
years. 
of 1% 


more cars, locomotives and trackage were | 


necessary to maintain the normal out- 
The normal life of all of the equip- 


put 
er purchased exceeded one year, that 


Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions 
and Rulings 


No unpublished ruling or decision 
will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as a precedent in 
the disposition of other cascs.—Er- 
tract from regulations of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


Gain or loss—Property transmitted at 
death—Community property owned by 
California residents— 

Certain corporate securities among 
the assets of the estate of A, the hus- 
band of B, were sold by the executor 
of his estate, A having died in 1929 
domiciled in the State of California. 
The securities were acquired by the 
decedent prior to July 29, 1927, and 
were community property. 

Held, the basis for determining gain 
or loss to the estate from the sale is 
the fair market value of the property 
at the time of the death of decedent. 
Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 8131)—V_U. 
S. Daily 1397, July 1, 1930. 

9 A 
Deductions — Expenses — Equipment 
purchased to maintain normal output 
of developed mine— 

here a coal mine had been fully 
developed, but due to increased depth 
of the workings it was necessary to 
purchase additional locomotives, cars 
and rails, the cost of such equipment 
was not a capital addition but was 
properly deducted as an expense.— 
Marsh Fork Coal Co/v. Lucas. (C. C. 
A. 4)—V U.S. Daily 1397, July 1, 1930. 
Gross income — Exclusions — Property 
leased from State—Income from— 

A 


When lease provided that rights under 
it were taxable— 

Where the State of Texas leased cer- 
tain property on a royalty basis for 
the development of oil, gas and other 
natural resources and the lease pro- 
vided that the rights acquired under it 
were subject to taxation as other prop- 


erty, the State by throwing such leases | 


open to taxation generally withdrew 
from the lessees all rights of exemp- 
tion which might otherwise have ex- 
isted, and the lessees were subjected 
to Federal taxes upon net income de- 
rived from the sale of oil and gas pro- 
duced from the leased property.—Bass 
v. Group No. 1 Oil Corporation. (C. C, 
A. 5)—V U. S. Daily 1381, June 
30, 1930, 


Additional news of taxation will 
be found today on page 13. 


Workings had reached a distance 
miles from the headhouse, and 


“Coming events 
cast their 
| shadows before” 


When tempted to over-indulge 
“Reach for a 
Lucky instead” 


Be moderate — be moderate in all things, even in 
smoking. Avoid that future shadow* by avoiding 
over-indulgence, if you would maintain that modern, 
ever-youthful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobacco 
—The Cream of the Crop—“IT'S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat 
purifies and so 20,679 physicians say 
that Luckies are less irritating to your 
throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


is due to avoidable errors in diet.” We do not represent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause 


the reduction of flesh. We do declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” you will 


Your Throat Protection— 


against irritation—against cough. 


*«I have come to the conclusion,” writes Sir Henry Thompson, M.D.,F.R.S.,“that more than half the disease that embitters human life 


Dance 


TUNE IN 
The Lucky Strike 


Orchestra, 


every Saturday and 


Thursday evening, 


over N.B.C. networks. 


thus avoid over-indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


© 1930, The American 


Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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Railroads 


State Inspection Effects of Federal Barge Lines Colorado Road 
Of Autos Favored On Freight Rates Are Described |g Authorized 


As Safety Plan 


National Conference Says 15 
Per Cent of Fatalities in 
Mishaps Are Caused by 
Defective Cars 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
other mechanical corrections to put them 
in a safe condition for operation on the 
streets and roads. 

The conference said that in recent 
years there has been a notable improve- 
ment in the design and construction of 
motor vehicles from a safety standpoint, 
and the manufacturers are actively con- 
tinuing this work. It was pointed out 
also that the owners of flects of vehicles 
have progressed in a marked degree in 
the proper maintenarce of automobiles 
and taxicabs, but that there has not been 
a corresponding improvement in main- 
tenance on the part of individual owners 
of private cars. 

Such neglect. it was emphasized, is 
adding constantly to the list of injuries 
and fatalities, and the hazards of traffic 
on the streets and roads. The estimate 
of one traffic expert in the conference 
was that in some States one-half of the 
automobiles that have been in use for 
12 months have headlights that are out 
of focus in some degree, and throw the 
beams in the eyes of approaching motor- 
ists at night. 

The conference in its decision on this 
matter said: 

“Old cars which can no longer be me- 
chanically kept in a_ safe condition 
should be eliminated from the high- 
ways, whether by proper provision in the 
certificate of title law, or by the ‘high- 
way safety plan’ of the manufacturers, 
which provides an allowance for the 
junking of decrepit cars.” 

Regular Inspections 

Manufacturers were urged by the con- 
ference to promote the proper mainte- 
nance of motor vehicles by giving full 
and complete instructions on this point 
to the purchasers of new Cars. The driv- 
ers of cars also should learn to detect the} 
presence of worn parts, it was pointed 
out, and to either make regular inspec- 
tions, or have such inspections made by 
competent persons. 

In emphasizing this matter, the con- 
ference said: 

“There should be furnished with each 
new car complete and simple instructions 
regarding the care of the various parts 
and equipment. Dealers, service stations 
and garages should encourage regular 
attention by car owners to maintenance, 
and to facilitate prompt and reliable in- 
spection and service, whether required 
by a police officer or voluntarily desired 
by the motorist. 

“Such stations should be provided with 
brake and headlight testing equipment, 
or special testing stations should be es- 
tablished under State law. The owners 
of all commercial vehicles should ar- 
range for regular inspections and serv- 
icing of all parts and cquipment requi- 
site to safety.” 

State Supervision 

Legislation by the various States pro- 
viding for the periodic inspection of au- 
tomobiles, and requiring that they be 
maintained in a safe mechanical condi- 
tion, was urged by the conference. In 
connection with such laws, the confer- 
ence said: 

“Every State should adopt the provi- 
sions of the uniform vehicle code relat- 
ing to equipment, together with the nec- 
essary detailed administrative regula- 
tions, and there should be periodic in- 
spection of all vehicles in the State under 
rigid State supervision, and preferably 
‘ under authorization by State law. 

“A certificate of inspection not more 
than three months old should be required 
before the issuance of license plates, 
either for all cars or for all cars more 
than four years old, and of cars which 
have been repurchased.” 

Statistics gathered by the conference in 
California, Indiana, New York and North 
Carolina through the police departments 
of 14 cities show that mechanical defects 
were found in from 1 to 5 per cent of 
the motor vehicles involved in accidents 
of all kinds. In some cases the police 
officer was unable to determine whether 
mechanical defects existed in vehicles 
involved in accidents without making 
definite tests. Usually only such defects 
are reported as are glaring and unmis- 
takable. 

The State of Oregon reported defects 
in more than 15 per cent of 2,000 ve- 
hicles involved in accidents. In Cook 
County, Illinois, 567 cars in 500 fatal 
accidents were reported by the coroner 
as defective. 

Safety inspection campaigns by towns 
and counties were urged by the confer- 
ence, with the campaign under official 
sponsorship or supervision. 

Among other mechanical features of 
cars to which drivers should give atten- 
tion as named by the conference, are 
that horns should be kept in good operat- 
ing condition, windshield wipers should 
be in working order, mirrors should be | 
clean and in such position as to give 
a clear vision/sof the road behind, and li- 
cense plates should be unobscured at all 
times. 


Three-fourths of Retailers 
Are Said to Offer Credit 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
open credit. Sixty-six and six-tenths per 
cent of the 279 sewing machine firms 
operated on the installment plan also. 

Other large users of installment credit 
jn the order named include furniture 
stores, plumbing and heating fixtures and 
supplies, stoves and ranges (coal, elec- 
tric, gas and oil), and electrical appli- 
ances. 

Of the 897 coal and wood dealers op- 
erating, 94.3 per cent used open credit, 
while only 2.4 per cent used installment 
credit. Ninty-eight per cent of the 780 
lumber and building material dealers re- 
porting operated on open credit, while 
10.2 per cent use’ installment credit also. | 
Of the 650 hay, grain and feed dealers 
reporting, 90.9 per cent used open credit 
and none operated on the installment 
plan. Paint, oil and varnish dealers and 
hardware firms were other large users of 
open credit, it was said. 

It was pointed out that a large major- 
ity of the outlets, more than 60 per cent, 
sold for cash and on open account only, 
not offering installment terms nor re-} 
guiring strictly cash. 


| ris 
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Shipping 


shburn Denies Inland Waterways Have Been Used 


As ‘Club’ to Bring Down Schedules 
Of Railroads 


The general structure of all-rail 
freight rates throughout the country has 
not been much affected by the Federal 
barge-line rates, Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ash- 
burn, of the Inland Waterways Corpora 
tion, states in a letter to Senator Nor- 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, which was 
called to the attention of the Senate 
June 30 by the Nebraska Senator. 

However, great savings have been in- 
troduced through the utilization of ali- 
water rates, joint rail-water rates, and 
joint rail-water-rail rates, Gen. Asn 
burn points out. The actual freight 
savings by the Federal barge lines 1 
1929 amounted to $2,600,000, he states. 

“It, is possible to point out very spe- 
cifie and important examples where rai! 
lines voluntarily reduced their  all-rail 
rates which were in competition witn 
water rates,” the letter continues. 
points out, however, that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation has “never use‘ 


its rates as a club to beat down all-rail | 


rates.” 

The letter from Gen. Ashburn to Sen- 
ator Norris, dated June 25, 1930, fol- 
lows in full text: 

My dear Senator Norris: 

In response to your letter of June 21, 
1930, in which you request some concrete 
illustrations of freight rate reductions 
due to the operation of boats by the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, the fol- 
lowing information is submitted: 


Actual Freight Savings 
Placed at $2,600,000 


The actual freight savings by the Fed- 
eral barge lines in 1929 amounted to $2,- 
600.000 as reported by our comptroller. 

This estimate of savings was made 
by a compilation of individual savings 
on actual shipments over the barge lines 
and computed by adding the actual sav-| 
ing in cents per ton over the all-rail| 
rates between the points of origin and} 
destination. These figures were actually 
worked out in our comptroller’s office 
for each shipment. 

I find no evidence to convince me thai 
the general structuge of all-rail rates 
throughout our country has beén much 
affected by the Federal barge line rates, 
although great savings have been intro- 
duced through the utiligation of all-water 
‘ates, joint rail-water rates, and joint| 
rail-water-rail rates. Certainly this cor- 
poration has never used its rates as a 
club to beat down all rail rates. Never- 
theless, it is possible to point out very 
specific and important examples of where 
rail lines have voluntarily reduced their 
all-rail rates which were in competition | 
with water rates. Some of them follow: | 

The Aluminum Ore Company of Amer- 
ica has a very large plant at Fast St. 
Louis, Ill. Bauxite ore is a basic com- 
modity handled by this plant. This ore} 
may come from Bauxite, Ark., from Brit- 
ish Guiana, or other remote sources of 
supply. This company owns its own line | 
of boats, which it operates between Brit- | 
ish Guiana and New Orleans. When the 
Federal barge lines began to take this 
ore at New Orleang, and transport it to 
East St. Louis, the all-rail rate on this 
commodity was $6 per ton, which was so 
prohibitive as to become what is techni- 
cally known as a “paper” rate. The orig- 
ing barge rate, which moved the ore, 
was 80 per cent of $6, or $4.80 per ton. | 
Successive reductions were made by both 
rail and barge line until today the “all- 
water” charge, “dock-to-dock” rate, is $3 
per ton. The actual cost to the Alumi- | 
num Ore Company of this carriage, in- 
cluding transfer, switching charges, etc., 
is $3.76 per ton. 


Barge Rates Are Factor 
In Grain, Sugar and Steel 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has es- 
tablished a total rate of $4.25 per ton 
for handling this ore from ship to plant 
at East St. Louis, and allows a refund 
of 78 cents per ton for handling the ore 
from ship to car, that the actual 
money it receives for this transportation 
is $3.47 per ton, instead of the $6 paper 
rate which moved little Bauxite ore, 
if any. 


| 


so 


If the $6 rate on bauxite ore had re- 
mained constant it is probable that the | 
entire plant of the aluminum ore com- | 
pany at East St. Louis would have been 
scrapped, because it could not success- 
fully compete with its eastern competi- | 
tors, and the buyers of aluminum prod- | 
ucts throughout the Middle West would 
have been paying the same price they 
now pay plus the additional transporta- 
tion of the finished product from Balti- 
more to destination. 

All-rail rates on export grain from 
St. Louis to New Orleans have been re- 
duced from around 18 cents per hundred 
pounds to 11 cents per hundred pounds, 
this being brought about by competition 


Pate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 30 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No, 22306.—Cairo Furniture Co. 
tie Coast Line Railroad et al, 
June 16, 1930. 

Rates charged on 14 less-than-carload 
shipments of cook stoves, warming closets, 
and parts thereof from Gadsden, Ala., to 
‘airo, Ga., found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No, 22292.—Germain Lumber Co, v. South 
ern Railway et al. Decided June 18, 1930, 
Charges collected on a carload of lum- 

ber from Carson, Ala., to Grand Mere, Que- 

bec, Canada, found inapplicable in part. 

Reparatiqgn awarded, 

No. 21695.—Stonega Coke & Coal Co. et al. 
v. Norfolk & Western Railway et al, De- 
cided June 16, 1980. 

Rate on bituminous coal, 
from mines in Virginia on the Interstate 
Railroad to Lambert Point, Va., for 
shipment, found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed, 

No. 19396.--Louisiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Inc., et al. v. Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Co, Decidec June 3, 1930, 
Upon reconsideration, findings in former 

reports herein, 136 1, C. C. 462, and 147 

I. C. C. 437, that the rates charged on 

acid phosphate, in carloads, from New Or- 

leans, La., to Carroll and Coushatta, La., 
on coastwise traffic originating at Balti- 
more, Md., were not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful, except on shipments mov- 
ing prior to Apr. 10, 1923, which were over- 
charged, modified to the extent of finding 
that the failure of defendants to publish 
and apply the lower rate of 11.5 cents in 
effect from New Orleans to Shreveport on 

and after Apr. 10, 1928, 

to Rule 77, was unreasonable. 

awarded, 


\ 


Atlan- 
Decided 


Vv. 


in carloads, 


Reparation 


It; 


| barrels 


|stocks have been kept. 


trans- | 


published subject | 


with the barge rate of 2 mills per ton 
mile, 11142 cents per hundred pounds, St. 
Louis to New Orleans. The all-water 
rate is now 8 cents per hundred pounds. 
Competition between eastern, southern 
and western sugar refineries and Ameri- 
can beet sugar refineries has caused the 
statement to be made publicly that the 
barge-line rates are the basis of sugar 
prices. throughout the United States. 


Barge-line rates are an important, if | 


not the controlling, factor in the price 
of steel and steel products in the South- 
west. 

The rates on manganese ore and sul- 
phur, used in the manufacture of steel, 
have been materially affected by barge 
rates. 


Cement Output Drops 
3 Per Cent in 1929 


Total Production Reported 
As 170,646,036 Barrels 


By Bureau of Mines 


Last year’s production of portland ce- 
ment was 3 per cent less than in 1928, 


zecording to a statement on June 30 by | 


the Defiartment of Commerce, confirm- 
ing earlier estimates of the Bureau of 
Mines. The Department's statement 
follows in full text: 

Statistics relating to the portland ce- 
ment industry in 1929 compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from the final re- 
turns of the producers for the year con- 
firm the estimates published by the Bu- 
reau of Mines early in January. 

Production of portland cement in 1929 

-170,646,036 barrels—showed a decrease 
of 3 per cent from 1928. the highest year 
of production. 

Shipments 
mills in 


of portland cement from 
1929 amounted to 169,868,322 
valued at $252,153,789, a de- 
crease of 3 per cent in quantity and of 
nearly 9 per cent in gross value. The 
average factory price per barrel in bulk 
in 1929 was $1.48, a decrease of 9 cents 
per barrel as compared with 1928. 
_ Stocks at the mills increased, reach- 
ing a total of 23,537,817 barrels on Dec. 
31, 1929, the greatest at the end of any 
year during which official records of 
They were 3 per 
cent higher than at the end of 1928. 

_ The commercial capacity for produc- 
tion of finished portland cement of the 
163 plants active at the end of 1929, 
and of three plants idle in 1929, but pro- 
ducing within the two previous years, 
according to manufacturers’ reports sup- 
plemented by a few estimates, was 259,- 
244,000 barrels. This total includes be- 
sides increased capacity due to exten- 
sions and improvements at old plants 
approximately 7.900,000 barrels capacity 
for finished portland cement of nine new 
plants that began operating during the 
year and are located one each in Arkan- 
sas, California, Idaho, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington and Wyoming; 
and two in Texas. ; 

The capacity of two plants reported 
eut of business in 1929 and idle in that 
year and in 1928, has been excluded from 
the figures for 1929. The total produc- 
tion for 1929 was 65.8 per cent of the 
indicated capacity at the close of the 
vear; the corresponding figure for 1928 


\is 72.3 per cent. 


A summary of the monthly estimates 
of output of portland cement in 1929, 
compiled from monthly reports of the 
producers, was published early in Janu- 
ary, 1930, by the Bureau of Mines. These 
estimates, which indicated a production 
of 170,198,000 barrels and shipments of 
about 169,394,000 barrels, were within 
3 per cent each of the figures for 1929 
here presented. 


Wyoming Oil Leases 
Offered for Sale 


Three Units Located on 1.320 
Acres Placed on Market 


Sale of oil and gas leases on about 
1,320 acres of land in Park County, 
| Wyoming, in the desginated structures 
of the Elk Butte and Wiley oil fields, 
which are part of what is generally 
known as the Oregon Basin field, was 
authorized June 30 by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, — 

This apparent deviation from the De- 
partment of the Interior’s oil conserva- 
tion policy was explained orally by So- 
licitor E. C. Finney. Five wells along 
the edges of the Elk Butte and Wiley 
fields, he said, are draining these fields. 
The Government receives a royalty of 
only 5 per cent from the output of the 
wells. Therefore, areas within the fields, 
near these wells, are to be leased, and 
‘each lease will contain a restriction of 
drilling except for wells necessary to 


offset drainage of the leased areas, un- | 


| less otherwise authorized by Secretary 
| Wilbur. The royalty from the wells in 
the leased areas can vary from 12) to 
| 3313 per cent, Mr. Finney stated. It will 
not run as high as the latter, however. 
Leases will be offered separately on 
three units at the sale, which will be 
held Aug. 8 in the office of the regis- 
ter of the local land office at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. The units, of approximately 600, 
520 and 200 acres, respectively, will go 
to the bidder of the highest bonus, who 
will be required to deposit a fifth of his 
bid on the day of the sale. The re- 


| 


To Issue Bonds 


LC. C. Gets Application for 
$20,000,000 Obligation 
To Be Used Partially to 


Reimburse Treasury 


Authority to issue and sell $20,000,000 
of general mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds, series A, was sought by the Col- 
orado & Southern Railway June 30 in an 
application filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Finance 
Docket No. 8350. 

The bonds are proposed to be sold at 
93 per cent of their face amount to J. P. 
Morgan & Company, and the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 

Proceeds from the sale will be used to 
partially reimburse the road’s treas ry 
for capital expenditures made prior to 
May 1, 1930, and not heretofore capi- 
talized. 

Expenditures Listed 

In support of its application the Col- 
orado & Southern declared that it has 
paid off and discharged out of moneys 
in its treasury and by means of the pro- 
ceeds of temporary loans made to the 
railroad by affiliated companies $19,402,- 
000 of first mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
|issued under its first mortgage to Cen- 
tral Trust Co., of New York, trustee, 
|dated Dee. 31, 1898, matured on Feb. 1, 
1929. 

“Applicant has also expended,” con- 
tinued the application, “about $7,800,000 
moneys in its treasury for the| 
|construction of the railroad of the Fort 
| Worth and Denver South Plains Railway, 
{a Texas subsidiary of the applicant, 
which during the years 1927-28 con- 
structed about 205 miles of railroad in| 
| Texas as authorized by the order of the} 
Commission. * * *” 

Additions Needed 

“Applicant shows it will need at least 
$8,000,000 to defray the cost of additions 
; and betterments to roadways and struc- | 
tures and the purchase or betterment of 
equipment not only on its own lines but 
on those of its subsidiaries and for other 
\legitimate corporate purposes and that 
all of said expenditures are reasonably 
necessary for the maintenance and im- 
| provement of its system of transporta- 
ltion facilities, to meet traffic demands 
land for other legitimate corporate pur-| 
| poses as will be more fully explained at 
the hearing hereon. F 

“Applicant further shows that it has 
| borrowed for the purpose of paying off 
its first mortgage bonds as above stated 
from affiliated companies the sum of 
$12,000,000 which it desires to presently 
repay so that applicant should forthwith 
reasonably reimburse its treasury for all | 
of said purposes in the sum of $20,- | 
000,000, 


Schedules on Rail 
Rates Suspended 


C. C. Issues Orders in 
Many Cases Affecting 
Many Commodities 


lout of 


| 


~’ 


I. 


se 


By an order entered June 28 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3485, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from July 1, 1930, until Feb. 
1, 1981, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to cancel the commodity | 
rates on macaroni, noodles, spaghetti 
and vermicelli, carloads, from Lincoln 
and Omaha, Nebr., to points in Missis- 
sippi Valley territory, and to apply in 
lieut thereof high class rates. 

By an order entered in Docket No. 
3484, the Commission suspended from 
July 1, 1930, until Feb. 1, 1931, sched- 
ules proposing to revise rates on rice, 
rice bran, rice meal and rice polish from, 
to, and between points in southern clas- 
sification territory with resultant in- 
creases and reductions in present rates. 

By an order entered in Docket No. 
A480, the Commission suspended from 
July 1, 1980, until Feb. 1, 1931, sched- 
ules proposing to revise rates on waste 
paper, and related articles, from, to and 
between points in southern classification 
territory with resultant increases and 
reductions in present rates, 

By order entered in Docket No. 3483, 
the Commission suspended from July 1, 
1930, until Feb. 1, 1931, schedules pro- 
posing to cancel commodity rates on 
glass, rough or ribbed, window glass and 
rough rolled glass, ete., in carloads, be- 
tween points in southern classification 
territory, and between points in southern 
classification territory on the one»-hand 
and official classification territory on the 
other hand, and to apply sixth-class 
rates in lieu thereof. 

By an order entered in Docket No. 

3482, the Commission suspended from 
July 1, 1930, until Feb. 1, 1931, schedules 
proposing to cancel existing commodity 
rates on brick, enameled or glazed, othe: 
than salt glazed, carloads applying 
from, to and between points in southern 
classification territory and apply in lieu 
thereof rates based on 27% per cent of 
first-class rates, resulting in increases 
and reductions, 
‘mainder is to be paid when the leases 
are executed by him, together with 
rental at the rate of $1 per acre per 
year. 

Two of the three wells now draining , 
the Elk Butte field are operated by 
Charles Orchard, according to Mr. Fin- 
ney. The third is worked by the Lenco 
Petroleum Co. The Continental Oil Co. 
is operating one well which is draining 
the Wiley field, and the Producers and 
Refiners Corporation the other. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad 


(As Reported to the Interst 


Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad 


May 


1930 
2,350,500 
145,044 
2,572,880 
274,035 
741,184 
811,499 
1,953,629 
619,251 
170,000 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev.. 

| Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 


Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 
Net after taxes, etc.... 
Net after rents........ as 
| Aver, miles operated 
‘Operating ratio ...... 


149,251 
763,592 
231.21 

75.9 


Five Months 
1930 1929 

10,711,592 12,478,515 
793,314 924,025 , 
11,894,575 14,010,394 
1,288,267 1,599,043 
3,621,274 5,039,170 
4,082,518 4,530,825 
9,631,503 11,755,015 
2,263,072 2,255,379 
839,300 

63 

1,416,016 

3,180,819 

231.27 


83.5 


1929 

2,710,468 
178,861 
3,032,301 
320,407 
979,744 
940,786 
2,360,778 
671,523 
188,800 
5 

182,718 
797,609 
231.27 


1,846,2 


1,605,1 


1,286.5 
1,501,6 
1,462. 


1930 
6,716,295 
498,828 
7,747.603 
1,100,880 


2,859,604 
6,144,453 


316,567 


Bonds 
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Consolidations 


Accountants Adjudged L iable |Hearing on Plan 


| 


| 


Negligence in Preparing Statements Showing Firm’s Con- 
dition Charged; Fact That Report Did Not,Refer to 


For Loss on Loan After Audit To Buy Mar 


Any Particular Person Said to Be Immaterial 


[Continued 


essential factor in an action for deceit. 
(Kountze v. Kennedy, 147 N. Y. 124.) 
We think that there was a proper con- 
clusion with respect to damages. The 
amount of cash loans made to Fred 
Stern & Co., Inc., with interest thereon, 
credited with all monies repaid or col- 
lected by plaintiff, whether through vol- 
untary action or suit, without deduction 


of costs of collection, was the approxi-| 


mate damage, and while other proof of 
damage was excluded by the trial court, 
no appeai has been taken by plaintiff 


which raises a construction of that rule. 


The judgment and order appealed 
from should therefore be modified by 
reversing so much thereof as sets aside 
the verdict and dismisses the amended 


complaint as to the first cause of action, | 


and by directing that the verdict be rein- 
stated and judgment entered thereon 
with eests to the plaintiff, and as so 
modified affirmed without costs. 

DowLInG, P. J. and O’MALLEY, 
concur. 


General Audit Said Not 
To Involve Liability 
FINCH, J. 


J. 


(Dissenting ).—Assuming 
that the defendants may be held liable 
for the negligence of their employes 
where they undertake a duty to a defi- 
nite plaintiff (Glanzer v. Sheppard, 233 
N. Y. 236) or to a definite class (Doyle 
v. Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 253 
N. Y. 369), yet. for the following rea- 


| sons, the defendants are not liable to this 


plaintiff: First, because they undertook 
to make only a “balance sheet audit” at 
the request of their client; second, be- 
cause in their certificate the defendants 


| purported only to furnish their opinion 


based upon examination in connection 
with “the information and explanations 
given us.” But even more important, the 
defendants furnished such a report and 


certificate without reference to any par-| Create a duty from the professional man) Frank E 


ticular person or class of persons. 

The plaintiff seeks to liken the facts 
in the case at bar to a case.where the 
defendants were to make an audit which 
to their knowledge was for a definite 
plaintiff, to induce such plaintiff to make 


California Ruling 
Upholds Penal Code 


Provisions for the Confine- 
ment of Insane Persons Is. 
Sustained 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
county from which he was sentenced, to be 
released on the ground that his san@ty has 
been restored. No hearing upon such ap- 
plication shall be allowed a person until 
he shall have been confined for a_ period 
of not less than one year from the date of 
the order of commitment, and if the finding 
of the court be adverse to him upon such, 
or any subsequent, application for release, 
on the ground that his sanity has not been 
restored, he shall not be permitted to file 
a further application until one year has 
elapsed from the date of hearing upon his 
last preceding application. In any _ hear- 
ing authorized by this section the burden 
of proving that his sanity has been re- 
stored shall be upon the person applying 
for such hearing. 
Punishment Alleged 


The undoubted effect of this section of 
the code is to impose upon a defendant 
coming within its terms detention and 


| restraint in a hospital for the insane for 
|the period of one year from the date y 


of thé order of the commitment; this re- 


| straint and detention to continue during 


said period of time, irrespective of the 
fact that said defendant may before the 
expiration of said year have recovered 
her sanity. 

Petitioner contends that by the terms 
of the section she is punished for a crime 
committed while insane. That punish- 
ment cannot be legally inflicted upon a 
person for an act committed while such 
person was insane appears to be the con- 
sensus of the authorities generally. (14 
R. C. L. 598; State v. Strasburg, 60 
Wash. 106, 110 Pac. 1020, Ann. Cas. 
1912B 917, 32 L. R. A. [N. S.] 1216.) In 
that case the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington declared unconstitutional 
a statute of that State which attempted 
to deprive a defendant accused of crime 
of interposing a plea or defense of in- 
sanity. 

We are not fully convinced, however, 
that the detention which the petitioner 
is now subject to can be said to be an 
imprisonment for the punishment of any 
crime. It is true that she is deprived 
of her liberty temporarily, but not every 
deprivation of one’s liberty can be con- 
sidered as an imprisonment for crime. 
It often becomes necessary to take into 
custody those who are mentally afflicted 
and detain them until they become no 
longer a menace to the public nor dan- 
gerous to themselves. 
clearer than the duty of the State to 
restrain and confine the insane, not only 
for their own safety and protection but 
for the safety and protection of the pub- 
lic. The relation between the two is that 
of guardian and ward. The confinement 
in an asylum is not of the same charac- 
ter as imprisonment for the punishment 
of an offense. It is a necessity growing 


out of the inability of the mentally af- | 


flicted to care for themselves or prevent 
injury to others.” (Hammon v. Hill, 228 
Fed, 999, 1001.) 
Duty of State 
If it is the duty of the State to re- 
strain one mentally afflicted, as held by 


Commission.) 
Company 
Five Months 
1930 1929 
$2,421,731 34,363,614 
2,691,233 2,994,253 
37,397,829 40,320,157 | 
5,528,241 5,588,435 | 
9,361,279 9,210,928 
14,482,645 15,014,875 
31,096,075 31,512,820 
6,301,754 8,807,338 
1,418,286 1,783,350 
1,566 
7,022,421 | 
7,045,251 | 
1,460.45 
78.2 


ate Commerce 
Reading 
May 
1929 
7,165,215 
580,967 
8,444,852 
1,496,848 
1,840,218 
3,004,655 
6,688,100 


1, 
2, 
13 


oo 


70 


18 
85 
1 
10 


41.881,096 

4,881,151 

1,461.38 
83.1 


“Nothing can be | 


1, 


y 
é 


J 


loans thereon. (Glanzer Sheppard, 
supra). This record does not sustain 
such a contention. The courts have not 
gone to the length of holding that de- 
fendants in a case like the case at bar 
can be held liable in negligence to the 
whole world, or, as has been aptly said, 
liable for “negligence in the air.” 

In other words, not only the purpose 
for which the statement is to be used, 
but the person or class of persons who 
is to rely thereon, must be definite to 
the knowledge of the defendants. The 
plaintiff relies upon the stipulation in 
the record that the defendants “knew 
generally that those reports would be 
used as financial statements to banks 
or to creditor or to stockholders or to 
purchasers or sellers.” In accordance 
with the authorities, this general knowl- 
edge is not sufficient. 

As Judge Andrews said in Interna- 
tiona! Products Co. v. Erie R. R. Co. 
(244 N. Y. 231) speaking of the informa- 
tion given “that he to whom it is given 
j intends to reply and set upon it; that 
if false or erroneous he will because 
of it be injured in person or property.” 

In Courteen Seed Co. v. Hong Kong 
& Shanghai Banking Corporation (245 
|N. Y. 377), Judge Pound writes: “It, 
the defendant, did not deal with ap- 
| pellant, had no relations with it and was 
under no duty of care to it.” (See also 
Savings Bank v. Ward, 100 U. S. 195). 


from Page 


Vv. 


Contributory Negligence 
Charged to Plaintiff 


The professional man, be he account- 
ant or otherwise, certifies for his cli- 
ent and not for all the world. If the 
client makes it clear to such a man that 
the statement is to be used in a particu- 
lar transaction in which a third party | 
is involved, such circumstances should | 
to 
is 
to 


such third party. If the accountant 
to be held to an unlimited liability 
all persons who may act on the faith 
|of the certificate, the accountant would 
| be obliged to protect himself by a veri- 
‘fication so rigid that its cost might well | 
|be prohibitive and a limited but useful | 
| field of service thus closed to him. The) 
| smallness of the compensation paid to 
the defendants for the services requested 
is in striking contrast to the enormity | 
of the liability now sought to be im-! 
nosed upon them. If in the case at bar 
the plaintiff had inquired of the ac- 
countants whether they might rely upon 
the certificate in making a loan, then the 
accountants would have had the oppor- 
tunity to gauge their responsibilities 
and risk, and determine with knowledge 
|iow thorough their verification of the 
|account should be before assuming the 
responsibility of making the certificate 
run to the plaintiff. 

It appears in the case at bar that the 
loss of the plaintiff resulted because of 
its own contributory negligence in fail- 
ing to check the collateral (Craig v. 
Anyon, 212 App. Div. 55; aff’d 242 N. Y. 
569). 

In so far as the claim of actual fraud 
is concerned, there is no proof in this 
record sufficient to support such a find- | 
ing by a jury. The court, therefore, 
properly dismissed this cause of action 
(Civil Practice Act, section 457-a). This 
is so, even assuming that personal con- 
nivance and fraud on the part of the 
employes of defendants could be held 
within the scope of the authority given 
to these employes by the defendants, 
which at least is doubtful. (Henry v. 
Allen, 151 N. Y. 1; Credit Alliance Corp. 
v. Sheridan Theater Co., 241 N. Y. 216; 
Martin v. Gotham Nat'l Bank, 248 N. 
313). 

It follows that the judgment and order 
should be affirmed. 

MARTIN, J., concurs. 
a ______ OY 
might be cited here, this duty becomes 
far more urgent and pressing when it is 
proven that such person is not only in- 
sane, but has developed criminal tend- 
encies as a result of his mental derange- 
ment which has caused him to take the 
life of a human being under circum- 
stances which, but for his mental state, 
would amount to murder. 


In endeavoring to perform this duty 
of caring for those who are mentally af- 
| flicted and of protecting the public from 
{injury by those insane persons who have 
| been proven to possess criminal tenden- 
;cies, even to the extent of committing 
acts which, but for their mental state, 
would be serious crimes, the legislature 
has enacted section 1026a of the Penal 
Code, requiring that such persons, when 
it shall appear to the trial court that 
they have not fully recovered their san- 
ity, shall be confined in a hospital for the 
insane for the period of one year before 
|any application for their discharge shall 
be entertained by any court. Is such an 
enactment unreasonable or beyond the 
power of the legislature to enact? We 
think not. Insanity has so many differ- 
ent forms and its manifestations are so 
varied and uncertain that it often 
impossible for the most skilled alienist 
or astute judge to detect, its existence 
or to predict the time of its recurrence, 
when the patient appears to be for the 
time free from the affliction. The re- 
straint and detention imposed is not, as 
we have seen, for the purpose of infict- 
ing punishment upon a defendant, but to 
permit a_ sufficient length of time to 
elapse to enable those who may be called 
upon to pass upon the sanity of the pa- 
tient to intelligently give their judgment 
as to whether or not he has recovered 
his reason. The legislature has fixed 
this time as one year. Perhaps a lesser 
or greater time would serve the same 
\purpose, but the legislature was in as 

‘-e*ion to judge of the time re- 


is 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway 
May Five Months 
1930 193u 1929 

940,763 9,414,125 10,184,115 
2,256 2,291 43 
149,923 11,195,340 
254,980 947,265 
423,573 1,927,343 
769,925 3,895,693 
514,553 
635,370 


1929 
2,234,099 
18 
2,450,628 
228,387 
405,815 
775,986 
1,477,965 
972,663 
131,148 
1 
841,514 
624.550 
453.23 


60.3 


2,481,280 

1,551.041 

452.99 
70.3 


yland 
Road Postponed 


I. C. C. Grants Request of 
Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Line for More Time 
To Prepare Case 


| 
| 


Hearing set for July 8 on the appli- 
cation of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway for authority to purchase 
control of the Western Maryland Rail- 
road, was postponed indefinitely by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission June 
30 by order in Finance Docket No. 7415. 

The postponement was made by the 
Commission upon receipt of a plea from 
C. F. Taplin and W. S. Bronson, counsel 
for the P. & W. Va., urging that such 
action be taken because of the inabipity 
of the railroad to have its case prepared 
sufficiently to present on that date. 

“Postponement of the hearing date 
from June 9 to June 16 of our Wheeling 
Control case, Finance Docket No. 6486, 
and the long drawn out hearing in that 
case which did not close until the 23rd, 
and the hearing in the New York Light- 
erage Case, Docket No. 22824,” which 
commenced on the 26th, and will require 
the personal attendance of Mr. Bronson, 
“makes it impossible for us to have our 
Western Maryland application ready for 
hearing on July 8,” the P. & W. Va. 


rotice declared. » 
Second Step in Plan 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia’s ap- 
plication for authority to acquire control 
tof the Western Maryland Railroad by 
purchase of capital stock, is the second 
step of Frank E. and Charles F. Taplin, 
of Cleveland, to bring about a_ unifica- 
tion of certain eastern rail properties to 
form the nucleus of the proposed Wa- 
bash-Seaboard System as contemplated 
jin the consolidation plan of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

During hearings before the Commis- 
sion upon the first step of the plan, 
. Taplin, president of the P. & 
W. Va., told the Commission he pro- 
posed to form a new company which 
would acquire control of the P & W. Va., 
the Wabash, Western Maryland, Lehigh 
Valley and Wheeling & Lake Erie rail- 
roads. The acquisition, he said, would 
be effected by means of an interchange 
of securities between the new company 
and the several railroads involved. 

B. & O. Has Control 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad still 
retains control of the Western Maryland 
Railroad. The time limit within which 
the B. & O. to divest itself of the 
stock in question under the Commis- 
sion’s order in the Clayton anti-trust law 
case, was July 1, 1930. The railroad, 
however, has petitioned the Commission 
for an extension of time until Jan. 1, 
1931, within which to get rid of the 
stock. A ruling on this petition is ex- 
pected shortly. 

The Taplins, on the other hand, oppose 
the B. & O. retaining control of the 
Western Maryland until Jan. 1, accord- 
ing to a letter received by the Commis- 
sion urging that the B. & O. be required 
to divest itself of its Western Maryland 
holdings within 30 days of a favorable 
ruling of the Commission on the P. & W. 
Va.’s application in the Wheeling case. 


Is 


quired as are the courts. No definite 
showing has been made that the ting so 
fixed is an unreasonable time, and as 
the matter is one primarily for the legis- 
lature we see no reason to overturn their 
action. 

Commitment Legal 

The contention is made that the legis- 
lature has attempted to suspend the 
right to the writ of habeas corpus. There 
is no merit in this contention. The sec- 
tion simply provides that no hearing as 
to the sanity of the defendant shal! |! 
heard until he shall be confined one yea¥, 
In other words, the section provides that 
the recovery of the sanity of the defend- 
ant shall not be a sufficient ground or 
reason for his reiease until the elapse 
of one year from his commitment. This 
requirement we have held to be valid. 
The commitment, therefore, if valid in 
other respects, would be a complete an- 
swer to the application for the writ. Any 
other defect in the commitment, or any 
other ground for her release can he 
raised by defendant at any time upon 
habeas corpus proceedings. 

We are of the opinion, therefore, that 
the section of the code in question is not 
subject to any of the objections made 
to it by petitioner, that the commitment 
under which the petitioner is now held 
is legal and authorizes her detention, and 
that she is not entitled in this proceed- 
ing to show that she has recovered her 
sanity as one year has not elapsed since 
the date of her commitment. 

The writ is discharged and the peti- 
tioner is remanded. 

We concur: SHENK, J.; PRESTON, J.3 
Waste, C. J.; SEAWELL, J.; RicHARDs, J. 


Splendid 
Service! 


™: TTheWabash Ra@fway 
offers fine, fast, thru 


service between the 
following cities: 


Eee 
Chicago ena— 
St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City. Hot Spas 
(Ark.). Moberly (Mo.). 


St. Louis and=— 


Chicago, Kansas City. De- 
troit, Toledo, Omaha, Dee 
Moines. St. Paul, Minne- 
apohs, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Sar Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


Detroit ana— 


Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City. Buffalo. New York 
City. Evanaville (Ind.). 
South Bend (Ind.). Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. 
Petersburg (Fla.). Sarasota 
(Fla.) 


Kansas City and— 
St. Louis. Detroit. Fe 
Wayne. 


No matter where you are going, any Wabash repre- , 
sentative will gladly furnish accurate travel informa: | 
tion—or write to 


{ 


Hi. F. Watts, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Wabash Railway. St. Louis 


Bate 
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AvTHoriIzep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Muscle Shoals 
Contract Will Be 


Given to Senate 


Var Secretary to Submit 
Agreement Granting Use 


Of Wilson Dam Power to. 


Alabama Company 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 


ley, stated orally on June 30 that he| 
vould reply immediately to the resolu- | 


ion (S. Res. 307) presented by Senator 
owell (Rep.), of Nebraska, directing 


he Secretary of War to submit to the; 


enate the written agreement entered 
to with the Alabama Power Company 


for the exclusive use of hydroelectric | 


ower wrenerated at the Wilson Dam, 


fuscl&§ Shoals.” 


The resolution was adopted after Sen- 
tor Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
tated that no power from the Wilson 
Yam would be soid to municipalities by 
he Government. 

Secretary Hurley declined to make a 
tatement in advance of his reply, but 
bointed out that a letter signed by him 
rhich Senator Black incorporated in the 
‘ongressional Record on Saturday, June 
&, 1930, answered all of the arguments 
aised by Senator Black. 

Agreement Can Be Cancelled 
Secyptary Hurley said that the agree- 
ent with the Alabama Power Company 
an be cancelled when Congress makes 
nal disposition of Muscle Shoals. His 
tter to Senator Black, dated Jan. 31, 
llows in full text: 

Dear Senator Black: Receipt ac- 
nowledged of your letter of Jan. 15, 
930, referring to the sale of power. from 
yilson Dam. 

With regard to the construction of & 
ransmission line by the Southern Ten- 
essee Power Co. in the vicinity of Wil- 
on Dam, you are advised that this line 

nearing completion and it is expected 

be ready for operation within about 
days. Since my letter of Jan, 8 to 
ou was written, a modified agreement 

r sale of power during the year 1930 to 
e Alabama Power Co. has been consum- 
ated, and permission has been granted 
b that company to make a connection 
etween the transmission line referred to 
bove and the substation at Wilson Dam. 
his connection is to be made without ex- 
ense@to the Government. It is our un- 
erstanding that through this connec- 
on the Alabama Power Co. will furnish 
Jilson Dam power to the Southern Ten- 

ssee Power Co. 


Guarantee Has Been Raised 
The modified agreement contemplates 
e sale of pasver to the Alabama Power 
lo. at the same rates which were in 
fect during the year 1929, but the guar- 
ntee for the entire year has been raised 
om $500,000 to $560,000, this guaran- 
e to be effective only if the agreement 
not cancelled prior to Jan. 1, 1931. In 
hse the agreement is canceled, monthly 
berating and maintenance expenses to 
e extent of $16,000 per 


is 


he agreement is in effect. The modified 
breement may be canceled by the Secre- 


ry of War in case legislation is et 


Congress which makes such actio 
cessary or desirable. 

Pending the pagsage of legislation by 
ngregs, it has been deemed the duty of 
is De¥®rtment to obtain as large a rev- 


ue as possible from the sale of power! 
believed that! 


om Wilson Dam. It is 
is duty has heen performed by making 
nual agreements with the Alabama 
wer Co. for the exclusive right to pur- 
ase power from Wilson Dam. 
This company is in possession of the 
ly transmission and distribution system 
magnitude in the vicinity, amd is 
erefpye in a better position to absorb 
e Biential power than is any other 
ency. 
reements have been subject to can- 
llation on very short notice, and for 
is reason the rates secured for power 
d the amount of power sold are very 
ch less than would otherwise have 
en the case. 


Sale of Power to Muscle Shoals 


The matter of saie of power to the 
ty of Muscle Shoals was given very 


reful consideration by this Department | 
Representatives | 
iom the office of the Chief of Engineers 


hd without prejudice. 


pre sent to the City of Muscle Shoals 
make an investigation of the situation 
d to estimate upon the amount of 
wer which could be economically av- 
rbed in the community. The City or 
luscle Shoals at that time was served 
isolate 
ned capa 
atts, from which the daily consumption 
not over 1,500 kilowatt-hours 
The probable demand, as stated by 
City of Muscle Shoals, was consid- 
ed to be highly speculative and coun- 
mplated a very rapid and abnormal 
lowth of industry induced by the prom- 


nS 
y. 


of electric power at very low rates. | 
ce any agreement for electric service | 
buld have been subject to frequent in- | 


rruptiggy and cancellation on short no- 
e, it is extremely unlikely that indus- 


es would have been attracted by the, 


ssibility of obtaining cheap electric 
wer unger these conditions. 

In conection with this matter, I wisn 
correct a statement contained in para- 
laph 5 of your letter concerning the 
ount of power guaranteed by the City 
Muscle Shoals. The amount;saferred 
was 10,000 kilowatt-hours ‘psf day, 


ich at a rate of 4 mills per kilowatt- | 


r, would total $14,600 per year in- 
ad of $350,400, as y have assumed. 
s previously stated, the plant at 


lson Dam was not designed for dis- 


bution of retail power to small con- | 


mers. The generating units are of 
000 and 35,000 horsepower capacity, 
4 if these units are run at less than 


500 horsepower load, pitting on the) 


ners is very rapid. The agreement 
h the Alabama Power Co. is such that 
enever the load drops below 13,500 
sepower the plant is shug down and 
operators are not paid for the time 
y are off shift. 
ur very frequently and such service 
uld not be satisfactory for municipal 
industrial uses. 
n view of the above, it felt that 
Department has acted for the best 
erests of the Government in permjt- 
¢ the Alabama Power Co. to purchase 
output from Wilson Dam and to 
ke a connection with the Southern 
nessee Power Co. through the trans- 
tsion line now under construction. It 
also believed to have acted wisely in 
ecting the request of the City of 


scle Ssgals for the purchase of powel 
ect! om Wilson Dam. 


is 


Public ‘Utilities 


had | 


month are, 
pranteed for the months during which} 


It must be recognized that any | 


plants having a total com-| 
y of approximately 160 kilo- | 


per | 


Such interruptions | 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy 
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Inland Waterways 


Transactions in Acquisitions Federal Campaign Authority for Construction 


_ Of Utility 


Transcript of Testimony at Hearing of Federal Trade 
Commission Covers Developments in Growth of 
National Power & Light Co. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony June 23 by sel 
R. Colbert, an employe,of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing as 
a@ witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation of financial phases of 
power and gas utility activities was 


A. The securities were bought in Sep- 
tember, 1922, by a syndicate headed by 
Electric 
60 per cent participant, with the option 
to buy out the other participants at 140 
per cent of cost, which option was ex- 

begun in the issue of June 30 and  ercised by the Electric Bond & Share 

proceeds as follows: “Company. 

Q. What was the condition of the sub-| Q. At what prices were the securities 
sidiaty companies of the American Cit- purchased by the syndicate? A. At a 
ies Company? A. Several of the com- price of $3,850,000, which was sufficient 
panies were in the hands of receivers. to pay off indebtedness of the American 
These companies were the New Orleans Cities Company for which the securities 
Railway & Light Company, Birmingham were held by the Chase National Bank. 
Railway, Light & Powe Company, the Q. What did the Electric Bond & Share 
Memphis Street Railway Company. The Company do with the New Orleans Rail- 
appointment of receivers for these com-| way & Light Company securities which 
panies, whose securities were pledged as it acquired from the Chase National 
collateral for the eight-year collateral Bank? A. The Electric Bond & Share 
trust bonds of American Cities Company, Company reorganized the New Orleans 
constituted a default under the terms of Railway & Light Company as the New 
the indenture securing the bonds. Orleans Public Service, ncorporated, and 

Q. The appointment of receivers for Subsequently sold its investment in the 
these companies constituted a default in Company to Electric Power & Light Cor- 
the indenture securing the bonds. The Poration at the organization of the lat- 
American Cities Compam’s bonds, you tt company in 1925, | 5 
mean? A. Yes. sir. Q. What was the situation 


, . a : : . committee had entered into 
sms cant was taken when this \ith the Chase National Bank? A. 


’ ; _ After the contract between the commit- 
A. A bondholders’ protective commit- tee and the Chase Naional Bank had 
tee was formed on Jan. 15, 1919. 


been entered into, the committee was in 
A. A committee representing a position to purchase the collateral for 
bondholders; yes, sir. the American Cities Company 5-6 per 
Q. Who were the members of this com- cent collateral trust bonds, and _ reor- 
rt! A. J. K. Newman, chairman of ganized the company. 
the board of American Cities Company, . ie . 
was chairman of the committee. PThe Basis of Distribution 


other members were Lynn H. Dinkins, Of Securities Described 
Archibald Kains, bewis H. Parsons, and Rage . 
Percy Warner. Q. On what basis did’ the Committec 

Q. What were some of the principal make the distribution of National Power 
provisions of the bondholders’ deposit & Light Company’s securities to the 
agreement under which the committee “eposit bondholders of American Cities 
was granted authority to act for the Company ?_ A. Each deposit bondholder 
bondholders? A. The deposit agreement Teceived 55 per cent of the principal 
vested authority in the committee to pre- 2ount of bonds held by him in 50-yea 
pare and adopt a plan of reorganization income _ bonds of National Power & 
of American Cities Company including Light Company, 25 per cent thereof in 
any one or more of its subsidiaries. The preferred stock and 35 per cent in con:- 
agreement further provided that a mem- "on stock. The shares of _ preferred 
ber of the committee might become a stock and common stock were treated 
member of any syndicate formed. for the 2 having a $100 par value in applying 
purpose of reorganizing the companies, these percentages. ce 
and that the actions of the committee  @ What did the nondepositing bond- 
done in good faith should be valid not- holders of the American Cities Company 
withstanding such interest. receive for their holdings ? A. They 

Q. What securities were Held by the received $45.02 in cash for each $100 
Whitney-Central Trust & Savings Bank principal amount of bonds’ which they 
as trustee, as collateral for the $7,500,- held. 

000 principal amount of American Cities QQ. How 
Company 5-6 per cent bonds which A. It was 
were then outstanding with the public? at which the collateral for the $7.500,000 

A. The Whitney-Central Trust & Say- of American Cities Company 5-6 pei 
ings Bank held 15,000 shares of the com- cent bonds was bought in at judicial sale. 
mon stock of Houston Lighting & Power The collateral was bought in by the 
Company, 20,491 shares of the common committee or its transferee at a price of 
stock of the Knoxville Railway & Light | $3,500,000; after paying compensation 
Company, 6,009 shares of the preferred and expenses of the committee, this left 
stock of Little Rock Railway & Electric a distribution to the nonassenting bond- 
Company, 15,000 shares of the common! holders of $45.02 per $100 principal 
stock of the ae Bert Railway & Elec- amount of bonds. 
tric Company, 2%"07 shares of the pre- Q. You stated as to the depositing bond- 
ferred stock-of Birmingham Railway, holders of the American Cities Company 
Light & Power Company, 34,752 shares that each bondholder received 55 per 
of the common stock of the Birmingham cent of the principal amount of the bonds 
| Reitway, Light & Power Company, 22,-/held by him in 50-year income bonds of 
087 shares of the preferred stock of the National Power and Light Company, 
Memphis Street Railway Company, 21,- 25 per cent of the principal amount of 
535 shares of the common stock of Mem- bonds held by him in preferred stock of 
phis Street Railway Company, 87,570 the National Power and Light Compan) 
shares of the preferred stock of New and 25 per cent of the bonds held by him 
Orleans Railway & Light Company, and in common stock of the National Powe 
192,557 shares of the common stock of and Light Company. Did the preferred 
New Orleans Railway & Light Com- stock and common stock referred to have 
pany, as collateral security for $7,500,- 4 par value? A. It did not. 

900 principal amount of American Cities Q. Did either class of stock have a par 
Company 5-6 per cent bonds. value? A. Neither class had a par value. 

Q. I wish you would tell me just what 
a person owning and depositing a $1,000 
bond of the American Cities Company 
received in return. 

A. Each depositor who deposited a 
$1,000 bond received therefor $550 in 
principal amount of 50-year 7 per cent 
income bonds of the National Power and 
Light Company, 242 shares of $7 pre- 
ferred stock and shares com- 
mon stock. 


Payments to Holders 


Of Bonds Described 


@ Now, you have told us that the 
nondepositing bond holders of American 
Cities Company received $45.02 in cash 
for each $100 principal amount of bonds. 
A. That is correct. 

Q. Did the .common-stock holders of 
the American Cities Company receive 
anything through the reorganization of 
the American Cities COmpany? A. No. 
The common-stock holders received noth- 
ing. The United Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, which owned the common stock 
of American Cities Company, lost its 
entire interest in the American Cities 
Company. 


Q. Did 


after the 
the contract 


the 


was this amount determined? 
arrived at from the amount 


Arrangements Made 
To Acquire Securities 


Q. Were @ehere any other 
pledged by the American 
|pany? 

A. Yes. The Chase National Bank 
neld various securities of the subsidiary 
companies of American Cities Company, 
which were pledged as collateral for one 
year 6 per cent debenture notes of the 
subsidiary companies. A list of the se- 
curities pledged is shown on page 21 
of Exhibit 4676, which list shows that | 
the securities consisted of miscellaneous 
stocks and bonds of the subsidiary com- 
panies ofg{merican Cities Company. 

Q. What arrangements were made by 
the committee to acquire the securities 
pledged with the Chase National Bank? 

A. On July 12, 1921, the bondholders’ 
committee of American Cities Company 
5-6 per cent bonds, entered into an agree- 
ment with the Chase National Bank. A 
copy of this agreement is identified as 
appendix No. 1 within Exhibit 4678 and 
is discussed on pages 22 and 23 of Ex- 
hivit 4676. Briefly, this agreement pro- 
vided that the securities of the New Or- 
Jeans Railway & Light Company, which! American Cities Company realize any- 
were pledged with the trustee for \mer- thing from their stock? A. No. Thev 
lean Cities Company 5-6 per cent bonds, were,- however, offered the opportunity 
should upon the purchase thereof from to subscribe to securities of National 
the trustee be transferred to the Chase! Power & Light Company. As pre- 
National Bank, and that thereupon the viously detailed, this offer was that for 
bank would deliver to the committee all each full 20 shares of American Cities 
the 6 per cent debenture notes of Amer-| Company preferred stock held, the pre- 
ican Cities Company and all securities | ferred-stock holders had the right to sub- 
of companies subsidiary to American scribe to $100 in income bonds and seven 
Cities Company and which it held, with| shares of common stock of National 
the exception of certain securities of the Power & Light Company for $242.50 in 
American Railway & Light Company. cash, 

This provided in general that the 6 Q. Who acted as bankers 
per cent debenture notes of American organization of American 
Cities Company should be satisfied and | pany? 
thereafter should not participate in the|pany and Isidore Newman & Son, a co- 
| reorganization, that the securities of the | partnership of New Orleans, La., acted 
New Orleans Railway & Light Company as bankers in reorganizing the company. 
should be left in the possession of the, Q. When did Electric Bond. & Share 
Chase National Bank and that the se-|Company become interested in the re- 
curities of all other subsidiaries should jorganization of American Cities Com- 
be obtained by the committee and enter pany? A. According to the minutes of 
into the reorganization of American Cit- the board of directors of Electric Bond 
les Company. & Share Company, the company became 

Q. What was the ultimate disposition interested during the latter half of 1921. 
|made of the securities of the New.Or-| At a meeting held Oct. 19, 1921, it was 
leans Railway & Light Company  -hich stated that considerable work had al- 


securities 
Cities Com- 


2 
3% of 


the preferred-stock holders of 


in the re- 
Cities Com- 


(As Reported to the Interst 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

5 Months 
1929 
30,744 334 
18,510,976 
55,524,694 


1929 
7,068,823 
3,652,547 

12,027,078 
2,007,782 


1930 
26,919,227 
17,724,913 
50,628,395 

6,776,969 

8,010,750 
16,620,556 
34,520,799 
16,107,596 17, 

3,430,000 3,8 

6,094 

12,671,502 

9,821,477 

2,133.04 
68,2 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue ....... 
Total oper. rev. 

| Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 2,029,860 
Transportation expenses .. 3,155,93¢ 3,633,669 
Total expenses incl. other 5 8,285,444 
| Net from railroad ........ 3,741,634 
ER eh SEO a a a 681,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 1,327 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 3,059,307 
| Net after rents Satna aiaain 2,527,197 
' Aver. miles operated 2,132.62 
Operating ratio 


see eeere 


eeeeeee 


8,055,9 


5,995,1 

2,060,8 

4.9000 656.8 
9.540 
5,947,100 
11,858,188 
2,129.97 

68.5 


2,767,426 
2,115,747 
2,132.02 


67.2 68.9 


were left with the Chase National Bank. 


Bond & Share Company as a} 


A. Electric Bond & Share Com- | 


May 
1930 
6,092,025 
1,124,666 
1,022,787 
1,866,841 
2,334,509 
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Companies Described For Lower Wheat 


| Acreage Planned Eleven Applications for Permits Are Received by Federal 


Radio Commissions Decisions on Various Peti- 
tions Are Announced 


Secretary Hyde and Chair- 
man Legge Will Make 
Series of Addresses Begin- 
ning July 3 


The need of adjustment of wheat acre- 
age will be discussed by the Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, Alexander 
Legge, and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, ina series of addresses 
throughout the country beginning July 
3, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced June 30. 

The press, radio, and wheat growers 
will be asked to aid in the campaign to 
adjust wheat acreage through collective 
planning by farmers, the Department 
stated. 

Under the agricultural marketing act, 
the Farm Board is authorized to work 
toward both orderly marketing and or 
derly production of crops. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

To Urge Collective Action 

Wheat acreage adjustment through 
collective planning by farmers will be 
the subject of a series of discussions 
by Chairman Legge, of the Federal 
Farm Board, and Secretary Hyde, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, beginning July 3. Meetings of 
wheat growers, the press, and radio will 
play their parts in this” effort, which 
has for its object emphasis of the vita! 
need for and advantages of a proper 
adjustment of production by wheat 
growers in the prigcipal Winter wheat 
States. 

An outlook report on the world wheat 
situation, indicating the long-time trends 
in world production and prices and the 
facts that growers should consider as a 
basis for planning their operations will 
be released July 3 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

To Discuss Report Over Radio 

Chairman Legge and Secretary Hyde 
will join in a national radio broadcast 
on July 3 to discuss this report and the 
need for adjustments in wheat produc- 
tion in the light of the long-time outlook 
and with a view to the present foreign 
and domestic wheat situation and the 
present efforts to aid farmers. 

The spreading of the 
;among wheat growers in important Win- 
ter wheat States, will be conducted by 
the State agricultural colleges and ex- 
tension. services and by the Federal 
Farm Board and the United States De- 
partment of Agricilture. Several meet- 
ings will be held in the week following 
the release of the outlook report. 

The Nebraska Agricultural College 
will hold a meeting at Hlastings July 7; 
the Colorado Agricultural College at 
Sterling, July 8; the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College at Hays, July 8 and 
at Dodge City July 9; the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at 
Amarillo, July 11; and the Oklahoma Ag- 
ticultural College at Enid, July 12. 

Chairman Legge and Secretary Hyde 
will attend these meetings and with 
representatives of the State agencies 
will discuss the situation and will em- 
phasize that it is important that grow- 
ers plan their production this Fall and 
for several years With regard to the 
facts presented in the world wheat out- 
look. 


a a 


ready been done by officers of the com- 
pany and that the company had a large 
force of men making a detailed exami- 
nation of the properties. . 

Q. At what time did Electric Bond & 
Share Company formally enter into con 
tracts regarding the reorganization of 
American Cities Company and the forma- 
tion of National Power & Light Com- 
pany? A. On Dec. 31, 1921. 

Q. Did you state that one of these con- 
tracts provided that National Power & 
Light Company should pay the supervi- 
sion fees to Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany for such of its operating subsid- 
iaries that should not have entered di- 
rectly into supervision agreements with 
Electric Bond & Share Company? 

A. Yes. Presumably National Power 
\& Light Company paid a part of the 
118,000 shares of common stock to Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company for entering 
into a supervision agreement with Elec- 
trie Bond & Share Company. In other 
words, National Company paid Electric 
Bond & Share Company to enter into a 
supervision agreement with it. 

Q. You stated that Isidore Newman 
& Son and Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, as bankers, were to procure the 
services of J. K. Newman in assisting 
Electric Bond & Share Company in con- 
«nection with the affairs of National Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. State who J. 
K. Newman was. 

A. J. K. Newman was chairman of 
the board of American Cities Company, 
was a partner in Isidore Newman & Son, 
and was chairman of the _ bondholders 
protective committee for American Cities 
Company 5/6 per cent collateral trust 
bonds. 

Q. What compensafion did Newman 
receive for services to Electric Bond & 
Share Company? A. Electric Bond & 
|Share Company paid Newman $100,000 
in cash on Dec. 5, 1922. 

Q. What value did National Power 
& Light Company assign to the securities 
which it issued at organization? 

A. The income bonds were valued at 
par, preferred stock at $100 per share, 
and common stock at $75 per share. 
Thus the total outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of the company at organization con- 
sisted of income bonds $8,549,310, pre- 
ferred stock $3,491,750, common stock 
$9,086,625, or a total of $21,127,685. 

Q. You have stated that National 
Power & Light Company placed a value 
of $75 a share on its issued common 
stock. What value did Electric Bond & 
Share Company assign to the 13,000 
shares which it received out of the 18,- 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


ate Commerce Commission.) 


Union Pacific R. R. 
5 Months 
1930 1929 

29,628,986 * 34,860,763 

4,792,527 5,614,717 

38,148,717 44,365,538 
5,192,386 
9,772,467 

12,634,787 

31,022,609 


1929 
7,147,795 
1,304,991 
9,353,552 
1,425,419 
2,008,767 
2,458,155 
6.700.894 
2,652,658 

724,591 
1,046 
1,927,021 
1,767,591 
3,765.14 
71.6 


75 


28,247,771 
9,900,946 
3,431,415 

1,545 
6,467,986 
5,862,114 

8,765.46 
74.0 


28 
41 


9,718,406 

9,067,930 

3,765.14 
69.9 


: ville, 


information 


9,979,683 
1,598,076 
12,908,304 
1,666,884 
2,950, 586 
4,938,024 
10,389,867 


Eleven applications for authority to 
erect broadcasting stations have been 
designed for hearing, the Federal Radio 
Commission announced June 30. 

Herbert Hoover Jr., eldest son of the 
President, has filed application for a 
license to conduct experimental Opera- 
tions, the Commission announced. The 
license would cover a construction per- 
mit for a 2,000-watt experimental sta- 
tion, granted recently by the Commis- 


| sion. 


Decisions on applications were made 
public by the Commission as follows: 
Applications Granted 
WMAK Broadcasting 
Buffalo, N. Y., granted construction 
mit to move transmitter from Bush 
Grand Island, N. Y., to Sweet Home Road, 
Amherst, N. Y., and install new 1-kw. 
equipment including automatic frequency 
control 

WEEN, Radio Station WKEN, Inc.. Buff 
alo, N. Y., granted consent to voltantary 
assignment of license to WMAK Broadcast 
ing System, Ine. 

KGBX, Foster-Hall Tire Co., 
Mo., granted modification of 
permit extending completion date 
31. 1930 

WHAT, Albert A. Walker, Philadelphia, 
Pa.. -granted consent to voluntary 
ment of license to Independence Broadcast- 
ing Co. 


wat 


WKEN, System, 
per- 


Road, 


St. Joseph, 
construction 
to Aug 


assign 


Royal Oak Broadcasting « 5 
Royal Oak, Mich. granted construction 
permit to move transmitter and studio 
locally in Royal Oak, and install new = an- 
tenna. 

KUOA, University of Arkansas, 
Ark., granted authority to 
tinue operation from June 10 until Sept. 22 

W OAT, Southern Equipment Co. Sam <An- 
tonio, Tex., granted authority to test Eequip- 
ment construction in compliance with terms 
of construction permit for period of 10 
days, June 25, 1930, between 1 and 6 a. m., 
local standard time, provided supervisor 
is notified two days in advance of begin- 
ning of test. 


KFJZ, Estate of H. C. Meacham, 
Worth, Tex. granted authority to test 
equipment construction in compliance with 
terms of construction permit for period 
of 10 days, from June 25, 1930, between 
1 and 6 &, m., local standard time, provided 
supervisor is notified two days in advance 
of beginning of test. 

KGDN, Utopian Fisheries 
Lane.” granted license, 
ing &.450 ke, 250 w 
rivht to use the above 
ited to such times when 
side territorial waters 

Western ‘Air Express, 
sent to voluntary assignment of license 
Aeronnutical Radio, Ime for 20 stations 

Ann Arbor Railroad Co., granted eon 
sent to voluntary assignment four li 
censes to Wabash Radio coastal 
point-to-point set for 


o 


Fayette 
discon- 


Fort 


‘Donna 
work 

The 
lim 
out 


Inc., 
calling 5525, 
A2 emission. 
frequencies is 
this vessel 
of Alaska 
Inc., yranted 


con- 


to 


of 
Corp, for 
service, 
hearing 

Wabash Radio Corp., 
three Michigan stations 
station, for general public service, 
to-point service, set for hearing 

Mutual Telephone Company in 
granted construction permits to install 
150-w transmitters In various parts 
Hawaii, for interisland radiotelephone 
ice, frequencies 52,800, 47,300, 46,200, 
100, 36,300, 42,900, 41,800, 40.700, 38,500, 
900, 51,700, 50,600, 49,500, 48400, 35 
39.600 These frequencies are’ the — 
ever licensed by the Commission in 
band. 

Detroit Fire Department, Detroit, granted 
construction permit to install a 500-w. ra- 
dio telephone transmitter for communica 
tion with portable receiving stations located 
on fire boats, and with fire boat “*John 
Kendall,” 1.596 ke., unlimited time. 

Radio Corp. of America, Ohio Co., 
land, Ohio, granted modification of 
for yacht “Nakhoda” to change from 
to 410 k« 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co Springfield, Pa., granted experimental 
license for 90 days, 2,398 ke, 100 w., in 
connection with experiments on aviation 
radio 

Globe Wireless, Ltd., Los | 
—e~—“"_—“__--_----::?:?:?? —vwKK@llooSS 
000 shares of the common stock Which 
were issued for services? 

A. Electric Bond & 
assigned a value of $20 a share to the 
13,000 shares of common stock which 
it received and credited this amount, in 
total $260,000, to its income account 
called “Profit and Toss General.” Na- 
tional Power & Light Company recorded 
$975,000 in stock as paid to Electric 
Bond & Share Company for services. 

Thus National Power & Light Com- 
pany records that it cost'$975,000 for 
services, while Electric Bond & Share 
Company records that it received only 
$260,000 therefor. It is not known at 
what figure Isidore Newman & Son took 
the 5,000 shares of Common stock Which 
they received. National Power & Lighi 
Company placed a value on these 5,000 
shares of $375,000, making a total 
$1,350,000 which the company paid for 
services in obtaining certain contracts 
at its organization. 

Q. What ledger value did National 
Power & Light Company assign to the 
investments which it acquired at or- 
ganization on Apr. 1, 1922? A. $2 
247,514.27, 

Q. Does this represent the cost of in- 
vestments? A. No. It represents the ex- 
cess of the stated value of securities 
issued at organization, “plus the reserve 
created and liabilities assumed, over the 
assets other than investments acquired 
at organization. 

Q. What was the cost of the 
ments acquired at organization? A. The 
cost was $18,523,556.74. The difference 
between the cost of $18,523,556.74 and 
the ledger value of $22,247,514.27, 
amounting of $3,723,957.53, was com- 
posed of: Excess credit to capital stock 
account and income bond account over 
the consideration received for the issu- 
ance of securities, $3,318,424.50; excess 
of reserve account created at organiza- 
tion over“the charges thereto applicable 
to costs of investments, $405,533.03; 
totaling, $3,723,957.53. 

(Publication of from 
transcript of testimony will be con- 

tinued in the issue of July 2.) 
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Illinois Central System 
5 Months 
1930 1929 
51,655,874 58,407,437 
9,056,473 10,234,737 
66,295,706 74,749,790 
8,298,103 9,011,074 
14,882,180 16,621,307 
25,220,389 
52,614,829 | 
13,680,877 
4,631,842 
14,199 
9,034,836 
8.313,418 
6,724.14 
79.4 


May 
1930 1929 

11,413,360 
1,805,583 
19f623,413 
2,084,184 
3,481,897 
5,405,498 
11,803,245 
2,820,170 
960,518 
2.244 
1,857,408 
1,779,882 
6,740.21 

80.7 


vad 


18.4 


\ City, 


‘erect new 


‘ 
granted modification of construction per- 
mit to extend completion date Dec. 
30, 1980. 

KGKM, City of Beaumont Fire and Police, 
Telegraphic Dept.. Beaumont, Tex., granted 
modification of construction permit to ex- 
tend completion date to Now. 1, 1920, 
and install Western Electric equipment in- 
stead of composite apparatus, 1,596 and 
1,712 ke, 100 w 

KMP, Boeing : 
Nebr, granted 
tion permit to 
3172 ke. and 
Aug. 1, 1950 

KGM, Alaska Pacific Salmon ¢ 
ikan, Alaska, wranted license, 
Ww. unlimited time 

KGOL, San_ Antonio Public 
portable im Texas, granted 
ke, 100 ow. 

Radiomarine Corp, of 
vessel, Nushagak River, 
license, frequencies 400, 4 
200 w.. 7 a m. to 7p 
season of Ala 

WLD, Pere 
ington, Mich 
lie coastal, 

Aircraft Radio 
granted extens 
cover national 


to 


Transport, Ene., Omaha 
ation of — construc- 
frequency 3,142 to 

{ completion date to 


Ketch 
ke., 50 


orp., 
2,320 
Service (Co, 
licemse, 3,184 
(moored 
granted 
HOO ke... 
normal 


America 
Alaska), 
469, 
during 
kan operations 
Marquette Radio 
anted license gz 
Wh, dd ke 
Station, New Orleans 
ion to July 4 


Corp., Lud 
eneral pub 
110 200 w, 

La., 
to 


icense 


balloon races 


Set for Hearing 
Kams., 
new 
. daytime operator 
partner 
Broadcasting 
construction 
1.310 xe, 100 
authority to 
desirable 


C.K. King, 
construction 
670 ke, 500 

Robert B 
business as I 
Laredo, Tex re 
mit to erect 
daytime « 
use portable 
location 

Stewart 
son, Yuma, Ari 
mit to erect new 
unlimited. time 

Radio Operators, Inc, Ltd Glendale 
Calif, requests construction permit to erect 
new station, 860 ke., 500 w, unlimited time 

H. L. Shupe and Peter Sill,- doing busi 
ness as Laramie Radio Klectrical Labora 
tories, Laramie, Wyo. requests construc 
tion permit for new station Om 1,440 ke, 
250 w., unlimited time 

The Fremont Broadcasting Co., 
Nebr., requests construction pern 
erect new station on 1,060 ke 1 kw,, 
hours daily, daytime and nighttime. 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Teaeson, Ariz 
requests mMoOdification of license to increase 
hours of operation from daylight to unlim 
ited during June, July, August and Sep 
tember, operating with night power of 250 
w. and day power of 400 w 

KMMJ, The M. M, Johnsom Co., 
Center, Nebr requests modification 
cense to change tim@of operzation 
limited, 
WDAK, 7 
fla, requests 
new 5-kw, transn 
studio locally 
from 1 kw 
1 kw, night. 

Charles ©" Macleod, Marquette 
requests comstruction permit 
station, 1,310 ke 100 w., unlimited 
and to use portable to determine 
able location. 

A. L. Bellinger and F Holliday, doing 
business as Atlanta Broadcasting ¢ At 
lanta, Ga., requests construction permit to 
station on 1310 ke.. 100 w., un 
limited time 

DW. Barnes and B. L. Johnson, 
business as W MKO Broadcastinge C'o., Mont 
gomery, Ala... requests construction permit 
to erect new station on 890 ke... 100 w., 
limited time. 

J. B. Kendall, Ruston, La, requests con 
struction permit to erect Rew Station on 
1,370 ke., w., daytime operation 

Ruston Hardware and Furniture Co., Ltd 
Ruston, La., requests construction permit 
to erect new station on 1,370 ke 5O w., day 
time operation 

KFDM, Magnolia 
mont, Tex., requests modification 
to increase night from 
1 kw, 

WQDA, Bay State Fishing (oo 
New York City, requests ship 
quency between 1,500-600 ke., 


WLD, Pere Marquette R 
ington, Mich., 


requests point 
cense, 161, 167, 174 ke, 200 w 
Applications Received 
(Other Than Broadcasting ) 

Trustees of Tufts portable, re 
quests experimental license for 12,800, 17, 
300. 1,604, 2,: 4,795, 6,425, 
ke, 1 kw 

KJ, G. Fl. Maddox, Mary 
house), Ketchikan, Alaska, reeque 
struction to cover removal sta 
tion to Island, Frequemeies 49.7, 
479.7 ke., . limited comnmereial service 

WOM, of America, 
Chatham, mod ifieation of 
license for additional frequencies of 111, 
117, 125, 129, 137, 141 ke, coastal service 

Alaska Washington Airways, Imec., Juneau 
Alaska, requests construction permit for 
new aeronautical service on 5,510 ke, day, 
3,106 night. 100 w 

Chicago Daily News, Inc, Adelison Town 
ship, Ill., requests experimental aeronau 
tical license om 1,608, 3,076, 6.155 ke., 500 w, 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corp portable, 
Minneapolis, Minn., requests @©xperimental 
license on 1,544 ke., 7% w 

WND, American Telephone 
Co,, Lawrenceville, N. J 
of limited public license on 
13,390, 18,340, 21,060 ke., 20 

WHD, New York New 
requests renewal of coastal 
on 5,645, 6,545, 8,250, 11,260, 
1 kw, 

RCA Victor Co., 


Hutchinson, 
prermit to 


w 


requests 
erect 


station, 


Bridge and doing 


rder Ce; 
quests 
tation on 
and 
determine 


per 
new 
Ww. pera 


to 


tion 
most 
A. Heigold and Ceeail M. John 
. requests const ruction per- 

station on 9BQ ke., 100 w,, 


Fremont, 
to 
10 


Clay 
of li 
to un 


Publi 
construction pertait. to 
itter loc: 
Pampa 


arpa hing <a 
change 
in and ine 
(unlimited) to 242 


tion of 
re ist 
kw. day and 


power 


Mich, 


te erect new 


time, 
most suit 


Ss 


o., 


doing 


un 


(a) 


Beau 
license 
w. to 


Petroleum s:.. 
of 
power HOO 

(“Ebb 

license, fre 
1MO ow 
Corp 
to 


lio 


point 


College, 


398, 3,256, R650 


Island (light 
sts con 
permit of 
Mary 
50 w 
Radiomarine 
Mass, 


Corp 
requests 


& Telegraph 
requests renewal 

6,755, 9,170 
kw 
Times Co. York 
license 
16,500 ke. 


Inc, Camdem, N. J,, re 
modification of experimmemtal tele- 
for change in frequencies, 
100-ke, bands centered at 2,05Q, 2,950 and 
100.000 ke hours daily amd hours 
nightly operation 
Herbert Hoover 
trict, requests 
tion permit for 
457, 3,070, $.0RR8, 
12,180 ke 
American 
3radley, Me 
cense covering 
to Ti ke., 25 kw 


KUE, Boeing 


quests 


vision license 


portable 
covering 


sixth dis- 
construc 


af... 
license 
experimental service on 278, 
3,460, 5610, G,350, 8,015, 
kw 10 w. on 278 ke.,). 

Telephone & Telegraph (Co, 
requests experimental li 
construction permit for 50 


Air Transport, Ime, Bur- 
bank, Calif... requests aeronautical license 
covering comstruction permit Om 23,172 and 
5,660 ke, 400 w. (10 w, on 278 Ke, 

Montana State College, Bozerman 
requests remewal of experimental 
on 200 to 100,000 ke., variable 

KVO, Boeing Air Transport, 
land, Oreg., requests assignment 
struction permit for change of 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc 

Radio Corp. of America, Ohio 
any N. A. ‘TT. aircraft, requests 
tion of licemse, aircraft service, 
quencies With elimination of 4,280 
substitution of 3,160 k 

RCA Communications, Inc, Rocky Point 
N. Y., requests modification of four limited 
public licenses to communicate with Am- 
sterdam, Oslo, Panama, and other stations 
for which RCA is licensed to cOmmunicate 

Great Lakes Broadcasting Downers 
Grove, Il, requests renewal of visual 
broadcasting license on 2,850 2,950 ke, 
5 kw 

National Battéry Broadcastinge Co., port- 
able, in Minnesota, requests new experimen- 
tal construction permit for 2,392 ke. 7% w 

Chicago Daily New, Inc, Chicago, Ill, 
requests modification of construction per 
mit to extend completion date to Sept 
1930 

KGPC, Police Dept., St Louis, Mo.. re- 
quests nodification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to July 15, 1930 

WIAR Radio Corp. portable, Princess 


Mont,, 
license 
power 

Imc., Port- 
of con- 
name to 


Co., on 
modifica- 


same fre- 
ke., and 


Co., 


to 


Wyoming Alleges 
Of Broadcast Station Asked [|e 


gal Diversion 


Of River Water 


Governor Asks Colorado to 
Take Action to Stop Al- 
leged Excessive Use of 
Laramie Flow 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, June 30. 

The State of Colorado has been asked 
by the State of Wyoming to take action 
to stop the alleged excessive and illegal 
diversion of water of the Laramie River 
in Colorado, which is said by Governor 
Frank C. Emerson and other Wyoming 
officials to be in violation of a decree of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The request is made in a letter ad- 
dressed to Governor William H. Adams; 
the State engineer of Colorado, M. C. 
Hinder lider; the attornmew general, Robert 
E. Winbourn, and the Colorado River 
commissioner, Delph F2. Carpenter, and is 
signed by Governor Fimerson, the Wyo- 
ming State engineer and _ interstate 
streanas commissioner, John A. Whiting, 
and the attorney general, W. 0. Wilson. 

Court Decisiom Cited 

Attention of the Colorado officials 
called to a detree of the Supre me Court 
in 1922, determining the relative rights 
of the two States to appropriate and ap- 
ply te beneficial use the waters of the 
Laramie River and its tributaries. 

Exa mination of the watershed of the 
river and its tributaries, the letter states, 
show that new diversions have been con- 
strueted and that ditches existing at the 
time of the submission of the case to 
he Supreme Court have been recon- 
structed or enlarged. Such diversions 
and new or enlarged ditches, the letter 
asserts, are being used in furtherance of 
excessive and unlawful diversions of 
water from the river and its tributaries. 

The alleged excessive and illegal diver— 
sion, the Wyoming officials state, results 
in depriving the lawful appropriators of 
Laramie River flow within Wyoming of 
the use of the waters to which they 
are emtitled under the terms of the Su- 
preme Court decree, 

Illegal Use C hageged 

“The official records of the State of 
Colorado for the year 1929 and prior 
years,”’ the letter says, **show that diver— 
sions of water from’ the Laramie River 
and its tributaries for use in the State 
of Colorado by users of water in Colorado 
have raot been confined to the limitations 
set forth in said decree. 

“The unusual shortagre of water from 
the Watershed of the Laramie River and 
its tributaries during the present irrigat— 
ing Season requires that excessive and 
illegal diversions of water as above pe— 
ferred to be brought to the attention of 
the officials of the State of Colorado, 
that said State may prohibit said exces— 
sive and illegal diversioms of water.” 


is 


Ruling of Potato Imports 
To Porto Rico Is Changed 


The Secretary of Agriculture has an= 
nounced an amendment to the regula= 
tions governing the importation of po= 
tatoes, which elininates the provision 
for the importation, without restriction, 
of potatoes from foreigen countries into 
Porto Rico. On and after Aug. 1, 1930, 
the entry of foreign Potatoes into Porto 
Ric will be governed by the same re— 
strictions which apply to shipments to 
the mainland. A recent field survey of 
the potato-growing areas in Porto Rico 
by the pathologist of the insular de- 
partment of agriculture and labor re- 
vealed no evidence of the existence on 
that island the peotzato-wart disease 
or other injurious potato pests. 

(Issued by Departmeret of Agriculture.) 


of 


Rate Com plaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just maiade public complaints filed with 
it in wate cases, Which are summarized 
as follows: 

Ne. 2 O05, 
fied Potato 
kansas Railroad et 
able amd excessive r 
loads, from points in 
Nebraska to points in 
Mississippi, Oklahoma 


order, 


32 Nebraska Certi- 
Operative Vv. Ar- 
al. Unjust, unreason- 
rates on potatoes. Car- 
cemtral and western 
Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. Ask for 
an the establishment 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 
Sub. No. 2. Western Slate Co. 
of Chicago, Ill, et al. wv. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad et al. Unjust, 
unreasonable, unduly disscriminatory and 
prejudicial rates on sleate slabs, classified 
sixth « in official classification. Cease 
and order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable and the assignment 
for hearing with Docket 23347, The Bruns- 
wick-Balke Collender Com pany and repara- 
tion 

No, 3571.--Florenc@ Pipe & Foundry Co. 
of Flor enee, N. J. ¥ Pemnsylvania Railroad 
etal. Against rates, charges and minimum 
weithts on cast iron pipe and fittings, in 
carloads, to points in Official classification 
territory, within the radius of 500 miles of 
Florence, as unjust. and umreasonable, Ask 
for and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates, not to 
exceed those provided by use of the scale 
suggested by the Commission in Docket No. 
143K 248 1. CC, 743, and reparation. 

No. 23583.—Bemis Bro., Bag Company, 
Inc. Of St. Louis, Mo.. v- Leouisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad et al. Against an applica 
tion of sixth-class rates on. carload ship- 
ments of old or used dismantled cotton mill 
machinery and equipment from St. Louis 
to Bem uston, Ala. as uwmjust, unreasonable, 
and unlawful. Reparation of $1,797.65 and 
waiver of undercharges of $1,941.59. 

No. 23584.—Joe Astor et al. of Robs- 
town, Tex. y, Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad et al. Unreasomable rates, charges 
and reconsignment charges on shipments 
of onions, fresh, without tops from points 
in Texas, to points in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Maryland, Minnesota, Ala- 
bama, Michigan, kentucky, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Virginia, Massachusetts, Georgia, 
and Washington, D.C. Ask for reparation 
to the basis of such rates as the Commis- 
sion may deem just and reasonable. 

No. 2 Case Commission Co, of Jack- 
son, Miss., yv, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
et al. Unjust and unreasonable rate of 
$6.77 per ton on shipments of cottonseed 
meal, from Kershaw, S. (., to Charleston, 
W. Va. Ask for the application of a pub- 
lished wate of $5.05 and reparation. 

Anne County, Va, re@uests construction 
permit for experimental service on 780 ke., 
250 w 
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Growers Coc 


cease desist 
of just 


No. 23347, 


lass 
desist 


rates 
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3585. 


RCA Communications, Inc, Rocky 
Point, N. Y., requests modification of Jim- 
ited public license for change of fre- 
quency to 4,276 ke, 
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Federal Finance 


Philadelphia Area 


Shows Increase 
For Construction 


Reserve Bank Reports Rise 
In Demand for Materials 
But Industry Evidences 
Summer Dullness 


In 
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Postal Service 


Mr. Tilton Declares Competition Is Primary Factor in 
Fixing Charge for Postage for All Except 
First-class Matter 


Asheville, N. C., June 30.—Increase of 
postal rates on mail of the second, third 
and fourth classes is not a probability, 
according to an address here on June 50 


| before the Southern Newspaper Publish- 


iers Association by the Third Assistant 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
a steady decline in wholesale commodity 
prices for most manufactured goods, ; 

Inventories of finished commodities 
held at manufacturing plants are moc- 
erate, although several individual indus- 
tries report some accumulation. Stocks 
of metal products, for instance, have 
been reduced somewhat during the 
month, while those of leather and certain 
other products show some increase. In 
comparison with a year ago, however, 1i- 
ventories in the aggregate appear to be 
smaller. . 

Plant operations have been curtailed | 
rather extensively as is to be expected 
at this time. Factory employment in this 
section declined slightly more than usual 
between April and May. 

Wage payments and employe-hours 
also showed an appreciable decrease, in- 
dicating a lower rate of operations than 
in the preceding month. In comparison 
with May, 1929, when factories were In- 
creasing their activity, the volume ot 
wage disbursements was noticeably 
smaller. 

Estimates based on our indexes show 
that in the first five months of this year, 
factories in Pennsylvania paid out in 
wages approximately $550,000,000 which 
was about 4 per cent less than in the 
same period last year. 

Steel Production Drops 

As a result of slackened demand, pr@ 
ductive activity of the iron and steel in- 
dustry has declined further. The output 
of pig iron and steel ingots decreased 
by about the usual seasonal amount be- 
tween April and May. This was true 
also of iron and steel castings. . 

Activity of the electrical apparatus in- 
dustry, too, has declined from a rela- 
tively high level in April. In the trans- 
portation equipment group, the output of | 
commercial trucks, boats and ships con- 
tinued on the increase, while that of au- 
tomobile parts and bodies, and locomo- 
tives and cars showed the customary | 
let-down. 

Virtually all leading textile branches | 
are passing through a period of the usual | 
Summer dullness which this year has | 
been accentuated by the continuous de- 
cline in textile prices. Some accumula- 
tion jin stocks of finished goods, partic- | 
ularly silk, cotton and wool fabries, and | 
hosiery, reflect another unfavorable fea- 
ture in the textile situation. 

The output of silk manufactures and 
losiery thus has been sharply curtailed 
since March. Productive activity in the | 
cotton, wool, and floor coverings indus- | 
tries, on the other hand, showed some 
improvement in May although the rate 
of operation continued lower than in| 
many years past. 

Food Group Remains Stable 

The group comprising various food 


items on the whole has been holding its | 


ground. Meat packing and slaughterings 
showed a higher rate of activity in May | 
than in April and compared favorably 
with other recent years. The output of 
sugar and creamery products also showed 
a noticeable gain as is to be expected at 
this time. 

Production of boots and shoes in May 
declined by about the usual seasonal 
amount but remained in excess of the 
volume for that month in other years 
except 1929. The leather tanning in- 
dustry reported a higher rate of opera- 
tions in May than in April or in May; 
1929. Business in kid leather generally 
is fairly active with prices showing lit- | 
tle change. | 

The hide market lately exhibited con- | 
siderable strength with 
mand but not prices, 
mand and prices for goat skins have 
eased off slightly. Imports of goat and | 
kid skins were materially larger in May | 
this year than last, whereas the value | 
was substantially smaller, reflecting | 
lower prices. 

Conditions in industrial chemicals and 
drugs are more than seasonally quiet, 
production in May declining more than | 
is usual for that month. Activity in 
wood distillation also declined to the 
lawest level since 1928, reflecting largely 
curtailed activity in the textile industry. 

Paints Show Decline | 

Paints and varnishes, after a steady | 
rise in earlier months, declined in May, | 
contrary to the usual seasonal tendency, | 
A letdown is also evidenced in the out- | 
put of explosives and by-product coke. | 
Petroleum refining, while declining in! 
the month, continued well above the level | 
of previous years. 

Daily production of portland cement | 
in May showed a much larger increase 
than is customary for that month and | 
exceeded the volume of a year ago by 
almost 5 per cent. Shipments of Penn- 
sylvania cement likewise increased in the | 
month but were slightly under those of 
a year earlier, Stocks at the beginning 
of May were somewhat larger than at 
the same time last year. | 

Productive activity of lumber and plan- | 
ing mills, after declining almost steadily 
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| Postmaster General, Frederic A. Tilton. | 


He reviewed previous arguments for an 
increase on first-class mail. 

“The controlling factor in_ fixing 
rates,” he said, “is not the relative cost 
but the relative amount which the traffic 


will bear in view of competition without | 


impairment of the present organization 
and facilities contributing to the in- 
tegrity of the whole.” 

Mr. Tilton said that the Post Office De- 
partment will have a deficit for the 1930 
fiscal year of $93,0000,000, as between in- 
come and outgo, of which, he said, about 
$30,000,000 is attributable to nonpostal 
items or those for which no revenue is 
received, ' 


An authorized summary of his address 


follows in full text: 

Recently in an address the Postmaster 
General reviewed at length the problem 
postal finances. The burden of his 
argument was that the present loss in 
handling the mails which is now a charge 
against the general funds of the Treas- 
ury can be offset only by an increase in 


the postage rate of first class or letter | 


mail. 
Both Sides Taken 
By Newspapers 

While the Postmaster General de- 
sirous of giving ear to competent coun- 
sel, he is somewhat confounded when 
editors denounce the proposal for ad- 
justment of revenues through increase 
of first-claiss rates while those who di- 
rect your business policies point out that 
an increase of second-class rates would 
be destructive and drive your publica- 
tions from the mails. 

The Postmaster General, in his 
dress, presented four propositions: 

1. That as a public utility the postal 
establishment in its purely postal func- 
tions should be self-supporting; and not 
rely for its support on the contributions 
of taxpayers. 

2. That the cost of nonpostal serv- 
ices and services for which no compen- 
sation is received should be eliminated 
from the expenses in considering the 
true deficit. 

3. That in the interests of the tax- 
payers every effort should be made to 
keep operating expenses to a minimum. 

4. That the principal or basic com- 
modity of the service is first class or 
letter mail in the transportation of which 
the Government has a monopoly; and 
that as to all other classes the adjust- 
ment of rates is limited by competing 


is 


ad- 


| services to what the traffic will bear. 


For the purposes of my talk today | 


| will ask you to accept these points as 


for justification I will 
Postmaster General’s 


predicated and 
refer you to the 
address of Apr. 3. 

There are three general arguments 
common to most of the opposing edito- 
rials that I have read. 

1. First class mail is carried at a profit 
so why increase the rate on the only 
class that is producing a profit. 

2. The defitit is due to the mail car- 
ried free such as franked mail and mail 
from other departments. 

3./ The political administration does 


not permit of management on business | 


principles. 
Too Much ‘Junk’ 
In Mails, He Says 


There are other points, such as the 
charge of lack of proper accounting, 
which is not true, cost of rural free de- 
livery, which is being corrected grad- 
ually, too much “junk” in the mails, 
which we cannot control, foreign rates, 
which are reciprocal with other countries 
under conventions, etc., each being 
worthy subjects for discussion. 

Taking up the first criticism—the 
statement that first-class is the only one 
to show a profit—agitation started some 
30 years ago loking to the determination 
of the cost of handling the different 
classes of mail matter. A joint commis- 
sion of Congress was established. 

This resulted in a report dated Jan. 
1907, which contained a recommen- 
dation for a weighing of the mails from 


July 1 to Dec. 31, 1907, and the employ- | 


ment of experts to investigate the entire 


business system of the Post Office De-; 


partment and service with a view to de- 
termining what changes should be made 
in the organization or conduct thereof. 

In 1922 and 1923 a cost system elabo- 
rate in its conception and execution was 
installed and is still in operation, which 
followed closely the plan of the experts. 


since the Fall of last year, turned up- 
ward in May by about the usual sea- 
sonal amount; nevertheless, the outpul 


remained in a substantially reduced vol- | 


ume in comparison with the past seven 
years. 
brick showed a further increase during 
the month. 
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Production and shipments of face | 


~ | pairment 


! | Those who would maintain that the, 
cost of handling the several classes of} 
mail is the sole index of the rates to be} 
charged are quite ignorant of the nature | 
of the subject, or purposely becloud the 
| issue, 

The postal deficit for the year, ending 
today will amount to $93,000,000. So} 
long as the revenues of the Government 
from income and other taxes produced 
a surplus the postal deficit was not se- 
verely questioned. 
| The present outlook for the National 
| Treasury will invite the concern not only 
of those responsible for balancing the 
national budget but to the taxpayers on 
whom falls the burden of maintaining 
jour Treasury through income and other | 
taxes. Of this $93,000,000 some $30,- 
| 900,000 is attributable to the nonpostal 
items or those for which no revenue is 
| received. 


Most of Deficit Traced 
To Second Class 


Under the cost ascertainment on the 
theory of direct apportionment of the | 
expenses all of the remainder may be 
traced to second class matter. This is 
easily explained on any system of direct 
apportionment. Second class comprises 
in pieces 17.15 per cent, in weight 23.69 
| per cent, in cubic feet 18.15 per cent, in 
pound miles 24.90 per cent, in culaic feet 
;miles 18.48 per cent, and in the com- 
posite 17.72 per cent, but the revenue | 
| produces only 4.58 per cent. 

No other class of mail exceeds the 
revenue in all apportionable factors of 
;expense. Consequently second class in 
the light of the cost ascertainment is 
on the defensive. 

Long before a cost system was pro-,| 
posed or conceived Postmasters General | 
were referring to the loss in handling 
second class matter. 

Now I hold no brief for the publishers 
and I realize that many abuses are com- | 
mitted in the name of second class, such | 
}as the class of small leaflet with ‘many | 
copies to the pound, on which there is | 
| sure to be a loss on the pound rate. The | 
, fact remains that the Congress in its last | 
| major rate revision, May 29, 1928, in| 
| the face of settled precedents as to classi- | 
| fication and theoretical losses appearing | 
|in the annual cost ascertainment re-| 
| ports, revised second class rates down- 
ward, 
| In the rate hearings before the joint 
|committee of Congress in 1925 there ap- 
' peared from time to time able and in- 
formed men to plead the cause of second 
class. They showed a general and sys- 
‘tematic trend following the year 1920 
of taking a large portion of the news- 
paper and periodical circulation out of 
the mails, because the rates for other 
means of transportation, such as express, 
baggage, freight and motor bus, were 
lower than the postage rates. 


Increase Encountered Law 
| Of Diminishing Returns 


| From their statements it is apparent 
| that the rates of 1920 and 1921 and 1925 
encountered the operation of the law of | 
diminishing returns. 

The act of May 29, 1928, which was 
| effective from July 1, 1928, reduced the 
{composite zone rate by approximately | 
jone-third. This did not have the effect | 
| of bringing the expected increase in vol- | 
;ume in the mail. The volume increase 
| was 3 per cent and the loss in revenue | 
was 16 per cent of the total and 25 per 
cent of the zone revenue, or $5,000,000. 
The 3 per cent volume increase repre- 
|sents no more than the normal growth 
and these results demonstrate that the 
present rates are not sufficiently low to 
| attract the traffic which has been lost to 
|other carriers, 

_1 should like also to discuss the equi- | 
| ties in the circumstance of the railroad 
| companies making rates for newspapers | 
|and periodicals carried as baggage and 
| express on the identical trains on which 
|mails are carried at figures far below | 
| those charged the Government for simi- | 
; lar space. It would appear either that | 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
not consistent in its rate-making policies | 
| or that this inconsistency should be 
| brought to its attention. It would also 
be interesting to know the theory of the | 
| limitation of the preferential ‘rate to 
| such papers and magazines as have been | 
| accorded second-class entry by the Post 
| Office Department. ; 

Allowing for these collateral problems, 
the only conclusion which can be reached 
is that unless a policy is pursued of sac- 
rificing volume at any cost, which policy 
would dislocate the whole service, the | 
rates on second elass may not be again | 
increased. 


Third and Fourth Class 
| Face Competition 


| _To a large degree a corresponding 
| Situation exists in respect to third class 
|which shows a loss under the ratable 
method of apportionment of expenses of 
| $18,800,000 and fourth class, $20,000,000. 
| In all of these the controlling factor in 
| fixing rates is not the relative cost but 
| the relative amount which the traffic wiil 
bear in view of competition without im- 
of the present organization 
and facilities contributing to the integ- 
rity of the whole. , 

The prominence given by editors to 
franked mail and the cost of this to the 
Government had its beginnings in the 
| distant past when Congressmen are re- 
| puted to.have sent through the mails at 
|Government expense such things as 
|cook stoves, safes and household furni- 
ture, and departments would ship flour 
and beans to save the freight for their 
departments. 

It is said that Mark Twain charged 
| that a “Congressman could send his horse 
through the mail if he labelled it public 
| decument.” 
| In a discussion of franked mail a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the 





| and that carried for the departments. 


| The first of these is officially—franked 
|mail; the second is technically—penalty 
mail. Because of the confusion in the 
public mind we assume that when 
| franked mail is referred to, it is intended 
to cover both classes. 


_Franked Mail Cost 
$637,000 in 1929 


| At the time that the great abuse of 
the franking privilege was common, 
there were no records kept of the cost 
of handling this or any class of matter 
| Since then records are kept and the 
laws have been made more restrictive, 
both as to what may be carried and as 


|that it can be dismissed from considera- 
| tion. 


soling 
Of Watch Parts 


Resolution Introduced in 
House Alleges Illegal Im- 
ports Valued at More 
Than $1,000,000 

Investigation by Congress of alleged 


smuggling of more than $1,000,000 worth 
of watches from Switzerland, is pro- | 


Tariff 


Into Costs 


Two Resolutions Adopted 


AvuTHORIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITEn STATES DAILy 


Ordering Investigation by 


Tariff Commission Into Production Ex- 


penses Here 


In two resolutions, unanimously agreed 
to June 30, the Senate directed further 
investigations by the Tariff Commission 
into the relative ¢osts of production at 
home and abroad of certain commodities, 
including sugar and pig iron, two of 
the most controversial rates of the new 
tariff act. 

Senator (Dem.), of 


Copeland New 


and Abroad 


| - Sugar rates were increased in the new 
‘tariff law as against the 1922 act, when 
the Cuban duty was made 2 cents a 
| pound against, the old tax of 1.76 cents. 
|The House bilf at first called for 2.4 cents 
jon Cuban sugar, but this was cut to 2 
cents by the Senate and the House later 
receded, 

The continues without 


new tariff 


posed in a resolution (H. Res. 282), which york, introduced a resolution (S. Res.| change the duty of $1.12'% on pig iron, 
Representative Keid (Rep.), of Aurora,/399) directing investigations of sugar,|a rate fixed by Presidential proclamation 


Ill., introduced in the House, June 30. 


The full text of a statement made request of Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- | cents. 


ultramarine blue and umbrellas. At the 


the 1922 statutory duty of 75 
The Senate Finance Committee 


after 


public by Mr. Reid explanatory of the sylvania, it was amended before adoption recommended $1.50, but the Senate cut 


resolution follows: y 


The proposed investigation is the out- 
growth of a campaign recently conducted 
by the Department of Justice which un- 
earthed a criminal plot to flood the; 
American market illegally with mare | 
than $1,000,000 worth of watches. 


Cites List of Indictments 
In his resolution Mr. Reid presents a 


| record of court and departmental action 
affecting 38 persons indicted for smug- 


gling watches and 14 companies appre- 
hended in the act of violating the cus- 
toms laws by false entries. 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that probably all of the smug- 
gled and undervalued watch movements | 
and parts came from Switzerland. The 
14 companies include widely known cor- 
porations, the principal one of which un- 
dervalued about $250,000 worth of 
watches and upon being apprehended 
paid the Government $52,000 in mitiga- 
tion of the penalty prescribed by law. 

The resolution Yecites that United 
States District Attorney Charles H. Tut- 


| tle, of New York City, recently revealed 


that two Government appraisers had ac- 
cepted bribes of $8,000 to smuggle more 
than $1,000,000 worth of watch parts 
into this country within the past year, 
and stated that by the payment of these 
bribes the smugglers had saved $339,000 
in duties due the Government, which en- 
abled them to sell the merchandise at 
prices against which legitimate mer- |, 
chants could not compete, in some cases, | 
Mr. Tuttle stating, the smygglers selling 
the watche# for less than the regular 
duty on them. 


Bribes- Are Admitted 
The “watche smuggling racket” is one 
of the most extensivé and persistent 


| with which the customs officials have to 


contend, the resolution relates, and sets 
out that three importers pleaded guilty 
to bribing Government appraisers, and 
three other importers pleaded guilty of 
smuggling in $1,154,000 worth of watch 
parts concealed in boxes declared as con- 
taining chocolates and crockery dishes. 
Mr. Tuttle is quoted in the resolution 
as saying, “We are pursuing our in- 
quiries to find out whether other Fed- 
eral men are involved. Appraiser of the 


; Port Kracke has been notified and Special 


Agent O’Keefe and the grand jury also} 
are working on the case. The Watca! 
Importers Association has given us val- | 


| uable assistance.” 


Outgrowth of Tariff Fight | 
The proposed investigation is to fur- 


| ther the outgrowth of the controversy be- 
|} tween the domestic manufacturers and 


the importers over rates of duty to be 
applied to watches and watch parts from 
abroad. 

The reconstruction of the watch and 
clock provisions of the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act had been sought by the Ameri- 
can watch makers to meet unfair trade 
practices alleged to have been resorted 
to by the importers, not only by under- | 
valuing their merchandise but ‘failing 
properly to mark the goods, thereby not 
only hurting the legitimate domestic 
business but defrauding the public and 


| also the Government. 


We have now means of ascertaining 


| by elaborate tests the cost of carrying 
{both franked and penalty mail as well | 


as the amounts which would be received 
at the regular rate of postage were these 
classes revenue producing. | 

From careful tests made during the | 


|vear the volume of mail sent under the 
|frank during the fiscal year 1929, as- 


sessed at the prorated cost undev the ap- 
portionment of expense, was $637,000. 
Had such mail been rated with the re- 
spective postage of its class the rev-| 


}enue derived would have been $957,000. 


While this is a substantial item it con- 
stitutes so small a part of our deficit 


The cost to the Post Office Department 
of carrying the mail for other depart- 
ments runs into a much higher figure. 
During the year 1929 the cost to the 
Department of handling penalty mail for 
branches of the Government other than 
the Post Office Department was $3,300,- 
000. If this matter had been charged 
with the authorized rates chargeable to | 
the public, there would have been col- 
lected $8,000,000. 
| The last of the three points which I 
| have culled for discussion is the charge 
| Seat the political administration of the 
Post Office Department does not permit 
management on business principles. 

Two implications are possible in this 
|charge: One, that political operation of 
the Department has increased our ex- | 
penses. The other, that political opera- 
|tion of the Department has reduced our | 
| revenues. 

What part of the expenses of our 
| Department is due to politics? The Con- 
stitution of the United States provided 
| that “Congress shall have power to es- 
| tablish post offices and post roads.” 
| The Congress under aythority of the 
| Constitution, has given the Post Office 
| Department an absolute monopoly of the 
| transportation of letters and packets 


{by regular trips or at stated periods' 


| tioned. 


to include pig iron. - 

A second resolution (S. Res. 308) was 
introduced by Senator Hebert (Rep.), of 
Rhode Island, directing an inquiry into 
shoe lacings. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, was the first Senator to take ad- 
vantage of the new flexible tariff pro- 
vision for investigations of rates by di- 
rection of Congressional resolutions, 
when he secured the adoption of such an 
order for numerous farm implements 
within two days after the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff went on the statute books. 


Saving Deposits Showing | 
Increase in California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, June 30. 


*In an address before the Independent ! 
Bankers’ Association of Central Califor- 
nia, meeting in Oakland, the State ~ ank 
superintendent, Will C. Wood, com- 
mended the bankers on the manner in 
which they handled the financial prob- 
lems developed by the recent depression 
in industry. Excerpts from his address 
follow in full text: 

To you is given credit for the fact that 
the depression has been so relatively 
light in California in comparison with 
the Eastern States. 

People who have been putting their | 
savings into stock and other types of in- 
vestments during the last three or four 


| years, are coming back to the banks with 


renewed appreciation of the value of | 
these conservative institutions. 

During the quarter beginning Jan. 1, 
1930, asvings deposits in California State 
banks alone increased over $12,000,000, 
and thousands of new savings accounts 
were opened. These people have found 
that the saving way is, after all, the 
safest way to build up funds. They no 
longer believe they are living in a new 
era when the old economic laws have 
been abolished. 

They now realize that for the average 
man or woman the savings bank offers 
safety of principal coupled with a rea- 
sonable return in the way of interest. 


Concentration of Money | 
Opposed by Mr. Strong 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, June 30. 

If branch, chain and group banking, | 
and the concentration of moneys and/! 
credits generally is permitted to con- 
tinue in the United States, at the pres- 
ent pace, and if mergers and consolida- 
tions in industry as a whole continues, 
we shall eventually find the middle class 
eliminated from the country, in the 
opinion of Representative Strong (Rep.), 


|of Blue Rapids, Kans., who spoke here | 


recently before the convention of the 
Independent Bankers Association. 

The Independent Bankers Association 
has for its purpose the combating of 
branch legislation both in Congress and 
in the State legislature. 

Mr. Strong reviewed recent develop- 
ments in branch and group banking and 
discussed the hearings being conducted 
on the subject by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Export of Swedish Matches 
To This Country Decreases 


Sweden shipped only $121,242 werth 
of matches to the United States during 
the first quarter of 1930, as compared 
with $266,017 worth in 1929, according 
to a report from Consul General John 
Ball Osborne, Stockholm, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The to- 
tal volume of matches exported from 


{Sweden for the first quarter of 1930 
‘amounted to 12,221 metric tons, as com- 


pared with 9,871 metric tons for the 
same period last year. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


over all post routes. No civilized coun- 
try delegates this function. Our own 
people would not permit it to be dele- 
gated. 

3ecause the facilities required for this 
purpose are available for other service 
they are extended to other matter and 
other conveniences. (Therefore, we can- 
not escape governmental operation and 
our form of Government is essentially 
political and we must have political op- 
eration.) No one would dispute this 
but anyone might raise the question as 


to how efficient is government in busi- | 


ness. 

The searchlight of public scrutiny is 
continually upon us. Every mistake is 
discovered and every decision is ques- 
Congress has surrounded the 
Department with certain arbitrary re- 
strictions. Since 1883 employment has 
been under the civil service and from 
time to time Congress has fixed the rates 
of pay for all employes. So far as Con- 
gress reflects the majority opinion of the 
country, its acts must be taken as the 
consensus of majority opinion and the 
administration of the Department is 
limited by its acts. 


the rate to 75 cents. In conference, the 
Senate conferees adopted the House fig- 
ure of $1.12%. 

| The Copeland resolution, 
reads as follows: 
“Resolved, that the Tariff Commission 
is hereby directed to investigate the dif- 
ference in the cost of production between 
the domestic article and foreign article 
}and to report upon the earliest date 
practicable upon the following articles: 
| Sugar, ultramarine blue, umbrellas, and 
| pig iron. 

“This request is made under and by 
virtue of section 336, and the following 
sections of the Tariff Act, approved on 
the 17th day of June, 1930.” 

The Hebert resolution follows in full 
text: 

Resolved, that the United States Tariff 
Commission is hereby directed to investi- 
gate, for the purpose of section 336 of 
the tariff act of 1930, the cost of pro- 
duction of the shoe lacings specified in 
paragraph 912 of such act. 


as adopted, 


Request for Investigation 


Of Milk Products Canceled 


A request to withdraw the application 
submited to the Tariff Commission June 


19 by seven members of the House of | 


Representatives, asking investigation 
into milk products, has just been re- 


ceived, the chairman of the Commission, | 


Edgar B. Brossard, stated orally June 30. 
The application requested investiga- 
tion under section 336 of the tariff act of 


'1930 into production of casein, milk and | 
cream, milk powdered, condensed or pre- 


served in any way, and’ butter and 
cheese. The application was signed by 
Representatives Browne (Rep.), of 
Waupaca, Wisc.; Frear (Rep.), of Hud- 
son, Wisc.; Hull (Rep.), of Black River 
Falls, Wisc.; Kading (Rep.), of Water- 
town, Wisc.; Lampert (Rep.), of Osh- 
kosh, Wisc.; Schafer (Rep.), of Milwau- 
kee, Wisc.; and Schneider (Rep.), of 
Appleton, Wisc. 


Suit to Enjoin Radio 
Commission Is Filed 


Reversal of Ruling Against 
Station WLS Is Sought 


In an attempt to enjoin an order of the 


| Federal Radio Commission, Station WLS, 


at Chicago, operated by the Prairie 
Farmer Publishing Company, has filed 
suit in the United States district court 
at Chicago. The order by the Commis- 
sion followed a decision by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 


supporting the authority of the Commis- | 
sion, and directed Station WLS to share} 
'time equally with Station WENR, oper- 


ated by the Insull Utilities in Chicago. 
The effect of the decision and subse- 


| quent order was to reduce the operating 
\time of WLS from five-sevenths to one- 


half, Station WENR being given the 


time taken from Station WLS. Both sta-: 
tions operate on the 870-kilocycle chan- | 
inel, WLS using 5,000 watts and WENR} 


50,000 watts. 

The suit was filed June 28 against the 
five individual members of the commis- 
sion and Station WENR. The decision 


of the Court of Appeals of the District | 


of Columbia, according to the bill of 
complaint filed, is “arbitrary, unreason- 
able and discriminatory.” Violation of 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 


is alleged by the bill, in dépriving Station | 
WLS of its property withoutgsompensa- | 


tion and without due process of law. 
The court 
fendant station WENR, pending deter- 
mination of the suit, from using more 
than two-sevenths of the operating time 
on the 870-kilocycle channel. Station 
WLS asks affirmation, of its claim to 
five-sevenths of the operating time on 
the channel, and an injunction restrain- 


ing the Commission from 


sevenths of the time. The bill of com- 
plaint. was filed by Harry Eugene Kelly, 
Thornton M. Pratt and Carl H. Zeiss as 
counsel. 


Agricultural Bank Proposed 
For Egypt Wins Approval 


Broad lines of the project for the es- 
tablishment of a semigovernmental ag- 
ricultural bank in Egypt are reported to 
have been approved in principle by the 
superior economic council of the govern- 
ment, according to Commercial Attache 
Charles E. Dickerson Jr., Cairo, in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 

It will be recalled that this project 
has been under study for some time by 
the ministry of finance, which has felt 
that a number of matters such as ad- 
vance to growers, cotton purchases, etc., 
| which have been administered direct by 
the government could far more practi- 
cally be handled by such a bank. Men- 
tion of the decision of the government 
to establish the bank was also made in 
the speech from the throne upon the re- 








Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


| mail carried for Members of Congress! Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on June 25, 1930. , 
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is asked to restrain the de- | 


authorizing ! 
Station WENR to use more than two-/| 
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crease in Second-class Rates Inquiry Sought | Senate Directs Further Inquiry Increased Loans 


For Mail Said to Be Unlikely, Tnto Smu of Commodity Output And Investments 


_ Shown for Weel 


Federal Reserve Statemet 
On Member Banks Als 
Reveals Decrease in Ne 
Demand Deposits 


_The Federal Reserve Board’s con 
tion statement of weekly reporting me 
ber banks in leading cities on June ° 
made public June 30, shows increa 
| for the week of $22,000,000 in loans a 
| Investments, $45,000,000 in time deposi 
and $10,000,000 in borrowings from Fe 
eral reserve banks, and a decrease 

$84,000,000 in net demand deposits. 

Loans on securities, which at all 
porting banks were $128,000,000 be! 
the preceding week’s total, declimed $« 

{900,000 in the New York distritt, $4 
000,000 in the Chicago district, $17,0( 
000 in the San Francisco district, $1 
| 900,000 in the Richmond district, $7,00 
|000 in the Philadelphia district and § 
000,000 in the Dallas district. 
other” loans increased $55,000,000 in 
New York district, $6,000,000 in {| 
Philadelphia district and $59,000,000 
all reporting banks, and declined $19,00« 
‘000 in the Chicago district, 

. Holdings of U. S. Government sec; 
ties increased $31,000,000 in the Ne 
York district and $28,000,000 at ! 
porting banks. Holdings of other ,; 
ties increased $40,000,000 in tip®. 
York district, $9,000,000 in the ®hicagl 
district, and $64,000,000 at all reporti 
banks. 

The principal changes in borrowing 
from Federal reserve banks for the wee 
were increases of $7,000,000 each at t 
| Federal reserve banks of New York a 
Cleveland. 

(A summary of the principat ase 
sets and liabilities of weekly reporte- 
ing member banks, together with 
changes during the week and the 
year ended June 25, 1930, will be 
found at the bottom of this page.) 


“ 


Changes in Status 
sii se 
National Banks 


Changes in the status of nation 
banks during the week ending Jt 
were announced by the Comptro 
the Currency June 30 as follows: 

Application to organize received wit 
requested: 

First National Bank of Washington 
House, Ohio; capital, $100,000. Gorre 
ent, W. M. Campbell, Washington 

House, Ohio. 

Charter issued: 

First National Bank .of 
tal, $75,000. President, 
cashier, J. A, Clark. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

First National Bank of Emmett, Ida 
capital, $30,000; effective Apr. 21, 1% 
Liquidating agent, First Security Bank 
Emmett, Idaho. Absorbe® by First Seg 
ity Bank of Emmett, Idaho. 
| First National Bank of Hatton, N. D 
| capital, $25,000; effective June 18, 1 
Liquidating agent, H. E. Tufte, Hatton, 
Dak. Absorbed by Farmers & Mercha: 
National Bank of Hatton, N. Dak. 

First National Bank of Hamtram 
Mich.; capital, $100,000; effective June £ 
1930. Liquidating agents, Nels L. Ols 
George J. Haas and FE, H. Rogers, care 
liquidating bank. Absorbed by Hamtram 
State Bank, Hamtramck, Mich. 

First National Bank of Clermont, Fla 
capital, $25,000; effective June 21, 19% 
| Liquidating agent, Charles D. Baker, Cl 
mont, Fla. Succeeded by Citizens Bank 
| Clermont, Fla. 

First National Bank of Itta Bena, Mis 
capital, $200,000; effective June 14, 19 
Liquidating agent, R. V. Pollard. care 
liquidating bank. Absorbed by First Sa 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Itta Bena, Miss. 

National Bank of Elkton, Md.; gapit 
$100,000; effective June 26, 1930. Ligguidg 
ing agent, S. Claude Sykes, Elkton. MPa. 
| sorbed by Elkton Banking & Trust Co. 
Maryland, Elkton, Md. 


s 


Pana, Ill.; 
Warren Penw 


ca 


convening of parliament in January 
this year. 

It is now reported that the propos 
capital of the new bank will be £E 
000,000 instead of £E2,000,000, as p 
viously sugegsted, of which £E1,000,0 
will be subscribed by the government a 
the balance offered to the public (pou 
equals approximately $4.86). 

The bank will, it is stated, charge 
per cent interest to the agricultural 
operatives and 7 per cent to priva 
parties, 

The management of the bank will 
independent of the ministry of finand 
The ministry hopes, however, tu prese| 
the draft constitution of th bank bef 
the end of the present session of pa 
liament, i 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 30.—The Federal R 
serve Bank of New York today certifi 
to the Secretary of the Treasury t 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of se 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, deali 
with the conversion of foreign Yurreng 
for the purpose of the assessment a 
collection of duties upon merchandig 
imported into the United States, we ha 
ascertained and hereby certifrgy to yo 
that the buying rates in the Wew Yor 
market at noon today for cable transfe 
payable in the foreign currencies are 4 
shown below. 

Austria( schilling) 
Belgium (belga 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) sere 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (ktona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hongkong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ; 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14,09 
13.95 
-72¢ 
2.96 
26.76: 
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State Finance 


Report Is Made to 
New York State 


Recommendations for Re- 
form Will Not Be Given 
Out Now, Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office Announces 


State of New York: 
New York, June 30. 

A report on investment trust com- 
panies based on complete returns from , 
178 of the 252 companies that were sent | 
questionnaires by the State Bureau of 
Securities was submitted June 26 to As- | 
sistant Attorney General Watson Wash- | 
buyn by Frank J. Meehan, statistician 
{®the bureau, in charge of the survey. 
The full returns will have been compiled | 
and report made in September, it was 
stated at the bureau. 

“No information concerning malprac- 
tices and no recommendations of a cor- | 
rective nature will be made available to 
the public for the present,” Mr. Wash- 
burn said. “In general it may be said | 
that no evidence of fraudulent dealings 
has been found up to the present, in the 
case of any of the larger companies. 

Mr. Meehan’s report follows in full 

xt: 

Missing Information Sought 
am submitting herewith a prelim? 
nary report on the survey of investment 
trusts now being; taken by the bureau. 

Included in this tabulation are com- 
plete statistics taken of 178 companies 
of the management type. The analysis 
disclosed that in a number of cases cer- 
tain essential information was omitted 
jn the questionnaires by the trusts. In 
each case, I have written a request for 
the missing data. Due to this reason, 23 
companies have not been considered in 
this tabulation. There are the statis- 
tics of 26 companies that are likewise 
not considered, due to the questionnaires 
not yet having been received. 

Questionnaires have already been filed 
by 25 fixed trusts, but as this analysis 
is not applicable to that type, a sepa- 
rate report covering these will be ren-: 
dered at a future date. 

On Dec. 31, 1929, total resources of 
the companies under review, numbering 
178, amounted to $3,943,570,184. On 
Mar. 31, 1930, this figure increased by | 
$65,566,679, to $4,109,136,863. J 
borrowings, secured and non-! 

ecured, made by 59 companies of the 

‘roup, on Dec. 31, 1929, was $154,727,- 

96. On Mar. 31, 1930, such borrowings, 
‘made by 62 companies, amounted to 
.3135,375,260, a decline of $19,352,036. 
The total of maximum ‘oans made since 
Jan. 1, 1929, to filing date of question- 
nairess, as reported by all companies, was 
$308,594,305. 

69 Did No Borrowing 

Of the 178 companies under review, 
69, or 39 per cent, did not resort to 
borrowing at any time during the above 
period. 

+ Only 4 companies of the group made 
“short” sales of portfolio securities. In 
each of these cases, however, it was 
found that these companies reported hav- 
ing made only a few of such trades, 

Only 18 of the 178 trusts reported ac- | 
tual realized net losses in their earnings 
statements for the year 1929. The to- 
tak of these losses amounted. to $5,351,- 
‘ah During the same period the rest 
of the companies reported total net prof- 
its from operations in the amount of 
$233,784,615. 

On the other hand, only 32 companies, 
or 18 per cent, of the same group re- 
ported appreciations in the values over 
cost of their investments in portfolio 
on Dec, 31, 1929. This increase in value 
amounted to the sum of $100,391,875. 

- of the same date, the remaining 146 
companies reported lowered values below 
cost in said portfolios in the amount of | 
$394,464,865. The net depreciation was 
$294,072;990. 

The companies reporting portfolio ap- 
preciations as of Mar. 31, 1930, increased 
to 98, or 55 per cent, of the group. This 
total appreciation amounted to $283,- 
646,140, or $183,254,265 greater than that 
shown on Dec, 31, 1929. 

The remainder of the group reported 
depreciations amounting to $62,785,731. 
This was $331,699,134 less than thal re- 
ported at the end of the year. The net 
appreciation on Mar. 31, 1930, was 
$220,880,409. 


Decisions of Board | 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 30 
Kathleen O’Brien, Anna L. Spahn. | 
Docket Nos. 26921, 26935. i 
Assessment herein not barred on 
authority of J. H. Johnson et al., 19 
B. T. A. 840. 
Cohen, Endel Clothing Corporation (in- 
active). Docket No, 81727. a 
The petitioner kept its books on a 
Meal year basis, closing its books as 
ot Nov. 30, 1923, but filed its return 
for the calendar year 1923. Held, 
the petitioner shotld have filed its 
Barn for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, 1923, and the Commissioner com- 
mitted no error in so determining a 
deficiency in tax. 
Berman Heyman, 
Assessment and collection of t 
tax herein are not barred, 
Charles W. Dahlinger. 


33721. 


1. A contribution to the Pennsyl- 
vania League of Women Voters held 
deductible under section 214 (a) (11), 
revenue act of 1921. 

2. The sale of certain stock was 
not consummated after Dec. 31, 1921, 
and the profits therefrom are not 
taxable under the capital gain pro- 
visions of the revenug acts of 1921 
and 1924. 

Mills Bennett. Docket No. 34240. 


The disallowance by the respond- 
ent of a deduction taken by the peti- 
tioner for the year 1922, on account 
of a debt claimed to hdve been ascer- 
tained to be worthless and charged 

4 off in that year, sustained. 
4, F. Rees. Docket No. 41138. 

Under the revenue act of 1924, and 
regulations promulgated pursuant 
thereto, where it is shown that at 
least certain amounts were expended 
for traveling expenses, such mini- 
mum amounts may be allowed as de- 
ductions from gross income even 

sough detailed records thereof were 

ot kept. 
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Branch Banking . 


To Farm Losses Discussed state’s Gain on 


Kansas Bank Commissioner Claims That Adoption of This 
System of Banking Would Not Have Prevented Losses 
Sustained by Farmers in Middle West 


State of Kansas, Topeka, June 30 


Branch banking would not 
avoided the losses sustained by farmers 


|in the Middle West during the deflation 


period, in the opinion of H. W. Koeneke, 
bank commissioner, who recently ad- 


! . . 
dressed the second interstate conference 


| 


have |sas, was considerably more in 1919 than 


it was in 1929. However, the trend of 


| such dividends, the average rate irt 1919 


| 
| 
| 


of state bank supervisors, held in con- | 
;and while the figures for 1930 are not 


nection with the convention of the Iowa 
Bankers Association, in DavenportsIowa. 

“In order to preserve the present unit 
system of banking,” Mr. Koeneke de- 
clared, “we must take every oppor- 
tunity to make our banks more profitable 
for the stockholders and to accumulate 
reserve funds to take care of any un- 
usual losges.” 

Mr. Koeneke referred to the present 
day trend toward combination and con- 
centration in industry. “Only a few 
years ago,” he said, “our National Gov- 
ernment enacted anti-trust laws and pro- 
ceeded to break up the large combina- 
tions, when now in fact they are en- 
couraging consolidation of railroads and 
other industries. «Ihe farmer even 
affected in Kansas, when in fact coopera- 
tive and corporation farming in the 
wheat sections of the State is fast mak- 
ing a wage earner out of him.” 

Mr. Koeneke’s address follows in full 
text: 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity 


is 


being 12.67 per cent, gradually decreased 
until in 1927 it had decreased to 6.09 per 
cent. In 1928 it showed an increase to 
7.17 per cent and in 1929 to 8.46 per cent 


available I have every reason to believe 
they will show a nice increase over 1929. 


Bank Stock Dividends 
Increasing in Kansas 

This increase in dividends paid to 
stockholders is not brought about by an 
increase in volume, as the total deposits 
in Kansas have materially decreased 
during the past several years. The in- 
crease is due to more conservative man- 
agement, profits being yealized. from 
service charges and other means Of reve- 
nue which heretofore have not been ap- 
plied by the banks generally. 

To my mind one of the most impor- 
tant helps to the bank managers in the 
successful operation of his bank, is his 
board of directors and secondary his 
stockholders. To successfully manage 
a bank the managing officers must have 
the wholehearted cooperation of their 


'board of directors and, as a matter of 


of appearing before the bankers of Iowa | 


and assure you that I feel it an honor 


to the great State of Kansas to be per- | 


mitted to have a representative present 
at this gathering of the most influential 
men of your State. 

I shall not try to give *vou an address 
such as you might expect to hear from 
a bank supervisor but would like to have 
you consider my remarks as coming from 
one of your fellow bankers and as such 
I shall endeavor to give you a few of my 
observations of banking conditions in 
Kansas and the Middle West. P 

Some of the greatest needs in the bank- 
ing business of today, in my opiniongare 
not legislative, nor are banking condi- 
tions necessarily. bettered by the billion 
dollar combinations and mergers which 
have a tendency to centralize contro! of 
our financial structure and in my opinion 
would retard development of the varipus 
communities now served by local insti- 
tutions and managed by local men who 
have"the development of their respective 
communities at heart. 

Only a few years ago our National 
Government enacted anti-trust laws and 
proceeded to break up the large combina- 
tions, when now in fact they are en- 
couraging consolidations of railroads and 
other industries. The farmer is even af- 
tected in Kansas, when in fact coopera- 
tiv® and corporation farming in the 
wheat sections of the State is fast mak- 
ing a wage earner out of him. It is well 
to pause and think where the present 
trend is leading us. 


Branch Banking Would 
Not Have Avoided Losses 


I am sure we have all given some 
thought and consideration to the three 


| forms of banking which are purported to 


be better than the present unit system, 
each form being sincerely supported by 
some of the most able bankers and econ- 
cmists in the United States,.and now 
legislation is being proposed to Congress 
favorably, with the suggestion that na- 
tion-wide branch banking is the solution 
for all of our banking evils. We might 
ask the question, would branch banking 
have avoided the losses sustained by the 
farmers in the Middle West during the 
deflation period. I have as yet been 
unable to see how. An analysis of the 
bank failures in Kansas clearly shows 
that deflation in agriculture is directly 
responsible for the majority of such 
failures. Have you, as unit bankers, ad- 
justed yourselves to the changing busi- 
ness conditions? In order to preserve 
the present unit system of banking, we 
must take every opportunity to make 
our banks more profitable for the stock- 
holders and to accumulate reserve funds 
to take care of any unusual losses. 

If your bank is not profitable, why? 
Many things mmt be taken into con- 
sideration. It is quite apparent that the 
business of banking is not abreast with 
other business in this fast moving age. 
Many bankers who are operating, in my 
opinion, a very complex business, are 
working through the years and have 
never analyzed their profit and loss ac- 
count. They still expect their note ease, 
meaning their interest collections, to 
carry the entire load. 

It. is very essential that you depart- 
mentalize your bank. Carefully analyze 
every department and after 
analysis strengthen the weak spots and 
do not depend on one department to 
carry the overhead of another, for after 
all the bank that is able to show a 
profit to its stockholders at the end of 
every year, can expect and does have the 
wholehearted cooperation of everyone in- 
terested. 


Better Banking Practices 
Are Being Adopted 


The various bankers’ associations are 
encouraging better management confer- 
ences and much good has come from 
those meetings. Figures compiled by the 
American Bankers Association in the 
State bank division, clearly indicates that 
better banking practices are being 
adopted generally. I feel that the va- 
meetings which have been held 
during the past years on better bank 
management, are beginning to have re- 
sults and that the tendency of all bank- 
ers is towards increasing net profits 
brought about by eliminating unprofit- 
able accounts and_ installing 
charges on the many services rendered 


service | 


by the bank officials during the pabt, | 


which have been appreciated by the cus- 
tomer but have been a dead loss“to the 


A very interesting schedule was shown 


in the general letter of Dan V. Stephens, | 


president of the State bank division, un- 
der date of June 5, showing that a bank 
with a capital of $100,000 and deposits 
of less than $1,500,000, during the year 
of 1929 had collected in service charges 
a grand total of $11,041. 
was not included float on out-of-town 
checks, which they estimated would be 
an additional $7,000 per year. It seems 
almost unbelievable that a bank with a 
volume of $1,500,000 could increase their 
net revenue by $18,000 by the applica- 
tion of legitimate service charges. 

An analysis of the earnings of the 
State banks of Kansas over a period of 
11 years, namely 1919 to 1929, inclusive, 


' tion, 


| other 


such an| 


{ 


fact, if bank managers more generally 
realized the comfortable frame of mind 
which necessarily follows such whole- 
hearted cooperation, they would be more 
zealous in obtaining the help and advice 
of their board of directors. « 

It is only natural and to be expected 
that bank managers desire to do every- 
thing they can for the betterment of 
their institutions. I believe that you as 
bank managers should keep your board 
of directors interested in your institu- 
by keeping them advised as to 
every measure and important transaction 
which might come to your institution to 
be solved. They should be consulted on 
every pew loan or line of credit which 
comes t your institution and & all re- 
newals of loans. Even though it seems 
to you as a bank manager that same of 
these matters are trivial and of no con- 
sequence, they should be taken up with 
your board of directors and discount 
board before final action is taken. 

There is nothing more pleasant than 
to have your board of directors take an 
active interest in the management of 
your bank and to be in a position to 
speak for themselves by having a thor- 
ough understanding of the different de- 
tails as they come up. 


Failure to Consult Directors 
Leads to Defalcations 


From observation I find thet in most 
every case where defalcations occur the 
managing officer of the bank, through 
errors in judgment, has caused his bank 
to suffer a loss, having previously made 
a loan or entered into some deal with 
the best of intentions but ‘without con- 
sulting his board of directors, such a 
deal developing into a substantial loss. 
Then rather than face the criticism of 
bis board of directors, which necessarily 
would follow his laying .all the cards 
face up, ata directors’ meéting, he seeks 
means and methods of covering 
up the loss, thinking that in a short time 
he would be able to recoup his losses 
and make good his defalcations. 

It is possible that some officers have 
been successful in regaining the losses 
so covered, but in most cases they lead 
to more serious results. The methods 
of covering up such manipulations are 
of various natures and it is very diffi- 
cult for a bank examiner to uncover such 
manipulations. I know that this, an 


is 


old story, but nevertheless it. is-impor- | 


tant and can not be repeated too often. 
Several minds are better than one, so 
use your board of directors for the bet- 
terment of your bank and the safety of 
your depositors, 

If we desire to regain and maintain 
the high standard of banking which the 
United States has been accredited with 
in the past, it behooves every banker to 
make his bank profitable for his stock- 
holders, and when he accomplishes this 
he will always have a sufficient amount 
of reserve earnings to take care of any 
ordinary losses which might creep into 
his note case. Every precaution should 
be used to eliminate a loss before the 
loan is made. 


Realty Growth Shown 


By ‘New York Table 


Definite Trend Toward Urban 
Centers Is Discerned 


State of New York: 

Albany, June 30. 
An increase of nearly $1,750,000,000 in 
the full valuation of taxable real prop- 
perty in New York State is shown by 


the State equalization table for 1930 re- | 
leased June 29, by commissioner of taxa- | 


tion and finance, Thomas M. Lynch, who 
is chairman of the State board of equali- 
zation. 

The assessed valuation of taxable real 
property for 1930 in the State is set at 
$28,216,483,604, an increase of $1,.500,- 
290,488 over the 1929 total of $26,716,- 
193,116. The full valuation of taxable 
real property at the rate of equalization 
has been placed at $33,876,406,246. In 
1929 it was $32,134,891,235, according to 
the table. 

“Analysis shows there has been a defi- 
nite economic trend toward the. urban 
centers, so that we see that values in 
the rural communities are slowly but 
steadily diminishing,” Commissioner 
Lynch pointed out. “Going further into 
this phase of the matter,” he continued, 
“we placed the nine counties of the 
metropolitan area and all the industfial 
cities of the State in one group and in 
another group we placed the remaining 


{counties of the State and the remaining 


In this total | 


shows that the rate of dividends paid on} 


cities which might be termed agricul- 
tural cities because of their dependence 
on agricultural neighborhoods for exist- 
ence and found that in 1920 approxi- 
mately 89.28 per cent of the total as- 
sessed valuation of our State was cen- 
tered in this metropolitan and city group, 
with the distinctly rural cities and coun- 
ties making up the remaining 10.72 per 
cent. Ten years later, in 1930, we find 
that the city group totals 91 per cent of 
the assessed valuation, and the rural sec- 


‘capital stock of all State banks in Kan-jtions only 9 per cent.” 


Sale Announced 


Fair Market Value at Death, 
Of Decedent Is Proper 
Basis as to Assets Held 
As Community Property 


Where certain securities were sold by 
an estate of a California decedent, the 
fair market ~walue at the date of the de- 
cedent’s death was the proper basis for 
determining taxable gain under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, the General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
held. 

The decedent died in 1 
curities which were the 
property of the decedent and his wife 
were acquired prior to July 29, 1927, 
the, ruling pointed out, explaining the 
California law on community property. 


929 


, but the se- 
community 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
FERAL COUNSEL'S MEMORANDUM 8131. 
The ruling follows in full text: 
CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as 

to the basis to be used for determining 

gain or loss to the estate of A, the hus- 
band of B, from the sale in 1929 of com- 
munity property acquired by A prior to 

July 29, 1927. At the time of his death 

A was domiciled in the State of Cali- 

fornia. 4 
A died on or about June —, 1929, leav- 

ing a last will and testament designating 

and appointing the M Company as execu- 
tor. Among the assets of the estate were 

y shares of stock in the O Company, 

wheich were acquired by the decedent 

prior to July 29, 1927, and which were a 

part of the community property of the) 

decedent and his surviving widow. The 
stock was sold by the executor on Nov. 

—, 1929. 


Wife's Share Mere Expectancy 

Upon the death of either husband or 
wife, one-half of the community prop- 
erty belongs, under the laws of Califor- 
nia, to the surviving spouse; the other 
half is subject to testamentary disposi- 
tion by the decedent, and in the absence 
thereof goes to the surviving spouse, 
subject to the provisions of section 1402 
of the civil code. (Section 1401, Deer- 
ing’s Civil Code of California, 1925.) 
Community property passing from the 
control of the husband, either by reason 
of his death or by virtue of testamentary 
disposition by the wife, is subject to his 
debts, family allowance, and the cRarges 
and expenses of administration. (Sec- 
tion 1402, Deering’s Civil Code of Cali- 
fornia, 1925.) The entire community 
‘property, however, is administered as 
part of the estate of the deceased hus- 
band. (In re Chanquet’s Estate, 195! 
Pac., 762; In re Burdick’s Estate, 112 
Cal., 387, 44 Pac., 734.) A sale by the 
executor of the community property to 
pay debts of the deceased husband p&asses 
the entire interest in the property, the 
widow being entitled only to one-half 
of the residue of the estate after pay- 
ment of all charges. (Sharp v. Loupe, 
120 Cal., 89, 52 Pac., 586.) 

Under the laws of California it is set- 
tled that prior to July 29, 1927, the wife’s 
interest in community property was a 
mere expectancy. (United States v. 
Robbins, 269 U. S., 315 [T. D. 3817, C. B. 
V-1, 188]; In re Burdick’s Estate, supra; 
Spreckels v. Spreckels, 116 Cal., 339, 48 
Pac., 228; Stewart v. Stewart, 269 Pac 
439.) On such it has been held 
that the community property whicn 
passes to the widow of the deceased 
husband in accordance with the laws olf 
Calffornia subject to Federal estate 
tax imposed upon the husband's estate. 
(Henshaw et al. v. Commissioner, 31 
Fed. (2d), 946; Talcott v. United States, 
23 Fed. (2d), 897 [T. D. 4032, C. B. VI-2, 
355], certiorari denied, 277 U. S., 604, 
48 S, Ct. 601.) It was stated in Stewart 
v. Stewart, supra, that the courts of 
California have consistently held that 
during the marriage the husband is the 
sole and exclusive owner of all the com- 
;munity property, and the wife has no 
title thereto, or interest or estate therein, 
other than a mere expectancy as an heir, 
if she survive him. 


cases 


is 


Transfer Was At Death F 

As indicated above, prior to July 29, 
1927, the effective date of the amend- 
to the Civil Code of California 
(California Statutes and Amendments to 
the Code, 1927, page 484), known as 
section 16la, a wife’s interest in the| 
community property prior to the hus- 
band’s death was a mere expectancy. 
The question as to the effect of such 
amendment was considered by the Su- 
preme Court of California in the case 
of Stewart v. Stewart, supra, and _ it 
was held that this section of the code, 
whatever effect it may have upon com- 
|munity property acquired subsequent to 
its effective date, can not in any man- 
ner relate to or govern the ownership 
of property acquired prior thereto. The 
property in the instant case being com- 
nunity property acquired prior to July 
g.. 1927, it can not be held that the 
|wife had a vested interest therein prior 
to the husband’s death in view of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia in Stewart v. Stewart, supra. It 
must be considered, therefore, that the 
entire community property was acquired 
iby the estate from the deceased hus- 
band; that is, it was transmitted at 


ment 


death and administered as a part of his} 
estate. iP 


Section 113(a)5 of the revenue act of 
1928, relating to the basis for deter- 
{mining gain or from the sale or 
other disposition of property transmitted 
at death, provides in part as follows: 

Property Transmitted at Death.—If per- 
sonal property was acquired by specific be- 
quest, or if real property was acquired by 
general or specific devise or by intestacy, 
the basis shal! be the fair market value of 
the property at the time of the death of 
the decedent. Jf the property was acquired 
by the decedent's estate from the decedent, 
the hasis in the hands of the estate shall he 
the fuir market value of the property at the 
time of the death of the decedent. In all 
other eases if the property was acquired 
either by will or by intestacy, the basis shall 
be the fair market value of the property 
at the time of the distribution to the tax-, 
payer. * * * [Italics supplied.] 

As shares of stock forming a part of 
the community property in the instant 
case were acquired by the decedent’s es- 
tate from the decedent, and were sold by 
the executor of the estate, the basis for 
determining gain or loss to the estate 
from the sale is the fair market value of 
| the property at the time of the death of 
the decedent. 


loss 


| 
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In Maintaining Mine’s Output)| Ty Signing Note 


Cost 


of Additions Required Due to Increased Depth 


Of Workings Held Not to Be Properly Classified 
As Capital Expenditures 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


in the mine, they are but maintaining 
the mine’s capacity, whieh would other- 
wise have been impaired by the length- 
ening of the tunnels due to the removal 
of the coal. While not repairs, they are 
in the nature of repairs, in that they 
are necessary to maintain the operation 
of the mine at the level of normal pro- 
duction. As suggested by counsel, a new 
axle on an automobile is no less a re- 
pair and chargeable to expense because 
it has a normal life of more than a year. 


Standard System of 
Accounting Relied on 


In considering what should be charged 
to expense and what to capital invest- 
ment, regard should be had for estab- 
lished accounting practice. This is rec- 


| 


| the 


ognized by the statute itself, which pro- | 


vides in section 212(b) that the income 
of the taxpayer shall be computed “in 
accordance with the method of account- 
ing regularly enployed in keeping the 
books of such taxpayer,” except where 
“the method emploved does not clearly 
reflect the income.” 

Article 23 of Regulations 45, adopted 
pursuant to the statute, provides that 
“approved standard methods of account- 
ing will ordinarily be regarded as clearly 
reflecting net income.” And in applying 
the statute the Board of Tax Appeals 
has repeatedly resorted to standard ac- 
counting practice in determining what 
is properly chargeable as an expénse 
item and what as a capital expenditure. 
See Sneath Glass Co., 1 B. T. A. 736; 
Goodell-Pratt Co., 3 B. T. A. 30; Ameri- 
can Seating Co., 4 B. T. A. 649; Libby & 
Blouin, Ltd., 4 B. T. A. 910. 

Looking then, to the authorities on 
accounting, we find that the committee 
on standard system 
analysis of production of the National 
Coal Association, on page 8 of its re- 
port in 1919, covered the matter here 
involved in the following language: 

“The drawing of distinctions between 
capital and operating expenditures, in 
the accounting involved in permanent 
enterprises, is a favorite field for dis- 
cussion among accountants, but in the 
case of coal mining or other wasting en- 
terprises, experience teaches that the 
field for discussion, if indeed there be 
any, is extremely limited. 

“After a coal mine has been developed 
and equipped to its contemplated or pos- 
sible capacity, it is a constant consumer 
of material and supplies and equipment, 
which, though nominally of a durable na- 
ture, are subject to destructive wear ad 
tear by reason of the uses to which they 
are put, and all these appliances must 
be kept in repair to do their work or 
the output cannot be maintained. 

“Mules and pit cars are constantly 
worn out, and have to be replaced, and 
as the working faces advance with the 
exhaustion of the coal, the length of 
haul, and consequent time of circulation 
of pit cars between the working face 
and dump increases, more motors, mules 
and pit cars have to be supplied to main- 
tain the output, and the more motors, 
mules and pit cars in the mine, the 
greater expense for replacement and re- 
pairs. 

“Also, with the advance of workings, 
more rails have to be laid and more cop- 
per wire or other conductors put up to 
carry power to the working faces to 
maintain the output. They remain in 
place until the mine is exhausted, and 
when they are recovered have but little 
net scrap value. In fact, any net sal- 
vage is relatively very small. 

“The fact that these expenses are con- 
tinually recurrent and practically a fixed 
factor in the cost of production per ton 
from year to vear proves that they con- 
stitutean operating rather than a capi- 
talizable expense.” 

Requisites for Maintaining 
Output Charged to Operation 

Mr. William B. Reed in “Bituminous 
Coal Mine Accounting” (1922) quotes 
with approval the rule as stated by the 
committee, see pp. 84-85, and at page 
201 lays down the following among the 


‘rules for preparing a balance sheet for 


a mine: 

“Charge to this account (Mine Plant 
and Equipment) the cost of mine build- 
ings and structures, machinery, equip- 
ment, etc., purchased or constructed sub- 
sequent to Feb, 28, 1913, or at the fair 
market value as at Mar. 1, 1913, if 
purchased or constructed prior to that 
date. This account includes tipples, 
power houses, office buildings, side 
tracks, reservoirs, steam and water lines, 
machinery and equipment, mine cars, mo- 
tors, steel rail, wiring, and all equip- 
ment necessary in the first instance to 
bring the mine into an operating condi- 
ion, 

“After the mine has been developed to 
its regular normal output capacity all 
additional expenditures for minor items 
of plant and equipment, necessary to 
maintain but not to increase production, 
such as motors, mules, mine cars, steel 
rail, copper wire, etc., should be charged 
to operation.” 

Mr. R. V. Norris, member and chair- 
man of the coal subcommittee of the 
American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers, and at one time 
engineer to the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, in a lecture at Columbia 
University in 1921 (The Federal Income 
Tax, Columbia University Press, 1921, 
243) stated the rules applicable as 
follows: - 

“Capital Charges. There should be 
charged to capital account: 

“a. The value of the mineral 
ground; 

“b. The value of the development; 

“ce. The value of mechanical equip- 
ment inside and outside, and 

“d. The value of plant, buildings, 
dwellings, waterworks, sewerage, roads, 
railroads, plant facilities, and the like. 

“All to attain but not to maintain 
output. 

“Operating Charges. There should be 
charged to operation all costs of produc- 
tion, all development, plant and equip- 
ment necessary to maintain output. All 
overhead expenses necessary in carrying 
on the business, all local taxes, deple- 
tion and depreciation. 

“Development. The cost of the devel- 
opment of a property to its intended out- 
put is properly chargeable to capital. 
All further development to maintain out- 
put is properly operating expense. A 
mine may be considered developed when 
there’ are sufficient working places to 
produce the designed output, and suffi- 
cient entry work in progress to replace 


in the 


‘and 


of accounting and | 


\“Anthracite Coal and the Income Tax,” | 
9 } 


exhausted areas and maintain output. 
Sufficient advance development should 
be maintained to assure beyond question 
maintenance of output under un- 
favorable conditions. 

“Plant and Equipment. All plant and 


equipment necessary to bring the prop- | 


erty to capacity is properly a capital 
charge. All additions, renewals and ex- 
tensions necessary 
should be charged to operation.” 


Same Rule Followed 
In English Practice 

The English accounting practice fol- 
lows the same rule. It is thus stated by 
the Council of the Institution of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy (Dicksee, ‘““Mines Ac- 
counting and Management,” p. 78): 

“After the producing stage is reached, 
no expenditure should be charged to 
capital account except large special items 
such as (1) purchase of additional prop- 
erty; (2) sinking of new main shafts to 
reach ore bodies; (3) erection of addi- 


tional buildings, machinery, plant, or sur- | 


face works which be necessary 
either to increase output, to improve 
recovery, or to decrease costs. 
items of capital expenditure should bear 
their proportion of 
general charges. If any existing 
shafts, machinery, plant or buidings 
should be entirely superseded and _ re- 
placed, the cost of the old items should 
be written off capital to profit and loss 
either at once (if small) or, in the case 
of large items, by instalments spread 
over as short a period as the responsible 
engineer may recommend. 
maintenance and replacements of minor 
machinery and plant should be charged 
to workin costs.” 


may 


See, also, Gardiner “Coal Production | 
Associa- | 
McCluskey | 


Costs,” 2 Bulletin of National 
tion of Cost Accountants; 
“Anthracite Mine Accounting, 

of Accounting, vol. 32, p. 16:“Dickinson, 
“Accounting Practice and Procedure,” 
1914, p. 154; Southworth and Phillips, 


* Journal 


in the Internal 
No. 7, p. 16. 


Revenue News, vol. 


“>; 


Revenue Acts Show 
Approval of Method 


This standard accounting practice has 
been approved as proper by the revenue 


|departmer.t in regulations issued under 


the revenue 
quent acts. 
promulgated 
lows: 

Art. Charges to Capital and to Ex- 
pense in the Case of Mine.--In the case of 
mining operations all expenditures for 
plant, equipment, development, rent and 
royalty prior to production, and thereafter 
all major items of plant and equipment, 
shall be charged to capital account for pur- 
poses of depletion and depreciation. After 
a mine has been developed and equipped to 
its normal and regular output capacity, 
however, the cost of additional minor items 
of equipment and plant, including mules, 
motors, mine cars, trackage, cables, trol- 
ley wire, fans, small tools, ete., necessary 
to maintain the normal output because of 
increased length of haul or depth of work- 
ing consequent on the extraction of min- 
eral, and the cost of replacements of these 
and similar minor items of wornout and 
discarded plant and equipment, may be 
charged to current expense of operations. 


This article wa; amended on Jan. 28, 
1921, to read as follows: 

Art, 222. Allowable 
case of mines (a) 


act in question and subse- 
Article 222 of Regulations 
Mar. 5, 1926, was as fol- 


999 


999 


capital additions in 
All expenditures for 
development, rent, and royalty in excess 
of receipts from minerals sold shall be 
charged to capital account 


through depletion, while the mine is in the | 


development stage. Thereafter any devel- 
opment which adds value to the mineral 
deposit beyond the current year shall be 
carried as a deferred charge and appor- 
tioned and deducted as operating expense 
in the years to which it is applicable. 

(bh) All expenditures for plant, and equip- 
ment shall be charged to capital account 
recoverable through depreciation, while the 
mine is in the development stage. There- 
after the cost of major items of plant and 
equipment shall be capitalized, but the 
cost of minor items of equipment and plant, 
Wecessary to maintain the normal output, 
and the cost of replacement may be charged 
to current expense of operation. 


Plan Adhered to Through 
Changes in Regulations 


As promulgated Feb. 15, 1922, it read 
as follows: ° 

Art Allowable capital additions in 
case of mines.—-(a) All expenditures for 
development, rent, and royalty in excess of 
net rec4pts from minerals sold shall be 
charged to capital account recoverable 
through depletion, while the mine is in the 
development stage. Expenditures made in 
order to maintain the mine at its normal 
output shall be deducted as an expense in 
the year in which the expenditure is made 
or accrues. Ahy expenditure for extraor- 
dinary development and equipment—such 
as stripping, shaft sinking, tunneling, and 
other work beyond that necessary to main 
tain the mine at its normal production or 
output—should be carried forward and ap- 
portioned and deducted as an 
expense in the years to which 
cable 


it is appli- 

(b) All expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment shall he charged to capital account 
recoverable through depreciation, while the 
mine is in the development stage. There- 
after the cost of major items of plant and 
equipment shall be capitalized, but the cost 
of minor items of equipment and plant nec- 
essary to maintain the normal output, and 
the cost of replacement may be charged to 
current expense of operation. See articles 
103, 293, and 582, 

On Oct. 6, 1924, it was slightly changed 
and promulgated as article 224 of Reg- 
ulations 65. 

It will be noted that while the lan- 
guage of each of these regulations differs 


slightly from the others, all provide that | 


the cost of minor items of equipment, 


such as we are considering here, neces- | 


sary to maintain normal output, shall be 
charged to current expense of operation. 


Board’s Decisions 
Not in Accord 


The revenue acts of 1921, 1924 and 
1926 reenacted in identical language the 
provisions of the act of 1918 relating 
to the deduction of expense and the non- 
deductibility of improvements. And sn- 


der a well settled rule of law, the re-| 


enactment by Congress of the provisions 
of the statute, which had thus received 
a settled construction by the officers of 
the executive department charged with 
carrying them out, must be construed as 
an approval by Congress of that con- 
struction. N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Rail 
road Co. «. Interstate Com, Com’n, 200 
U. S. 361, 401; Copper Queen Mining 
Co. v. Arizona Board, 206 U. S. 474, 479; 


| 
Wife Held Not to Be General- 


to maintain output | 


Such | 


the administration | 


All repairs, | 


recoverable | 


operating* 


Bars Recovery 


| ly Liable on Instrument 
| Releasing Dower to Sat- 


. isfy Husband’s Debt 


| [Continued from Page 7.] 


competent because it tends to change or 
vary the terms of a written instrument. 
This contention is wholly without merit. 
There is no attempt to vary the terms 
of the note. The testimony was not ad- 
mitted for that purpose, but to show the 
purpose for which the note was-®iven, 
to wit, that it was executed for the pur- 
pose only of waiving defendant’s home- 
stead right to the land described’ in the 
deed.” See also McCormick H. M. Co. 
v. Faulkner, 7 S. D. 363, 64 N. W. 163, 
58 Am. St. Rep. 839; Ricords v. Mead, 
45 S. D. 617, 189 N. W. 703; Dimock 
State Bank v. Boehnen, 46 S. D. 50, 190 
N. W. 485. 


Conditional Delivery Proper 

The rule is based upon the Negotiable 
Instruments Law. The statute in 
South Dakota is the same as ours which 
provides: “* * * the delivery may be 
shown to have been conditional or for a 
special purpose only, and not for the 
purpose of transferring the property in 
the instrument * * *.” Section 4627, 
Comp. Stat. Nebr., 1922. 

Substantial distinction exists between 
the testimony in the instant case which 
tends to limit the application of a note 
as a note and that which tends to destroy 
|it. The latter is uniformly held inad- 
|missible and wanting as a defense. 20 
A. L. R. 490. The former recognizes its 
validity, but limits the purpose for which 
| the note may be used. 
;out a debt is valueless. No conveyance 
of a homestead without the wife’s sig- 
nature is lawful. Section 2819, Comp.: 
Stat. Nebr., 1922. Thus the wife’s sig- 
nature on the mortgage is essential to 
obtain valid security; her signature on 
a note is necessary to ultimately realize 
the amount out of the security thus ob- 
tained. It is for this purpose that the 
note is needed and delivered; and this 


clearly within the permission of the 
| Negotiable Instruments Law quoted. 
Moreover, the nature of the testimony 
| has such strength, in probability and be- 
‘lief, that additional justification for its 
admission may be found on that ground. 


Fact Question for Jury 


It will be observed, therefore, that 
whether the statements claimed by the 
defendant to have heen made to her as 
the inducing cause for her signature were: 
actually made is a question of fact for 
the jury, and upon the determination of 
this fact depends the right of the plain- 
| tiff to recover on any of the items men- 
‘tioned; that suit* has been prematurely 
{brought on the principal note and the 
|other items except the short-term notes. 
| The plaintiff's petition is divided into 
two causes of action, the first, declaring’ 

. g 
on the short-term notes which are due; 
the second, declaring on the principal 
note and the other items. 

From all the foregoing, it is decided 
that the question .of fact with respect 
to the first cause of actionyshould be 
submitted to the jury; and that the sec- 


| - 
» 
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Investment Trust Relation of Branch Banking Rule for Fixing Deduction Allowed for Expense | Limited Purpose © 


A mortgage with-¢ 


testimony to show these facts comes’ 


|ond cause of action should be dismissed , 


without prejudice to another action. 
Reversed, and with directions to dis- 
miss second cause of action without 
prejudice. 
National Lead Co. v. U. S. 252, U. S. 
140, 146; Heiner vy. Colonial Trust Co., 
275 U.S. 232, 235; Brewster v. Gage —, 
|U. S. —, 50 Sup. Ct. Rep. 115; U. S. v. 
Jackson —, U. S. —, 50 Sup. Ct. Rep. 143, 
| The decisions of the Board of Tax 
| Appeals are not in accord. 
;case decided by it, the appeal of the 
Bruin Coal Company, decided in 1924, 
1 B. T. A. 83, it allowed the deduction 
|) as expense of the cost of rails, pipe and 
pumps, purchased for maintaining nor- 
mal output and quoted with approval 
}article 222 of Regulations 45. In the 
following year, without questioning the 
principle applied in the Bruin case, it 


In the first” 


disallowed the deduction as expense, and” 


we think properly, of expenditures made 
in changing from one type of operation 
to another for the purpose of reducing 
expense. Winifrede Coal Company, 1 B. 
T. A. 566; Henry Coal Co., 2 B. T. A. 
1331. In 1926, however, in the appeal 
\of the Union Collieries Co., 3 B. T. A. 
540, the Board refused to follow article 
222 of Regulations 45 as an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the statute, and 
held that the cost of equipment such 
as that involved here, having a normal 
life of more than one year, was not de- 
ductible as expense. This decision has 
been followed by the Board in a number 
of cases and was followed by it in the 
decision of the case at bar. 


Recent Ruling Offers 
Authority for Holding 


For the reasons stated, we think that 
the decision of the Board was erroneous; 
and we are sustained in this conclusion 
by the recent decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeais of the Fifth Circuit 
in U. S. v. Roden Coal Co., 39 Fed. (2d) 
425. In that case, the items involved 
, were wheels for mine cars, water pipe 
and steel rails. In holding these de- 
ductible and approving article 222 of 
Regulations 45, the court, speaking 
through Judge Foster, said: 

“In view of the conclusions of the dis- 
trict court that the mine had been com- 
pletely developed before the purchase of 
the various items, that they were neces- 
sary to maintain the regular and normal 
output, that none of them increased the 
output or decreased the cost of produc- 
tion or increased the capital value of the 
property, they could hardly be considered 
; Improvements. The regulation appears 
to be reasonable and valid and, giving 
it effect, the items were properly de- 
ducted as necessary and normal expense 
to be charged to operations. In the case 
of a coal mine there is always the 
| danger that the coal will be depleted to 
|an extent that will make the operation 
of the mine not profitable. In that event 
| there would be no future years in which 
|to charge off a proper depreciation of 
items of equipment the expenditures for 
which did not increase the value of the 
mine as a whole. In fairness to the tax- 
payer he should be allowed to chase 
them to expenses as is permitted by the 
above regulation.” 
| The decision of the Board with re- 
spect to the items involved in this appeal 
will accordingly be reversed, and the 
‘case will be remanded for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent herewith, 
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Shifting of Risks in Industry 
to New Occupations + + + 


Safety Control of Once Important Sources of 
Accidents Offset by Automobile and Airplane 
Casualties, Says California Safety Director 
By C. H. FRY 


Superintendent of Safety, Industrial Accident Commission, State of California 


AVE industrial accidents de- 
creased? Yes and no. Yes; if 
we consider only those hazards 


that were of prime importance ten 
years ago. No; if we include the haz- 
ards that have arisen since that time. 

‘In the more hazardous industries, 
where there has been an_ intensive 
safety campaign, the results have been 
fine. 

The motor vehicles and the airplane 
have brought new hazards. It is time 
that industry as a whole—not only a 
few far-sighted, efficient business or- 
ganizations—takes the same or similar 
means that were used in preventing 
factory and shop accidents and apply 
them to the motor vehicle problem. 

In spite of the safety work which is 
being done by some of the larger em- 
ployers of automobile and truck driv- 
ers, the deaths and injuries from motor 
vehicle accidents are on the increase, 
not only in the total number, but there 
is also a decided increase in the motor 
vehicle deaths for one hundred thou- 
sand population, excluding collisions 
with heavier vehicles. The deaths per 
one hundred thousand cars registered 
has been climbing since 1926, until it 
is now higher than it has been since 
1923. ° 

It is estimated that in California, 
during the year 1929, automobiles, 
trucks, tractor steam rollers, and air- 
planes were responsible for at least 
twenty per cent. of all the industrial 
fatalities. ‘ 


If we add the fatalities from railroad 
operations (excluding railroad shops), 
those due to teams, horses and farm 
vehicles and maritime causes, we will 
account for more than thirty-five per 
cent of all industrial fatal accidents in 
California. 

What are we going to do about it? 

The motor vehicle act requires cer- 
tain lights, brakes and windshields, and 
the driver must have an operator’s or 
chauffeur’s license. Assume that all 
are in order, will they stop all acci- 
dents? Decidedly no. 

Every employer having one or more 
drivers should adopt a set of operating 
rules and insist that each driver follow 
those rules. If. the rules are reason- 
able, the driver should be much in ac- 


‘cord with them. They are for his pro- 


tection, as well as for the protection of 
other persons, and the truck or auto- 
mobile. 


The employer should first study his 
own problem, ascertain the causes of 
his accidents, and then investigate the 
methods of other employers who have 
been successful in reducing their traf- 
fic accidents. He is then in position to 
take the experience of others, modify 
them to his own needs anid start his 
safety campaign. 

Safety committees of drivers, safety 
classes, penalties for accidents, awards 
for no accidents, emblems of safe driv- 
ing to be placed on trucks driven by 
men who have gone a specified time 
without an accident, are a few of the 
various items used in this work. 

There is nothing difficult about driv- 
ing a motor vehicle in a safe manner, 
provided that the “other fellow” is also 


a careful driver. 
cept to yourself, 
fellow. 


It is the men behind the wheel that 
can stop the accidents. There are some 
accidents that appear to be in no way 
the fault of the driver, yet many driv- 
ers have records of years of service 
without an accident. If it can be done 
by some drivers, it can be done by 
others and, unless the driver will do his 
part, he should not drive. 


A 


The employer has a very definite re- 
sponsibility, moral as well as financial, 
and unless he is willing to assume it he 
should not have the privilege of using 
the streets and highways in his busi- 
ness. He cannot expect a driver to be 
a careful driver, if the equipment is not 
kept up, or if the driver is expected to 
“step on it” in order to get the work 
done. 

It has been said that speed in itself 
it not a large cause of accidents. If 
that is so, why is it that a fleet of elec- 
tric trucks can be insured against pub- 
lic liability at a much smaller premium 
than could be a similar fleet of gaso- 
line-driven trucks? 

In California, airplane deaths have 
increased from twenty-seven in 1920 to 
ninety-two in 1929, and the total num- 
ber of such deaths for the ten years 
was three hundred and_ seventy-one. 
The number of these deaths that were 
industrial is not given, but in one air- 
plane accident this year in California 
there. were ten industrial deaths. 

This is just one more problem that is 
presented to the industrial accident 
commission. New hazards are pre- 
sented as old ones are removed. 

In general, traffic accidents, on land, 
in the air and in the water are not due 
to faulty engineering design or con- 
struction, but to the human element in- 
volved in their operation. 

*The direct financial loss to the insur- 
ance companies—by the way, where do 
the insurance companies get the money 
to meet the bills?—for settling thou- 
sands of claims in which there is no 
question of personal injury, is enor- 
mous. 


Remember that, ex- 
you are the other 


A 


A truck backs into a door, scrapes a 
fender pulling away from the curb, hits 
the car in front of it when stopping at 
crossings—these cost money, although 
they seem of little importance. Yet 
every one is an indication of lack of 
care on the part of the driver. 

Suppose you forget the other fellow 
for a few moments and analyze your 
own method of driving a motor vehicle. 
Can you honestly say that you are as 
careful as you should be? 

When you start out in your motor 
vehicle, automobile or truck, how far 
do you go before you try your brakes? 
Do you know that your tires are in good 
condition? ; 

Do not lay all the blame for accidents 
on the other fellow. Know that your 
car is mechanically right, drive with 
due respect toward others, and always 
have your car under perfect control. 

Remember that many accidents are 
the result of a momentary cessation of 
care, caution and courtesy. : 


Du ty of Alien-born Citizen 


Obligations to Uphold National Principles 
By GILBERT BETTMAN 


Attorney General, State of Ohio 


HAT WHICH contributed most to 

the upbuilding of America in the 
; past was that the Nation opened 
its doors to the ambitious and liberty- 
loving from foreign shores. 


That which will contribute most to 
the upbuilding of America in the fu- 
ture is for those millions of foreign- 
born and their children to become real 
Americans, 

Proud as they should be of their an- 
cestry—and fond of association with 
their compatriots—their greatest zeal, 
however, should be to uphold American 
institutions and American government, 
which guarantees to them freedom of 
worship in the spiritual field, and 
equality of opportunity in the economic 
field. 

American citizens all must remember 
that government in our country gives 
to the people only what the people give 
to government. 

Lincoln’s phrase, “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people,” 
was no pretty figure of speech. It was 
the perfect definition of American gov- 
ernment. 

We, as a people, take out in the shape 
of government just so much—ahd no 
more—as we put in as energy, spirit 
and purpose. That is true, not only in 
the Nation, but also in State, county 
and city. 

Therefore, no man in America is en- 
titled to complain of government, un- 


less according to his opportunities and 
powers, he has done his utmost to help 
paddle the ship of. state. 


Despite gossip and rumor to the con- 
trary, 4 believe American government 
is essentially honest, because our Gov- 
ernment is bound to be and is a reflec- 
tion of our people. I believe our peo- 
ple are essentially honest. 

; Our foreign-born citizens owe an ob- 
ligation equally with our native-born to 
interest themselves in politics, and to 
vote according to the right—not as dis- 
tinct and separate parts of our people, 
but as Americans knowing that 
America can move forward only as all 
its parts move forward. 

The greatest contribution which our 
citizens of foreign birth can make is, 


not to look solely at the affiliations of ° 


the past, but to look forward and help 
make America great. 

Politics must be looked upon—not as 
something unsavory, not as a game of 
wire-pulling and chicanery—but as an 
arena through which all in a republic 
must travel who would serve their fe'- 
lowmen in that most difficult of all pur- 
suits—government itself. 

America will achieve its age of Peri- 
cles when public activity is regarded 
not as politics in its narrow sense—but 
as government in a very real sense; and 
when government is regarded as the 
super-business—the super-profession of 
all Americans. ° 
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Governor of Texas Would Relieve Home 


and Farm of Tax Burden without Corresponding Benefits 
By DAN MOODY 


Governor, State of. Texas 


(CU "rexas ha and road districts of 
Texas have voted approximately 
one hundred million dollars of 
county® and road district bonds, and 
have used the proceeds of these bonds 
for the construction of State highways. 
This is the contribution of local com- 
munities toward paying the cost of des- 
ignated highways. 

Under existing laws these bonds are 
paid through the levy of an ad valorem 
tax upon the visible property in the 
counties or districts which have issued 
the bonds. 

A 


This system of issuing county and 
road district bonds to help meet the 
cost of State highway construction un- 
justly places the burden of highway 
improvement upon property which, in 
many instances, receives little or no 
benefit from the improvement. But, 
under our present laws and policy of 
highway finances, it has been a case of 
following this system or practically do- 
ing without connected highways. 

There are instances in which prop- 
erty that is many miles from the high- 
way has been included in the road dis- 
trict issuing the bonds, and the prop- 
erty is taxed to help pay off the bonds. 


Instances can be found where property, 


ten miles from the State highway is be- 
ing taxed to pay off the bonds that have 
been used in the construction of a State 
highway, though there is no direct ben- 


efit to the property from the construc- - 


tion of the road. 

The system adds to the burdens of 
home ownership. It places a large and 
poorly proportioned burden upon agri- 
culture in the support of highway de- 
velopment. It places a heavy tax on 
farming, a basic industry whose bene- 
fits from highway construction are not 
as large as certain other activities, 
which I believe pay a smaller propor- 
tion of the cost. 


A 


In some. places the tax rates have 
gxrown to he oppressive because of the 
amount of bonds issued for State high- 
way construction> Practically every 
two counties furnish an example of the 
glaring inequality in tax for highway 
construction where State highways are 
being built by the issuance of county 
or road district bonds. 

The people of the several counties 
and road districts have willingly issued 
the bonds, because the laws fixing our 
State system of financing road devel- 
opment made that the only way to build 
their several highways and pay for 
them. 

The difference in property values is 
responsible for the wide difference in 
tax rates between communities. 

It is my belief that the highways that 
serve a State or general need as a part 
of the State highway system should be 
built from funds raised by taxes im- 
posed upon the traffic. The traffic re- 
ceives the thief benefit from road con- 
struction, and the cost of the road can 
under this system be paid without in- 
equalities in taxation. 

If the benefited properties pay the 
cost of building roads that serve only 
a local need, such properties will have 


paid their fair share of road develop- 
ment costs. 

The State highways are through 
routes of travel and serve ‘a general 
need. Some of these highways are links 
in transcontinental systems. The traf- 
fic is using and wearing the road. 


A burden should not be placed on 
home ownership and upon farms: and 
ranches of this State to’ pay the cost of 
building a highway beyond the propor- 
tion of the benefit that these properties 
receive. A farm ten miles from a high- 
way ought not to be taxed to help build 
a good road for a man that is traveling 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pa- 
cific slope. / 

I am not speaking against the issu- 
ance of county and road district bonds 
for the building of highways under our 
present system of financing road build- 
ing. Unless the laws are changed that 
is the only way to pay for the road. 
But I am speaking for a change in our 
system of financing that will no longer 
make the issuance of bonds by these 
subdivisions necessary in order to build 
connected highways. 


A 


The State has taken over the State 
highways, and it should assume the 
payment of the bonds where the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds have been used to 
help pay the cost of building State high- 
ways. The homes and farms of Texas 
should be relieved of the ad valorem 
tax which they are now paying to re- 
deem these bond issues, the proceeds of 
which have been devoted to the con- 
struction of State highways. The traf- 
fic should bear the principal, if not all, 
the cost of State highway construction. 

It is fair for the traffic to pay the 
cost of State highway development. 
The traffic receives the principal bene- 
fit from a connected system of State 
highways. 

I speak for the State of Texas taking 
over and paying off al] outstanding 
county and road district bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of which have been used for the 
construction of State highways. It is 
essentially fair and just that the State 
do this. It will relieve the homes and 
the farms of Texas of a burden of tax 
that should be borne by the traffic. 


A 


There are several ways that the State 
may accomplish this end; but in simple 
justice and fairness it should be done. 
Our laws should be changed to make it 
possible. 

A blanket mortgage should not be 
placed on the visible property of this 
State to pay the cost of a development 
the chief benefit of which is enjoyed by 
something other than the property that 
is encumbered to pay the cost of the de- 
velopment. 

All Texas is proud that we have re- 
cently secured approximately three mil- 
lion dollars additional per year in Fed- 
eral aid for highways, and that this in- 
creased allotment is assured to us for 
the next three years. It means that 
our total allotment of Federal aid will 
amount to over seven and one-half mil- 
lion dollars per year for three years; 
which, translated into miles of high- 
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Competency of Modern Home 
to Raise Good Citizens + + 


Family Institution as Developed in Past Quarter 
of Century Efficient for Preparing Youth for 
Life’in Present Era, Says State Educator 


’ By T. E. BROWN 


Director “of Vocational Education, State of North Carolina 


cial and economic life which has 
been affected by the changes of 
the past quarter of a century more 
positively and with more far-reaching 
implications than the American home. 
The changes that have taken place in 
the home in the last twenty-five years 
come in for more discussion and criti- 
cism perhaps than the changes in any 
other institution of society. - These 
changes are not all bad. 


A 


There has never been any time when 
the home influences were more condu- 
cive to the development of the right 
type of citizen, capable of meeting the 
problems of society as they exist, than 
the home today of the average Ameri- 
can family. The home of fifty years 
ago would have been a cémplete failure 
in preparing boys and girts to meet the 
problems of 1930. 

Some one has said that the high 
school senior of today knows as much 
as Socrates knew. In the iarge amount 
of knowledge the high school senior is 
expected to have the home necessarily 
must make an important contribution. 

The contributions of science, modern 
conveniences, the improvements in elec- 
trical appliances, and the apartment 
house movement, have brought about 
conditions for which the homemaker, 
prospective and actual, needs special 
training. . 


"Tea: is no institution in our so- 


ry 


Why train a ‘girl of today in the con- 
struction and handling of the fireless 
cooker and the old-fashioned ice box? 
On the contrary she must be trained in 
the care of a gas or electric range and 
the efectric refrigerator, because these 
conveniences are rapidly being placed 
in reach of families of even moderate 
income. 

These suggestions are rather ideal- 
istic for the rural home. But changes 
are taking place so rapidly we may ex- 
pect anything today. 

In this day of the highly developed 
bakery, of the tremendously improved 
methods of preserving foods, of elec- 
trie refrigeration and the small apart- 


ment quarters, lessening family storage 
spaces, with the improved transporta- 
tion facilities, placing these advantages 
in the reach of almost the entire popu- 
lation, and the development of the 
clothing industry, placing well-made 
clothing in reach of: practically every 
individual, we must change the em- 
phasis in our home economics teaching. 
It is to be more a problem of selection 
and care of food and clothing than in 
the past. 

We are today concerned chiefly with 
the larger problems of the physical, so- 
cial and mental health of the whole 
family. The home economics teachers 
cannot shirk their responsibility in con- 
nection with these things that make for 
better family relations and child health, 
improved social status, and higher lev- 
els of our standards of living. 


Problems of management necessarily 
occupy a larger place in our modern 
course of instruction than ever in the 
history of the country, management 
from the standpoint of both time and 
money. 

A 


It has been said that the woman in 
the average American home spends 
from eighty per cent to eighty-five per 
cent of the family income. If this be 
true, what can be of more importance 
to the future homemakers of the South 
than that they be trained to become 
efficient managers? 

All these things lead us to this one 
conclusion—that in this new South. 
with all its evidences of progress, those 
people employed in the _ vocational 
schools who are. shouldered) with the 
responsibility of teaching our people 
how to utilize our: natural resources, 
how to make the proper adjustment to 
an entirely new situation, how to take 
advantage of all the good things science 
and invention have brought us in order 
to lighten the load and to liberate our 
southern people from economic, social 
and spiritual conditions that ineffici- 
ency has forced upon us, are making 
a tremendous contribution to the eco- 
nomic, social and spiritual life of the 
Nation. 


orest Code for Campers 
Rules for Avoidance of Fires 
By A. F. OPPEL 


Deputy Commissioner of Forestry and Fire Protection, State of Minnesota 


mon enemy of the forest. If we 

are to continue to enjoy the rec- 
reational opportunities in the north- 
land, fires must be kept out. 

Since over ninety-five per cent of 
all forest fires are caused by human 
agencies, they can be prevented. Fire 
prevention is largely an educational 
problem. 

No one should now be afraid to move 
into the forest area of Minnesota or to 
go there fishing or camping at any 
time or season. 


It might be well to call at one of the 
various forest ranger stations, particu- 
larly during hazardous times. Infor- 
mation will be gladly given by the dis- 
trict ranger regarding the safety of the 
locality to be visited. 

We do/not mean to encourage fishing 
or. camping during hazardous seasons, 
because so many people are careless 
with fire; but the visitor is his own 
hazard. Just let him be careful with 
fires and matches when in the woods 
and the visitor can camp and fish as 
long as he likes. 

It might be well at this time to dwell 
upon some of the things that growing 
forests have to contend with. Some 
tourists strip the bark from the birch 
trees for souvenirs and a great many 
birches are killed this way. The re- 
moval of the bark makes it possible for 
fungi to get into the tree, which starts 
decay and kills the tree. 

Another type of forest vandalism is 
the picking of our State flower—the 
Moccasin or Lady Slipper. * This flower 
is fast disappearing because the water 
levels have been lowered in localities 
where they grow and because a great 
many people pull or dig them up to 
plant in their own yards. 

This plant is difficult to transplant 
because of a peculiarity in its life his- 


AN IRE, as you all know, is the com- 
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ways, means more than two hundred 
and fifty miles each year of the most 
modern type of highways, or a total of 
seven hundred and fifty miles of high- 
ways from Federal allotment alone. 

With funds received from State 
sources we should be able to have the 
gratest road development that Texas 
has ever seen cr that any State has ever 
seen during the next four or five years. 
As we develop the roads, we may adopt 
the State policy of putting the cost of 
State highway construction on the traf- 
fic and relieve the visible property of 
the State of the unequal burden which 
it now bears in paying the cost of high- 
way construction. 


tory. A certain fungus must be pres- 
ent in the soil to aid its growth. 

For the campers and tourists who 
travel the woods there are a few simple 
rules to be observed. 

Be sure that your match is out—sure 
before tossing it away. It is well-to 
break the stick in two. 

Cigar stubs, cigarettes, pipe ashes 
should be put out before they are dis- 
carded and then they should never be 
thrown where there is a possibility of 
starting a fire. 


Build a small camp fire while in the 
woods. Rake away all inflammable ma- 
terial before lighting the fire. Never 
build a fire against a tgee or log. And 
most important of all, never leave a 
camp fire until you are absolutely sure 
that it is out. Pour plénty of water on 
it°or bury it with mineral soil. After 
you think it is out, feel of the ashes 
with your hand. 

If all travelers in the woods will ob- 
serve these few simple rules, the fires 
originating from this source will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Until the public and the residents as 
well as the users of the forests become 
more forest-minded and more careful 
with their matches, camp fires and 
smoking, the biggest job of the forest 
service will be fire detection and sup- 
pression. : 

For a complete detection system, 
Minnesota will eventually need one 
hundred and thirty high lookout tow- 
ers, manned by men on the watch for 
fires. We now have ninety-seven towers 
safe for men to climb and with protec- 
tion against winds. 

Located at strategic points near these 
towers are patrolmen or smoke chasers 
who have a car, truck or canoe and 
tools prepared to start for a fire upon 
a moment's notice from the lookout 
man. 

They get fire fighters from villages, 
farms, sawmills, section crews or 
wherever they can obtain them quickly. 
It is only by immediate action that 
forest fires can be controlled. 

During the last ®hirty-five years, 
eight hundred and seventy-three human 
lives have been lost in Minnesota due 
to forest fires, With the ranger method 
of fire protection, which includes a sys- 
tem of lookout tow®rs, trucks, fire- 
fighting equipment and corresponding 
personnel, such disasters should not’ re- 
occur. 

There is, however, the possibility of 
a fire getting started in a hazardous 
location on a bad, windy day in which 
a small village or settlement might be 
threatened. 





